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PREfACE. 


*'^HE want of a complete list of Indian Pro^udts/was very iDuisIi 
felt when the dfety of collecting sample’s tor the AAster^ 
dc*m Exhibition was entrusted to me last y;ear. I thereih>t« 
commenced to draw np a list of Indian Kj^onomlc Products, 
a’short description'of the source from wUich each article is 
derived, the place where chiefly found, and the uses to which it is’ 

puW; but 1 soon found thfit this work would take more time than 

I *had at my disposal. * 

The present Catalogue contai. s particulars only of the samplet 
sent to Amsterdam. In describing a plant, I have tried to men- 
tion all the uses to which its different parts are put, but it was 
not always possible to^ procure samples of each of the products, 
and I am therefore conscious that my Amsterdam Collection is by 
no means complete. A detailed list of what has been sent to 
Amsterdam is given in the “ Qlassified List”—a separate publi- 
cation. 

I take this opportunity to acknowledge my obligation to ^rT 
teorge Watt, who kindly consented to correct the final proof 
• sheets of this work^ and thereby many inaccuracies in botanical 
terminology have been obviated. But I must here add that Dr. 
Watkdid not see the specimens. 

My ackbowledgment to authors whose works I consulted is 
fecorded in the next page. 

' * T. N. M. 

Rahvta, fUfMa} 1S83. 
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Abelmoscbus esculentus. Ac- Hibiscus escuk'nius 
Abelmoschus moscb&tus. Srt Hibiscus Abelruiischui 
Abies Smithiana. Itmalavan Sptuce. 

Vetn, — Hindi, Rao, Ac. 

A lof'y U-ee, native of the Himalayas and the moinUains ol Afghanistan, 

A specimen of the wood of this tree has been c ontributed by the Forest Tjmber. 
Department. The timber makes beautiful lathes, but easily splits, and is ^ 
therefore not valued. The tree is also mentioned as a resin-bearing 
Conifer. 

Abies Webbiana. Himalayan Silva Fit. _ 

Vem.— Hindi, WAmdn, Ag 

•A lofty evergreen timber tree, native of the Himalayas. A speeimen Timbor. 
of the wood has f^en eonlribuled by tlie Forest Deiiartmenl, It is rhi^'fly 
used for sjiingles, but is not very durable. In some places the bark is used 
for roofing sHepherds' huts, and the twigs and leaves stored for use in FoeWer, 
winter as fodder. 

Abroma aug^usta.. Petenmal Indian Hm^. 

Veni, — Bengali, Ulatkanibal. '' 

,A perennial shrdb, lo to i 2 feet; found in Rengal and Sou#h India. 

The ^oot-bark is a valuable remedy for female disease's, .specially in Medicin*. 
• ■ irregular menstruation, but it does not appear to have received the atten- 
ti(»n it deserves. The stalks yield a fine, strong fibre, a cord macie of Fibre, 
iH’Vh bore 74 lbs., while san broke with 68 lbs. Dr Royle, in hi.s “ Fibrous 



el', tndU/' ithat “it particulaffy, attiactodCir< Rwidiurgj^'s 
' tts iibiB bark abounds with strong white fibres, which atelte a very 

good substitute for hemp, affording good common cordage. The plant 
grows so quickly as to yield annually two, three, or even four cuttings 
fit for peeling; hence it maybe advantageously cultivated, and is deserving 
of more than common attention on account bf the beauty, strengtl^ and 
fineness of its fibres.” The tree is scarce around Calcutta, but is said to 
•be common in the Malda district. 

AtMtlS JHTecatoriUS. Bead Tree; Indum Liquoritt. 

VeflU—Gnnja, Pfnion, ChashmUi-khow, Bengali, Ktinch; Hindi, Ghuncha, 
Dnkitnt, Gumcha, Tanitl, Gttndumanni, Telugit, Guriginja ,* 

Khien-ra. 

A twining plant, found all over India and Burma. There are thre| 
varietic.*. of the plant, producing red, black, and white seeds.* The red 
seeds are principally used as an ornament, and also for jewellers’* weight, 
each measuring about two grainh. In Egypt they are used as an article of 
food, but are considered indigestible. The white seeds are poisonous, pro¬ 
ducing vomiting and pain.s^ purging, and convulsions. The whole plant is 
demulcent, and the root is effi<acious as a good substitute for liquorice. 
The Ieave.s, mixed ith honey, arc applied to swellings. 

AbUtilon indicuis. Indian Mallow. , 

» * • 

Vtra.-^Bengali, Potiin , Hinth Kungani j DaUiini, K<ingoi, Tamil, Perun-tuti, Trlugu, 
Nugubendn Tutti. 

A small shrub, 2 to 3 feet, common in most parts of India The whole 
plant abounds in mucilage. An infusion of the leaves is given in levers 
as a cooling drink , the seeds arc considered a laxative. The stalks 
yield a strong ^bre. 

A small sample* of the fibre of another species of Abutilon, called 
VelAi-thuthi in Tamil, has been contributed *by the Forest Department of 
Madras. 

AcacUl arabica. Gum Arabic. 

* • 

Vera,—S'flWiirU, Barbaia, Bengali, BAbl£ , Hindi, Babdl, Dalhini, K^li-ktkar; Tamil, 
Kdravelam, Telugu, NallA-Tumi, 

A vWuable tree, 30 to 40 feet; found in almost every part of *India. The 
wexjd, though not straight, is very strong, and supplies'-lhe cultivator with 
hi.s plough-handles, sugarcane-rollers, spokes, naves, wheels of carts, &c. 
The Ijark is a powerful astringent, .and the best and most extensively used 
tanning substance in India, which may probably become an article of com¬ 
merce, if its vaL'te is properly appreciated by European tanners. 

, live following extract is made from a letter of Mr. W. N. Evans,'Tgpc' 
nors Laboratory, Taunton (published in the Tropical Agricult^te Jst of 



iiik> Hiff vWk to tbif v«kie of Biibdl b«rk «« i Uiiowg 

inatorittl 

^ 1 have also received from India specimens of the bark at the BUxll tree (Acacia 
arabka), which gives percentage of 18*95 of tannin. One fact worthy of notice with 
this b*ark is the beautiful creamy white colour it gtves when precipitated with gelatine* 
this being at present the only bark or tanning material that gives that colpur. The Bibdl 
is very abundant in India, and might be w\srth sending to Engfand, where, fm* the best 
kind of work, it would probably be worth from ,^12 to ^14 per ton.” ^ | , 

The pods yield a black dye. Medicinally, an extract of the bark is Dye. 
given as a demulcent ,and astringent; the leaves in mucus discharges; MaatniM 
the pods in coughs; and the gum as a substitute for gunt acacia, which is Gtws* 
the produce of Acacia vera. The bark of the slender italks is fibrous, ancPFibre. ’ 
may be used in the manufacture of paper. 

The leaves, pods, and seeds arc a good fodder for cattle, sheep, and Fodder, 
goats, «nd their value a.s such is much enhanced in seasons of drought 
wheir other cattle-food fails. I-ancl.s deteriorated from over'cropping are 
much benefited by the cultivalion of Acacia arnbica on them by the layer 
of manure which the falling leaves gradually form. 
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Acada Catechu. Catahu, Cuhh. 

VrStuSa,>ii,kni, Khadir; Bengali, Kliayer, llimii, K.ithii, Oakhtut Khair; Tamil', 
Knshu-katti, Wodahor, Tc/tii'ti, Hodak-manu, Vpinp.i-rhottu-putta. 

A tree, 39 to 40 feet ; found in the forests ot India and Burma. The 
Catechu of commerce, formerly known as Terra Japonica, is an extract 
obtained by boiling the wood of this tree. Similar extract is also Reiio. 
obtained from Uncaria Gambicr, and from the nuts oi A reca Catechu, It is 
a valuable astringent, used as a dyeing, and tanning material, as well as in Dye and = 
medicine in diarrhaa, dysentery, and mucus di.sehargcs. Two sorts pf Medidoe, 
Catechu arc known in commerce,—the black, called Catochu or Gamhier; 
and the white, the Cutch. , Dr. Balfour makes the following remarks on its* 
valwe as a dyeing and tanning material:— 

" Both kinds of cctcchu contain about half their weight of tannin, which differs from 
th^ of galls in alToi^ing olive-green precipitates with salts el iron, and yielding no pyrogdlljc 
acid on destructive distillation. The tannin of ealpchu i» sohiblc in cold walcrj catechu 
also affords a peculiar priniiplu, which has been named Catechin and Caitekuk Acid, 
which is not soluble in cold water, but«.slightly so in I he .solution of the tannin of catechu. 

Catechu issextensitely used in IniJian tannin, and of late) ears has also bccnmiuch used 
in Britain. It tansj.he skins with great rapidity, but the leather is light, spongy, pec- 
meable to water, and of a dark reddish fawn colour. The light-coloured variety of 
catechu produces a softer leather than that tanned with cutch. Catechu produces but little 
of the deposit of bloom which is ykided by oak bark, vatonia, .and divi. Giatechu is 
used ^ calico-printers to produce a fast bronze on cotton fabrics. When of good 
qualify, catechu b more powerful as an astringent than kino. Of^all known astringent 
substaaces, the catechu 'appears to contain the largest proportion of tannin, and Mr. 

' liVgvis found that one pound was eqi’ivalcnt to seven or eight of oak bark foo tanning > 

leattK ”, 



:^P'Rut. 


Dp«. 




IstMicont. 

Sya. 

Oum. 


, JpWfftgJJft'f CaUili>£tif of Mf»n Pr,»4^ 

The varieties o! catechu known at the Calootta market are Belgktiyi t/i. 
perlb.j^ej^, &d. per lb.; Gdnti, ^d. per Ib.j Janakpuriy per lb. 
The total exports of Cutch and Ganibier from India during the five years, 


ending 1880-81 are as follows • 

Cwt. • 

« 876;77 . %.933 

5877-78 •.195,320 • 

1878-79 . 317,194 

1879:80 . . •.222,123 

i88(v8i.316,077 


The wood is very durable and is considered*a valuable timber 

tAicftcia condnna. ' 

Vetn,—Bcin-ritha; Rithd, Dakhtnit Tamil, SUak*i; Ttlitgu, 

Chikaya; Buimese, Ken Bwoiu 

A climbifig shrub, found in South India, Bengal, Assam, and Burma, 
Major Driiry states that a considerable trade is carried on in softie parts 
of India in the pods of this tree, which resemble the Soap-nut, the fruit 
of Sapindus detergeus and S. irifoliaius, and are used for washing the 
head. The plant is not, however, known in Calcutta. Dr. Balfour states 
that the “pods and bark arc exported from Canara,.the former as a wash¬ 
ing material, and the latter tor dyeing and tanning hshing nets.” 

Acacia Latronum. 

\ftStX.—Hindi, Bhea, Tclufu, P.iki-t&ma. 

A thorny shrub, found in Southern India. It yields fibre, a specimen 

of which has been contributed by the Madras Forest Department. 

» 

Acacia leucophloea. PamiUd .Uaiia. 

Vem.— lliniU, Kikar, *Skarab-ki-kikar, Tamil, Vel-velam ; Telugu, Tella- 

tummA. ^ 

A tree, found in South India as well as in the Punjab and the*North- 
^ Western Provinces, InStuith India and Kajputana,^n intoxicating liquor 
i.H di.stilled from the bark, mixed w’ith palm juice an 3 sugar. A coarse, 
tough fibre is also extracted from the bark, of which farge fishing nets 
and rough cordage are made. The leaves are used in dyeing a black 
coloun According to Dr. Urc, gum bassoVa is obtained from this tree, a 

• specimen of which has been contributed by the Madrap Forest Department. 

Acaicil specosa. Albizzia Lcbbck. 

Ac&lypha Indies. Indian Acalypha. 

Veto.— Btngali, Put^ri; Hindi, Kuppi; Tamii, Kuppai men! ; Telugu, Euppai. 
rhettu. 

A small shrub, growing as a weed in gardens. The juice oJ.A\t 'fresh 
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plant is used aa an emetic.and expectorant An infusion of the drie^ plant 
mi^ be ustid similarly. 

Achin^thes aspera* Hough Chaff Tret. 

* Vtni.—Sansini, Apamirgaj Ben/^i, Aping; Hiiuli, ChirchW; DaUuni, Aghntaj 
• Tamil, NiS-urivl; Triugu, Utareni. * , 

A shrub, 3 to 4 feet; found all over India. The plant possesse.s Su¬ 
able medicinal properties as a pungent and laxative, and is considered Medieln*. 
u.seful in dropsy, piles, boils, eruptions of the skin, &c. Mustard oil, in 
which the root of this plant has been boiled, is eoiisidered very efficacious 
in bs^fi ulcers. The seeds and leaves arc considered emetic, and are useful 
in hydrophobia and snake-bites. 

Aconitum ferox. Aiomie. 

— Sanskrit, Atibisha. Rriicrali, kit Biah, Hindi, Mithatitia ; Dakhini, Ucha- 

* nak ; Tamil, Vasha-navi. 

A shrub, 2 to 3 feet; found at high elevations in the Himalayas, The 
root, known a. Aconite in hmglish Pharmacopoeias, is highly jJoisonouK, and 
is u&*d as a %ery effective medicine in various kinds of diseases, but great Medicine, 
caution is ncressasy in its use. One lb. of the root contains about 50 
to 90 grains of Aconiiine, onc-tenth of a grain of which is fatal toman. It 
is chiefly used externally in tetanus, rheumatism, gout, heart disca.se, Stc. 

Other specibs of the plant, such as A, luridum, A. Napcllus, and A, 
palmatum, possess similar properties. 

Aconitum heterophyllum. 

Vem.—Sansint, Ataes ; Hindi, Atls ; DaHtini, Vajje-tuiki, Tamil, Ativadnyam ; Telugu, 

Ativasa* 

A shrub, 3 to 3 feet; native of the Himalayas. The root of this variety Medidnn. 
contains no poisonou.s principle, is reckoned a tonic and valuable febri¬ 
fuge, and is administered in various diseases. The root i.s adulterated 
with that of J^sfaragu sarmentosus. There are two kinds, one bl#ck 
afld the other white. 

Acorus Calamus. Sweet Flag. 

Vedi. — Sanskrit, Vacha; Prrsian, Vaj; Bengali, Hindi, Bach; Tamif, Vatwmbu ; 

Teingn, Vadaja; Burmese, Linbe. • 

A semi-aquatic perennial, native of Europe and North America, but 
cultivated in damp,* marshy places of India and Burma for its medicinal Mediciw. 
virt^s. The whole plant is aromatic, but the rhizomes only are used 
in medicine, which contain an aromatic bitter principle,.and are considered 
u&ful in epilepsy, cold, fever, coughs, rheumatism, colic, dyspepsia, 
various other diseases. An essential oil is obtained from the 


Cafeloguf of Indian Praatuce 


e- 


'l®*!**) WW^ in England are used by perfumers it the manufacture of hair- 
powders. 


Vari^a 


Malabar Nut. 


VSIB.— Sansbfit, Arus; Bmgali, Bikas; Hindi, Arfiiut, 
Adasaro. ' 


Tamil, 


Adidode; Teiugu, 


A shrub, 8 to lo feet; found all over India. This is j. medicinal plant 
which has not yet received the attention it de.scr\-os. The leave.s and the 
root-bark are considered very efficacious in all sorts of coughs. The 
flowers and the root are hitter, aromatic, and antispaMiiodic. A yellow-dyi- 
is obtained from the leaves. The wood makes good charcoal jor gun¬ 
powder manufacture. 


Adiantum venustum. Venus hair. 

VttSU-r-Hindi, Par-i-.!iya-washan, Han>rjj. 

A fern, found in the Ilimal.ayas, posses-,.ng aslrirgeiit and aronialic 
pro])crties ; emetic in large dose.s; also ttuisidired a tonii and tebriluge. 
It forms the ba.sis of caj)illaire syrup. 

Adina cordifolia. 

* VtStU—Hindi, Haldu. 

A large Himalayan timber tree. The wood is durable, 'i-a.sons wfcll, 
and take-^ a fine polish. 

>Egle Marmelos. Bengal Quime ; Bael Ft uil. 

Vera.— Sriphal, Drngah, Hindi, Bel, Vilva-pa/,ham ; Telugu,'BWv.i- 

pnndu. 

A tror of middling size, found all over India. The fruit, known as tin' 
Bengal quince, is eaten by the people, and is very nutritious. The dried 
pulp of the unripe fruit is a valuable remedy for chronic diarrhoea, 
,dysent ry, and habitual costivencss. It ought to heeome an article of 
export At present large quantities of the pulp arc thrown awdy in 
Birbhum in Bengal, where the rind is used to make necklaces. The 
root, bark, and leaves arc given in intermittent fevers, palpitation of the 
heart, '=nd asthma. A transparent mucu.s surrounds the leaves, which 
may be usi-d .is a ready-made varnish. A yellow dye ^ obtained from the 
•rind of the fruit A perfumed water is distilled from the flowers. 

^adiyaomeae asp^. sa/b. 

SoUj Tamil, Atunete; Burmete, Fauk. ^ 

' A pt-rennial found in the marshes of Bengal, Assam, Burma, 
South India. From the pith of this plant the soli hats are inaj'j».Av 1 iichi 





. .' tH^g ba^ . conductors o^ h«at, are very u^ttl id-, Sc^iifi 
&}so used in making bottle-covers, fans, toysi mats, &0. la Buinada 
is obtained from the plant. 

Agates 

• VvA,— Persian, Sang-i-suTaimun. 

Specimens of agates have been obtained from Jabalpur in the Cental 
Provinces. The following prices have been given of a few articles at "the 
place of production :— 

’ f, d. ^ I. d, 

, Paper-knives, f to i8' long . 6 8 lo 2 I 8 each. 

Plate of agates and jasper of various sizes and 
colours, } inch thick, 3" lo 4' long, shapes oval, 

Unig, and square, polished on both sides, edges 

level . . . . . u 10 to o 4 2 

Agathotes chira3fta. &'f Ophelia chirayta. 

Agave amcricana. Aloe Plan/. 

Vein.— UpngaU. Kovan, Murga ; Hindi, Rakas^ Tamil, Analk‘tralra.gh*ai; Tulugu, 

Rdnadtii mattaUi. 

The American aloe, a native ol America, is now common in every part 
of India, where it forms a good hedge plant. An excellent fibre is obtained Fibre, 
from the leav^ts, suitable for* the manufacture of ropes, and other artlcle.s. 

Beautiful stiong mats arc. manufactured from this fibre at Hazaiibagh, 
in Bengal. A ligneous fibre is also obtained from the stem of the 
jdunt, vvliieh is known in Madras as the Pita, thread. Major Drury 
slates that in many comparative experiments aloe fibre rope was found 
stronger than eoir, country hemp, or jute ; a Jjundle of it bare a weight of 
270 lbs., while that of Russian hemp pnly j6o lbs. (Ffci further account 
see Dr, Royle’s “Fibrous I^ants of India,’’ 185s p. 41 et seq.) According 
to Dlndley, the roots possess diuretic and antisyphilitic properties, and are Medfciiie, 

brought to Europe Fi‘xed with sarsaparilla. 
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Agave vivipara. • Bastard A he. 

Veni.— Hindi, Hatlurhin_j:.r ; Tamil, Kallialai; Trlugu, Pelhakalabantha, 

This species*i.s closelj .dlfed to the above, and is common In fVe North- Fibre. 
Western Provinces. The fibre is said to be equal in strength to the beat 
Russian hemp. 

Ailantkus excelsa- 

— Hindi, Maharukh ; Tamtt, Peru-pi ; Telugu, Pedu-pe-pedda. 

• ^ 

•A large tree, native of Central and South India. The wood <s used to Timber, 
floats for fishing-nets, sword handles, &c., and the bark as a tonic {iSedicine. 



Tittber. 

3 | 10 lk 


Medicine. 

Oil. 


Qnm, 

Tw. 


Medicine. 

Gem. 


Thnbec. 

Gum. 


6 '&mr^tr9» CnUfUgue $f inikm 

' * 

-------j-- 

' Apd febrifuge. The tree abo yields a gutif, a specimen of whl^ has 
been contributed by the Madras Forest Department. 

AiUutiius malabftrica. 

Vtn.—Tamil, Feni.mara, M&ti-pal; Telvgu, Mati.palu. 

^ A largq tree, native of the forest of South'India, but not very common. 
( lajor Drury states that " the bark has a pleasant and slightly bitter taste, 
(and is given in cases of dyspepsia, and is, moreover, considered a valuable 
tonic and febrifuge.” The thick bark, on incision, yields a bright-coloured 
resin, known as the Matipal resin, which is used as a remedy for dysentery. 
The fruit is considered useful in cases of ophthalmia. 

AlMzada Amara. 

Vem.— Dakhini, Lallei; Tamil, Thuringi ; Telugu, Naltarenga. 

A moderate-sized tree, native of South India and Dekhan. It yields a 
strong close-grained timber, and a gum, a specimen of which has been con¬ 
tributed by the Madras Forest Department. 

Albizzia Lebbek. 

Veni.— Bengali, Sins; Hindi, 8ira<i. 

A large tree, found in most parts of India. Th. bark and the seeds are 
astringent, given in piles, diarrhoea, &r. An oil extracted from the seeds 
is considered useful in leprosy. The flowers are used as a cooling 
medicine, and are also externally applied in boils, eruption.,, and swellings. 
The leaves are considered useful in opthalmia. The tree yields large 
quantities of gum, resembling gum Arabic. The bark is also used in tan¬ 
ning leather. 

Albizzia odoratissillia. Fragrant Acacia. 

Vern.— Hnuit, Stru , Dakktni, Saps, Tamil, Karuvag.'i; Tclugu, Shinduga. 

A tree, 30 to 40 feet; found in Sub-Hirralayan tracts, Travankor, and 
the Coromandel Coast^ The bark, applied externally, is considered effi¬ 
cacious in leprosy and in inveterate ulcers. A du^rk-brown gum exudes 
from the bark, a sample of which has been sent from Madras. 

Albizzia procera. 

'VtStL—Hindi, Sufed Siris; Dakkim, Kanalu, Tt mil, Pedda-paUeru; Telugu, Cliikul. 

A large deciduous tree, found in the Sub-Himalayan tract. South India, 
and Burma. The timber season.s well, is durable, and used for agricultural 
implements. The tree yields large quantities of gum. 

Aleurites moluccaoa Belgaum Walnut. 

Syn.—A. triloba. 

Vent.— Bengali, Hindi, Abhrot, 

An interesting plant, said to be native of the Society Isjaads, now 



tfittiUhiMl /» AmsiifnUtm »f 


iatfoduced into India, in Bengal, Assam, an^ South India. The nuts are Not*, 
edible, resembling the English Walnut in taste; a useful oil, known in 
South India and Ceylon as the kekumi oil, is easily extracted from the OU. 
kernels; the cakes^fter the expression of the oil can be used as cattle- Fodder, 
food t>r as manure. 

^Ihagi maurorum. Manna. 

• Venk — Saitsirit, GirU karntka ; Persian, Shut.irkhoi , iliiigali, /Jimli, Juw.iiij , Ti/uhi, 

T ella-ginii-chuttu. 

A .shrub, 2 to 3 feet; -native of the desi'rt.s ot Egypt, Arabia, Asia Minor, Fodder. 
Beluchistan, and Central India. It i.s the rhief fodder for camel in those 
desolate regions. The suiistancc known .rs Manna is the exudation from the 
leave.s and branches of thi.s shrub, but the Indian plant does not form this 

• excretion. The herb itself is considered cooling and bittci, and is used in Modirine. 
bilious fomjilaintb and vertigo. The manna is administered in cough.s, 
uterine disi ascs, and irulmonary affections. 

Allium Cena. lon'oti. 

Vern.—P.iUiuIu ; , /hn<h*Piyi\/; Tumt^ Vr'ii^Myam , Trlugu, 

N’*11111, Vifilh'j^ciddnlu , linrmmt Ky-ut-lhwuii-ni. 

The* onion, all over liuILiaml us#*cl as a M'j^otable andaspicc. Pood. 

Its medicinal virtues are thus described by Mr. Haden-Pt)vvellMedicine. 

“Tlie bulbs cunlain an .acrid volatile oil, .and .ait .'js sliniiilints, dinrclics, and ex¬ 
pectorants; they ate occasionally used in fever, dropsy and cnlcnli, r.al.arih and chronic 
bronchitis; .also in colic and scurvy; aho (.vtein.ally ,is tul>efacients, and, when roa-ted, 
as a poultice. Considered by natives liot and iiunijent; usclul in llatulency, audio 
prevent the appro,ach of snakes and venomous r.ptilcs.'’ 


Allium sativum. Garlic. 

Vem, Mahaublxadfla, /Vri/Vu, Sir, K-isun; I/imfi, l.,nAnu, Tffmtl, 

Vallai'pandu; Ull-nUi TclJa*g.i<Mi, liurmtsc, Kyetthwon-p^n. 

The garlic is cultivated all over India aiul used .is a condiment. Nativiys Ciindimeni. 
conlidcr it hot .and aperient; given in fevers, cnuglis, piles, leprosy, and Medicine, 
special disea.ses. Externally its juice is ajiplictl to the ears for dcaliiess 
and pain. The oil extracted {rom the seed is al.so medicinal. 


Aloe indica. Aloes. 

^trtL—Sansirii^ BSrt^ah, Glirita^kunian , /Wwdw, Muss.ibbi , flmdit , [hi 

khim, Kanwar; TamiK Kaltalc, Tvlugu, K.ila banda, Uurmestt Mok 

A^ecies of aloe,^found in all parts of India M:yor Drury .states 
that«an inferior description of aloe is obtained from it Dr. Halfour stages 
that! the pulp is eaten by the natives after wa.shing it vyell in cold water Food, 

B 




a litllff, sugat it. T&e leavjss *iajce A g^oid ■ 

3 Eoi^ ropeu, cordage, and mats. Dr. Royle states tliat " tie fibre is 
in colour, fine in quality, with sufficient tenacity for textile fabrics, and 
rtadily takes colours, as shown by the orange, red, And crimson coloured 
specimens sent by Dr. Hunter. The fibres are about 2 feet in length, and 
Ijtt^e considerable strength. A bundle of themiore i6o lbs., whbn a similar 
Me of Petersburg}! hemp broke with the same weight.” The pulp is used 
medicinally, having “a poiverful action on the uterus: is an emmenagogut, 
and antjielmentic. It is considered cooling and aperient, useful in affections 
of the spleen and liver and fever, also in pain of the bowels.” Dr. Bidie 
is of opinion that A. indica is only a variety of A. vulgaris. 


Aloe vulgaris. Aloes. 

Vem.— Pevtian, Sibr, Mussabbr; Tamil, Kariapollatn ; Telugu, Mussatnbr^. '' 

f. 

This species of aloe, originally a native of Greece, or, according to some, 
Cape Colony, has now beSn thoroughly naturalised in India. The sub¬ 
stance known as the Barbadoes Aloes is the product of this plant, which is 
considered inferior in quality to the Socctrine aloes, the produce of A. 
socotrina. 

Mr. Murray mentions the following species of the aloe plant: A. bar- 
bedense, indica, littoralis, perfoliata, purpuracens, socotrina, spicata, and 
vulgaris. Indica and perfoliata sccc used by natives as a dpmulcent, while 
the others produce the aloe of commerce. During the five years ending 
i88o-8i the quantity and value of aloes (Indian produce) exported from 
British India are given as follows :— 


v 

1876-77. 

lAVt. 

27 

23 

1877-78 ,. . . . ■ . 

8 

7 

1878-79 . . . . • . 

14 

* 16 

1879-80 

130 

151 

18S0-8I • •*>•’ * • • • • 

61 

76 

e Aloes is considered a vpry valuable medicine. 

An an aperient it is 

highly beneficial to persons predisposed to apoplexy. 




AlpiUia Qalanga. Greater Galangak. t , ^ 

i ■ Vem-— Sanskrit, Kulanjan ; Bengali, Sindi, Kulanjan ; Da^hini, Panfciljar; Tamil, 

Perarattai; Telugu, Pudda.daTnpa.rash-trakam. 

A perennial plant, native of Sumatra, now cultivated in Eastern Bengal 
. and South India. The tuberous roots arc known as the Greater Gal'angale 
of the druggists; they are aromatic, pungent, and somewhat bitfirf, given 
in infusion in fever, rheumatism, and catarrhal affections, and form a sub- 
Btitute for gingerbut are not much used now ovi'ing to their ^isefid 
pungency. The Lesser or Light Galangaleis the produce of A. nutans or 








diliens'Ut The seeds also possess mcdicma^roperties aice uic root, ano 
•re given in dyspepsia, rheumatism, and cafirthal affections. Pr. Bird- 
wood states that a spurious article, the root of Kcempferia gelanga, is 
often substituted for the true galangalt*. 

The quantity and value of galangale (Indian produce) exported during 
the five years ending i88o»8i arc as folIow's:— 


Cvft, £ 

1876-77.626 400 

187773. 312 202 

. . ..... 70.' 570 

1879- 80. . 941 

1880- 8i . . . . . 542 450 


Alpinia nutans. G.ilan^ah. 

Vern.—K.is(is.?<i.\nibft, I’linaff rh,\ni[>,i Ifinlii, Ilnt-lil , Hurmw, 

Pd-ga-Kjl. • 

A native of E.n«tcrn Archipelago, found in r>unn.i on tlir'banks of the Mtdidne. 
Salwen, in Silhel, and on the ('oromandel ('oast. I'he whole plant i.s fra¬ 
grant like the (ardanioms. The root.s are olten mixed with the true gnlan- rerfurnwy, 
g.ili'. 

Alstonia scholaris 

Van. A)uj;mn ch.iftdi, B,ngul!, Chh.ain , iT-W/, SBlnwai . Tanitl, Ir- 

• illepall.iy, Tdugti* EeU-kula-ariti. 

A tree, 50 feci; native of Bengal, Assam,South India,and Burma. The 
whole plant abounds in a milky ^uire. 'fhe bark is bdter like Gentian, 
and is said to pos.sess similar medicinal properties. It is a powerful tonic, Medicine, 
efficacious in bowel complaints, .and uselul a-, a febrifuge. 

Althoea rosea. Holly-Hock. 

j Vem.— Sindt, Gulkhaira, Tamil, Sliemai-tutti. 

A native of KasJjmir and the Punjab Himalayas, The sced.s are mueik- 
ginous, demulcevt, diuretu and febrifuge, and are useful in inflanimation Mtdicinn. 
of ?he lungs aiyl bladder. The flowers are eooling and diuretic, pre.scribcd 
in rheumatism ; roots are considered astringent and given in dj.sentcry. The 
leaves yield a colouring mattfr resembling indigo. Mi. Murray sfatc.sthat Pye- 
more than 3 cwts. of seeds and 7 rwts. of flowers are annuallv exported 
from Afghanistan. • 

Alum.* 

Bengali, Mindi, Phatkiri, Tamil, Teltigu, P.it>-k.Tniv. 

•Two kinds of alum ate sold in the market,—wdiite, chiefly imported; and 
pink-coloured, manufactured in the country Irom the bituminous .sliale 
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foanA in the hilly parts of ^pntral India and tlje Salt*ranges of the Punjab. 
The white kind is chiefly used in medicine, and the pirik as a mordant'In 
dyeing. 


Amsk. (Unidentified.) 

^ A fibre found in the Garo Hills with which'the Garos make their quilts. 
Al^ll grass- (Unidentified.) 

Found in marshes near Calcutta; at present only used as a fodder in 
its green state. 


Amarantus Anardana. 

'Veni. — Uiiuti, Chua. 

Grown in the Himalayas for its seeds ; used as an article of food by the 
poorer cias.sob. 

The Amarantus is a very important genus, the different species ol 
which are useful to the poorer classes in various ways: the seeds of some, 
made into cake.s, lorm, in many parts of the country, the .stajilo food of 
the poor for some months (/f the year, while others are used as greens. 

AtnaiUtltUS Blitum. Hamaphroditt Amatan/h. 

■Vem.— Hindi, Chaulii, ^ 

Grown in the Himalayas and the Punjab; seeds used for food. 


Amarantus campestris. 

’Vtm.—Sansinf, Mckanada; Churi-ki-b4ji; Tamil, Sirru-kirai; Tdngu, 

Sirru«kurd* 

Common in Bengal and Travankor; leaves used as greens; roots used 
medicinally as a demulcent. 

« 

Amarantus caudatus. lies Bleeding. 

t 

"VtOL.—Hindi, Kedari-chua. 

Cultivated in the Himalayas; .seeds used for food. 

Amaraokis farinaceus. 

Used medicinally, and said to possess diuretic and purifying properties. 
Amarvitus frumentaceus. Princes Ft other. 

Vecu.-^Hiitdi, Bbthu; Tamil, Kirai. 

This species is extensively cultivated in Upper India, in Mysor and 
Koimbatur, where the seed forms, for some months of the year, the staol 
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food of the people. In an pxpcrimenta! culti^fffon^ the Calcutta Botanical *^®*<*' 
Garden!*, the yiteld on 40 square yards of landwro 2t lbs. of seed, giving 
an average of more than 32 cwts. per acre. It is exten.sively cultivated 
in the North-Westarn Himalayas up to an elevation of 10,000 feet. Land 
newly cleared of forest yields a heavy crop. Bears, deer and other wild 
animals do not easily injufe it, as they generally do other crops in Uiese 
regions. Here it is the .staj)le food of the poorer clns.se.s. 

Amarantus g^angeticus, var. angustifolia. Bamboo-kavedAmarnnlh. 

’Vtxa.—Bnif'nli, Ddnip4td.nati!i. 

1/ravcs eaten as greens, and used medicinally as emollient poultices. Vegetabtei 

Medicine. 

Amarantus paniculatus. 

« 

Vera—/’rs'.juH, H.ithuy.iid. • 

I-argely grown in llie Norlh-Westcrn Himalayas ; seeds u 5 cd for food by Food, 
the poorer classes 

Amarantus spinosus Piully Amaianth. 

Vern .—Hem ah, li,uit.i-tialw Tamil, MiiUik-kmii, Telut;u, Koya^ota-kura, Mundla- 
lotn-kiiia 

Grows frc'fl) on uncultivated lands. The whole j)lant is used as an Medicine, 
antidote for*snake-poison, and the root is ludd as a sjx'cifie for rplie. 

The jugglers, by chewing the I<‘a\<‘s beloreliand, .are (‘iiabled to grind jncees 
of glass with their teeth. It is also considered lactiferous, and givem to cows 
boiled with pulses. The tender tops arc eaten as greens by the poorer Vegetable, 
classes. * 

Ambpari or Ambari. See Hibiscus cannalnnus 

Amin£r. (Unidentified.) 

A fibre, sample'of which has been sent by the Madras Forest Depa^- Pibre. 
ment. 

Anunannia baccifera. Bhsifring Ammonia. 

• * . 

Syn—A. vcsicatona 

Pan-manch , Hiitdi, Dad-man, Daihfnf, Agm-buti; 7<rmi7, Kalft- 
rivi; Agnivctidrap.aku. 

A small plant, ^^03 feel; found on w'ct lands in Bengal and South India. 

Thejdant has a strong smell, like ihat of muriatic acid, and is u.sed to raise 
blisters in rheumatic; pains, but is not recommended, ov^ing to the excessive Medicine. 
pa 3 n it causes. The juice of the plant is given internally in spleen ; but it 
causes great pain and the result is not certain. 
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Grtaier Cardamon. 

Vtsa.'-Bfngoli, Morang ilichi. 

Ilative of Chittagong and eastern frontier of Bengal; the fruit 
l^embles t|^e true cardamoms in shape and quality, and are of^en sold as 


J: 


,h. 


Amomum Cardamomum. Greater CardaMom. 


Veia. — Bengali, Hindi, WMa-, raw//, Yelarsi; Yelakulu ; Burmese, Bea. 

The greater cardamom of commerce, native of the lovZer Himalayas ; 
the fruits are largely used as a spice, as also in medicine. A medicinal 
oil is extracted from the seeds. 


Amoora Rohituka. 

Vera.— Tiklaiij: Hindi, Harinhara; Tamil, Shem-maram; Telugu, Chawa- 
manu; Burmese, Chayau-ka-yoe. 

A native of Bengal, South India, and Burma. An oil extracted from 
the seeds is used for various economical purposes. The bark is used in 
medicine as astringent. 

Amorphophallus campanulatus. Tdittga Potato. 

, Vera. — Sanskrit, Kand (a common name tor all roots) ; Bengali, Oi; Hindi, Zamin- 

kand ; Tamil, Karuna; Telugu, Muncha kunda. 

An annual, 3toC feet; grows wild in abundance in shady moist lands of 
Bengal. When cultivated in ricb soil, the largest roots weigh from 40 to 
80 lbs.; and Major Drury affirms that an acre of land yields from about 72 
to 180 cwts. of ,fresh roots. In the rainy season, the fetid odour from 
the opening inflorescence is very disagreeable. Boiled and cooked, 
the tuber is used for food by all classes, and is esteemed wholesome. 
The raw wild tuber and the seeds are irritant, and are applied externally 
4:{3 rheumatic swellings and boils. 


Am^^dalus commuoia See Prunus Amygdalus. 

AUftcardium occidentale. Cashew Nut. 

‘ Hijli bidllm j Hindi, Kaju; Tamil, Mumtiri-kottai; Telugu, Idi 

Mamidi. 

A'perennial, 30 to 40 feet; indigenous to the West Indies ; now common 
in Burma and the eastern coast of India. Tjie fruit is of a bright scarlet 
colour, at the bottom of w'hich the Cashew nut protrudes. TKe kernel 
wiien raw is exceedingly acrid, but when boiled it forms a delicious article 
of food. The oil of the nut is used as an anaesthetic in leprosy with 
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advantage. In warts^ corns, and ulcers it iM sdsf held beneficial. The 
expressed juice of the fruit is given in dialrhioea and_ diabetes. The oil of 
the nut, by virtue of its acridity, prevents the attacks of whlte-ants 
upon wood. The stringent juice, which oozes out from the trunk, 
gives a beautiful varnish, and may be substituted for gum arable. The 
bark mayTae used for tanning. * 

Dr. Kanny Lall Dcy, in his '* Indigenous Drugs of India,” makes 
• following remarks on the use of the different products of this tree 


Tan, 


“The kernel has a sweet and agreeable taste, and is eaten with relish when roasted. 
The oil obtained from it by expression is exactly similar to olive oil. A gum, that exudes 
from the bark, resembles gum arabic, but is partially soluble in water, and consists of 
true gtum and Bassorine. The pericarp of the nut contains a black acrid oil, called 
cardole, and is a powerful vesicating agent. The oil is also applied to the floors and 
wooden rafters of houses to prevent the attacks of white-ants. Specific gravity of the 
kernel oil^'9l6o j .soluble in ether j partially in alcohol. It is nutritious and emollient ; 
internally used as a demulcent in form of em ulsion; can be used in pharmacy like' olive 
oil. The gum may be used as a substitute for gum arabic.” 


itoanassa sativa. Pine-appu. 

Vcni-—Anaras; Ananas ; Tamz/, Anasha; Ananas* 

A perennial, i to^ feet; native of the moist forests of South America; Pruh. 
said to have been introduced into India by the Portuguese in 1594, but 
now common in Bengal, punna, South India, and at the foot of the 
Himalayas. The pine-apple may be grown in abundance in all warm 
countries, in damp soils, under the shade of trees. When once planted it 
requires very little attention; although, if cultivated with care .and manured 
with sweepings, the size and taste of the^ fruit are much improved. The 
fruit, which is abundant in the rainy season, is very agreeable. The leaves, 
sometimes 3 yards long, yield a fine white fibre, which is.made into strings Fibre, 
and ropes. They become stronger when wet. In Java and the Straits, a 
valup.ble fabric, the pina silft of commerce, is manufactured from it. Dr. 
Royle, in his “ Fibrpus Plants of India,” makes the following remarks 
on the Ananas fibre :— « 

•••The pine-ap|)le, or ananas, is so well knownan object of the mo.st careful culture 
in Europe, on account of its pleasantly sweet and aromatic fruit, that we should not 
expect to find it included among cordage plants. But its long and rigid leaves, which 
are thorny thc«edges and poiitt, abound in a quantity of fine white fibres jvhich afe, 
in some countries, woven into the finest fabrics, netted or twisted into lines for fishing 
and into ropes possessed of considerable strength. These are said not to be injured by 
constant immersion in water, a property which the natives increase by tanning them. 

.In the experiments which I have made with these various fibres ^different 

kind/of pine-apple fibres), a certain quantity of those prepared at Madras bore abo lbs., 
while gj^imilar quantity from Singapur bore 350 lbs. before they broke; but New 
Zealand flax, in the sam^ proportions, bore bhly 260 lbs.” f- 

'The extraction of the fibre from the leaves is, however, very laborious, 
and until some machine is invented for facilitating the process, the industry 



hats no chance of fa:^erSjfve!opinent in India. The juice of the fresh, 
leaves is a powerful anthelmintic, and that of the fruit a remarkable 
antiscorbutic. 

i. 

fVndrographis paniculata. I^ing of Bitters. 

' 'Veto.'—^anslrii, Kairata i Bengali, Kiltnegh; ttindi, Kriat; DakhiKt, Kal^oath; 

Tamil, Nila-vembu | Telugu, Nela-vemu. 

An annual, i to ij feet; grows wild in Bengal upon walls and on dry 
ground, and cultivated in South India for its stomachic and tonic proper¬ 
ties. It blossoms in winter. The whole plant, known as the “ King of 
Bitters,” contains medicinal properties, but the roots and the leaves are 
rather more appreciated. Tliey are febrifuge, stomachic, tonic, alterative, 
and anthelmintic. The root of this plant enters largely into the tincture 
called “Drogue amere.” Mr. Murray, in his “Plants and Drugs of Sind," 
states that this plant “is very useful in general debility, in advanced 
stages of dysentery, and as a mild aperient in certain forms of dyspepsia.” 
According to Rai Kanny Lall Dey, Bahadur, the domestic medicine known 
as aloie is composed of the juitx of this plant mixed w'ith some carmina.- 
tive and formed into pills. No trade appears to exist in this medicinal 
plant, but any quantity of it can be exported if a demand arises for it. 

f^ndropogfon acicularis. Sec Bhatui grass. 

Andropogon calamus aromaticus. Sweet Catamus. 

Vtn,—ttindi, Rus4 Ghds. 

This scented grass, called sweet calamus in English, grow's wild in 
Central India, North-Western Provinces, and Punjab. 

The oil obtained from this plant, known as the Rusa grass-oil, is sold 
in England under the name grass-oil or oil of rose-scented geranium. 

' The grass-oil is seldom taken internally by the natives, but is considered 
a powerful stimulant to the functions of the several organs, when rubbed 
externally, and is used as a liniment in chronic rheumatism and neuralgic 
^pains; but it is too expensive for general use. The' oil prevents the hairs 
of weak invalids from falling off, and is also considered very efficacious in 
baldness. 

Andropogon contortus. 

• Specimen sent by Superintendent of the Sah^ranpur Botanical 
Gardens. The grass is chiefly used as a fibre. 

Aadropbgon muricatus. Khas-khas. 

VtfSLf—Sansirit, Usir; Bengali, Khas-kh^ ghds; Hindi, Khas; Ta»n7, t^Vette-ver. 

Teeugu, Kurnveru. “ 

This species of grass grows in abundance on high sandy banks and 
waste tracts in^ Bengal, the Coromandel Coast, and Upper India. The 
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, tooix are made into mats and placed before i#the hot season, which, 
when wetted, render the atmosphere cool, and implegnate it with a balmy 
odour. On distillation with water, they yield a fragrant oil, which is used perfunM; 
as a perfume, anA as such it deserves the attention of European per- *~— 
fumei's. The infusion of the roots is held to be stimulant, diaphoretic, Madicloa. 
stogfiachioy and refrigerent * 

^dropogon, sp. 

Veta.—Bengali, Deb-Dhinya. 

It is cultivated in some parts of Eastern Bengal for its grain, which 
resembles seeds of Sorghum bicolor. A small ^sample of this grain has 
been received from Bogra. 

\neiletna tuberosa. 

Vei<. —HiniHt Siyah musU, 

Native of Kumaun ; the rootlets, known as the Siyak musli, are said to Medicine 
possess astringent and tonic prope*rties. See also Curculigo orchioides. 

\nethum graveolens. lor,. , * 

"uiethum Sowa. i graveolens. 

Animal Products, 

The collection made under this head is not large. It consists of— 

(1) Butter, oils, fat, and grease; 

(2) Feathers; 

(3) Fish ; 

(4) Hides, skin.s, leather, and horns ; 

(5) Lac and cochineal; 

(6) Shells; 

(7) Silk, raw, and cocoons : 

(8) Wax and honey ; 

(g) Wool and hair. 

• 

nogdssus latifolicT. 

’Vetn.—Nindi, Dhowa, I>hawra,[Bakli; Telugu, Sberi-manu. 

A native of the forests of the Himalayas and South India. The tree 
yields a gpm, used by the cafico-printers. The wood is highly valued on 
account of its gre^t durability, and its suitableness for agricultural imple- *Tin>ber. 
ments, railway sleepers, and ship-building. 

iflOna reticulata. Netted Custard^apph, 

ytf^^^Bengalit Nona; Dakhinit Rilmphal ; Tami/, Ramsitd maram; TeiugUf Ram 
chettu. ^ ^ 

A tree^ 20 to 30 feet; grows wild or cultivated in Bengal, Burma, and 
South India. Its dark-brownish fruit (netted custard-apple), which Fruit. 
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ripens in the hot se^on^lu eaten by the natives, but is not much esteemed. 
The dried unripe frmt yields a black dye. A good fibre can be extracted 
from the branchlets, which is suitable for the manufacture of rope, cordage, 
&c. As the tree requires no cultivation, and the fqiit improves by prun¬ 
ing after it is in season, the fibre can be obtained at a small cost from the 
puttings. • As a cheap article, therefore, it deserves some attention.^ 

Dona squamosa. Cuttari-appu. 

Vtsa.—Bengali, PAi-, SaripW j Tamil, TelugH,S\iifhtXim. 

A small tree, 15 to 20 feet; native of South America, now thoroughly 
naturalised in India, where it thrives in the plains. It grows wjld in the 
Dekhan, but is cultivated in Upper India for its fruit (custard-apple), which 
forms a delicious article of food. Dr. Balfour states that “ at times of 
scarcity it liberally proved to be the staff of life to the natives. ^It was for¬ 
merly cultivated with much succe.ss in Pegu, but since the country passed 
under the British rule these plantations have fallen into much neglect and 
supplies of the fruit are diminishiug, and it is expected that the fruit will 
soon become very scarce.” The custard-apple and other suh-acid fruits 
are largely eaten by the Burmese with rice. If properly looked after 
and pruned during the hot season, the tree prodiwe.s fruit of double the 
usual size. Medicinally the ripe fruit is considered a maturant, and, 
bruised and mixed with salt, it is applied to malignant tumours to hasten 
suppuration. The seeds contain an acrid principle fatal *to insect.s ; and 
the dried unripe fruit, powdered and mixed with gram flour, is used to 
wash the head with the object of drstroying vermin. An infu.sion of the 
leaves is considered efficacious in prolopsis ani of children. The root i.s 
considered a drastic purgative ;’natives administer it in acute dysentery. 


AnthemiS nobiliS. See Matricaria Chamomila. 

Anthemis pyrethrum. See Pyrethum indicum.* 

Antimony. 

This metal is chiefly brought from Kandahar. In its ter-sulphid^ com¬ 
position it is Used as a cosmetic for the eyes and is said'to strengthen the 
eyesight. 


Apium involucratum. {Reduitd to Carum Roxburghianum.) 

Sto-—P tyrhotis invoUicrata. 

Venn — Bengali, Rinduni; Hintii, Ajmodh. 

* . • ? • 

Cultivated for its seeds, used as a spice as well as in medicine. Mr. 

Baden-Powell ^tates that the roots and the fruits^ are considetTO bitter, 
beating, diuretic, and laxative, used for jaundice and gravel, and to remove 
colic, increase the appetite, and sweeten feetid breath ; also for flatulence, 
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stoppage of urine, and menses. The wild pjt^Kt iiC considered poisonous; 
used as an aromatic stimulant in colic, diarrhoea, and catarrh ; also in fever. 
It probably contains Apiol, an oily 4 iquid substituted fortjuinine. 


Aquilaxia Agallocha. Agallocha ; A he »r Eagle-wood. 

* Vem.— Bengali, AgaxM •, Pertian, Ud-i-Hmd; Hindi, Agar; Tamil, AggalichanJ^a; 

Telvgu, Agni; Surmesei Akyau. 

9 

A large tree ; native of the mountainous tracts of Silhet and Assam; 
supposed to produce the true calumbac, or eagle-wood of commerce. 
Other trees are also said to produce similar substance, zs Aquilaria ovata, 
A. secundaria, Excmcaria Agallocha, and ihe Aloexylon Agallochum. The 
wood is much prized as a perfume, and is also used in medicine. Given 
in decoction, it allays thirst in fever, and is also serviceable in vertigo and 
palsy, ^n essential oil obtained from it is given in specijil diseases. In 
Cochin-China a common paper is manufactured from the bark. 


Pfrftim e. 

Medicine. 

Oil. 

Paper. 


Aracbis hypogses.. Earih-nul, Ground-nut, or Pea-nut. 

Vern*— Sanskrit, Buclianaka; Bengali, MAt-kalai, chincr-bAdlim ; Hindi, Mungphali; 

Dakhini, ViWy.ati-mung; Tamil, Vericadalai; Telugu, Veru-sanaga-kaya; 

Blirmrsff Mai-bai. 

An annual, a native of South America, now extensively cultivated in 
South India and some partsrfjf Bengal and Upper India. The fruit of this Fruit, 
plant, instead of ripening above ground, buries itself below the surface. 

* When parched, it tastes like sweet almond, and is considered a valuable 
food in many parts of Asia, Africa, and America. It is also made 
into sweetmeats in certain parts of Iqdia. But the most valuable pro¬ 
duce of the plant Is the oil, obtained by expression from the seeds. Oil. 

It tastes like the olive oil, for which it is often substituted in pharmacy. 

It has a specific gravity of about o giS, becomes turbid at 3', concretes at 
3° tc»4®, and hardens at 7“. It is chiefly used for burning in lamps, and in 
the manufacture of #oap. Large quantities of the oil are annually exported 
from the Madras 4 ^residcncy. 

Arec& Catechu. Areca or Belel-nut. 

Gubdk; Bengali, Supiri, Gui ; Supiri ; Tamil, ffottaipakk*; 

Telugu, Poka-vakka; Burmese, Kwyun. ^ 

The most graceful and elegant of all Indian palms, which grows to a 
height of 30 to 40 feq,t, with a tuft of feathery leaves at the top ; cultivated 
all aTong the sea-coast of India* and Burma for its fruit—the Areca or 
Betel»n|;t of commerce. A decoction from the nuts is used in dyeing, and 
a kind of' inferior caiechu is extracted from them. NaKVes chew the nut Dye. 
witfi betel leaves {Piper betel, vern. Pan) or singly, and it is stated that Spice, 
about 5omillions of the human race use it in this way. An excellent tooth- 
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powder is prepared^roi^N^e roasted nuts. Young unhusked nuts pos 
8W8 astringent properties, and are prescribed in bowel complaints and ba< 
■ulcers. An infusion of the ripe nut is given to horses as a purgative. Th 
^spathe which covers the tender blossoms is adapted for paper manufacture 
^nd the leaves for thatching and matting, as well as for making rough bags 
jp'he juice <of the palm is intoxicating. The following figures shojv th« 
xport of betel-nut from India during the five years ending 1880-81:— 


1876-77 

1877.78 

1878- 79 

1879- 8<i 

1880- 81 


687.230 

383,553 

381,732 

2,287,900 

967,005 


In the last year (1880-81) the exports were 
countries• 


United Kingdom . 
liast Coast of Africa . 

Mauritius , . . . 

Aden . , . . 

Arabia .* . 

China and Hong-Kong 
Other countries . 

Of this quantity, Bengal contributed 
Sind, 2,110 lbs.; Madras, 91,385 lbs. 


Value, 

a 

6.08s 
3.924 
4,535 
21.459 
8,077 

chiefly to the following 

Iba. 

65,501 

. . 208,663 

60,142 

34,538 

24,418 
• 585,297 

38446 

97,717lbs.; Bombay, 775,79slbs., 


Allgeffloae mexicana. Mexican Arg^one, Gamboge Thistle, Jamaica yellou 

2 'histU, or Mexican Poppy. 

Vem.—SaKiiWl, Brahma-dandi; Bengali, Shiil-kant 5 ; Hindi, Bherband ; Da- 
khini, Pili-dhutura j Tamil, Brahma-danduvirai; Telugu, Brahma- 
Jandi-vittulu. 

A herbaceous annual, native of Jamaica, the Caribee Islands, and Mexico, 
brought to India about three centuries ago, now grows spontaneously 
on waste lands at the beginning of the cold season. The whole plant 
abounds in a yellow juice, which, when dry, resembles gambogq, and 
is prescribed in dropsy, jaundice, and cutaneous afleclsons. Externally 
it is applied in ophthalmia, but is considered a dangerous remedy. 
The seeds are narcotic; used in the West Indies as a substitute for Ipecac- 
, uanha. A pale-yellow, clear, limpid oil is obtained from the seeds, which 
is used for burning in lamps, and given medicinally in ulcers and erup¬ 
tions. Price of seeds, 2\d. per Ib. 

Algjrreia spedosa. Elephant Creeper. 

Vem — Sancifrit, Samudrapalaka j Bengali, Hindi, iBich-tarek, GuguH j Tamil, 
< Shamuddirap-pach-chai; Telugu, Samudrapala, *■' 

A twining perennial, found all over India. The leaves are both 
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matarativc and absorptive; when the ttnrfer-^<ft isMpplied to the inflamma-’ 
tion it hastens suppuration, and the upper part hastens resolution. It is 
also efficacious in skin diseases. 

• 

.^istolochia indica. Indian Birthwort. 

.. • 

• Vera.— Sanskrit, Sunanda, Hari, Jovari, arkamula; 5 «iyaZ»', Isarmur; Is'^el, 

Jorabel; Dakhini, Sampsun, IsharroCI; Tamil, Ich-chura-muliver ; Teii^ut 
Ishvara-veni. ■' 

A twining perennial, found all over India, but not in abundance. 
The root is said to posse.ss emnienagogue and antarthritic properties. 
It is also reckoned a valuable antidote for snake-bite, and is used to cause 
abortion. An infusion of the Itave.s, mixed with ca.stor oil, is considered 
highly efficacious in obstinate psora. The juice of the fresh leaves is very- 
useful in the croup of children, by inducing vomiting, without causing 
any defression, where ipecac, and iodide of potassium haVe failed to pro¬ 
cure any favourable result; and it is said that, if resorted to*in the earlier 
stages, no surgical operation becomes at all necessary. 


Arsenic. 

Three compounds of arsenic arc found in the market,—white, vern. 
Sankhia; orpiment or sulphuret of arsenic, vern. Hartal; and realgar 
or bisulphide of arsenic, vern. Sankhii. surkh and Sankhia sidh. White 
arsenic is bfrought from I^urma, China, and the Persian Gulf. All the 
three kinds of arsenic are used in native medicine, and the yellow orpi- 
ment is also used as a dye. . 

Arteniisisi vulgfaris, var. indioa. Indian Wormiuood. 

Vern*—S'atwjtW/, Damana suraparna; Persian, Barinj-asif-i-kohi; Bengali, Dona; 

Hindi, Gandmar, Mustiru; Dabhivi, Mustani; Tannf, MRchi-pattiri; Trlttgu, 
Machi-patri. ^ 

Cultivated in Indian gardens, but that used in India i.s brought from 
Kabul. The dried* plant is considered a febrifuge, useful in cerebral 
di^ases, asthma, and dyspepsia. The following history of the plant *is 
taken from Mft Murray’s “ Plants and Drugs of Sind ” :— 

“ This plant is said to have been named Artemis, one of the names of Diana, the god¬ 
dess of Chastity, Sn account of tl^e purposes to which it was applied in bringing on pre¬ 
cocious puberty. Aijiong tonic, bitter, and aromatic medicines, the plants of this genus aie 
more deserving of notice, the various .species having been employed in medicine from the 
most remote antiquity. Of these, wormwoods are the most celebrated; they derive their 
English name from iheir employment as vermifuges. The plant under notice is a powerful 
deobstruent, and its strong aromatic odour and bitter taste indicate stomachic and tonic 
prop0Fi.;%, and, according to Ainslie, it is regarded as possessing such by the people of South¬ 
ern India, who sometim# also use it in antiseptic fomentations, as^’they do its congener, 
Artemisia abrotanum. In nervous and spasmodic affections connected with debility the 
leaves and tops are administered, and on infusion of them in phogadenic ulceration, ^llew 
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' «tetes tluit irt AighknistuVas l^^ughottt India, a strong decoction is given as a Varmifugt^ 
and a weak one to childrm in measles. He also mentions that an infusion of any of-the 
Artemesias is given as a tonic. In Sind and Persia, Artemisia vahliana also furnishes a 
tonic, febrifuge, and vermifuge." 

Artemisia vulgaris. Wormwood, 

Van.’^fersian, Berunjasif; Hindi, N%donj, f* 5 tij Telugu, DavaiAma. c 

{ Common in Kumaun; has stomachic and tonic properties, and is used 
as a febrifuge. 
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Aitocarpus Chaplasha. 

Vem. — Bengali, Chaplash; Burmese, Toungpeingnai. 

A lofty deciduous timber tree of Eastern Bengal, Burma, and the Anda¬ 
man Islands. The wood, used for making canoes, tea-boxes, and furniture, 
is said to get harder and heavier by storage. 

Artocarpus integrifolia. Indian Jack Tree. 

Vm.—Sanskrif, Panasa; Bengali, Kanthal ; Hindi, Panas ; Daklitni, Fanas; 

Tamil, Palah-niaram ; Telugu, Panasa-kurra-podi; Burmese, Poingnai. 

A large timber and fruit tree, found all over India, but common in 
Bengal, Burma, and South India. A tull-grown fruit. ofU weighs 30 to 
60lbs.; when green, it is used as a vegetable and made into pickles. The 
fleshy substance around the white seeds in the ripe fruit is eaten raw and 
much relished by the natives; but, owing to a strong smell, it is not liked by 
many Europeans. The roasted seeds have a taste similar to the Spanish 
chestnut. In Sumatra the roots, cut into chips and boiled in w'.ater, produce 
a yellow' dye, w'hich is fixed by alum, and strengthened by the addition of a 
little turmeric; in Burma the priests wear yellow cloth dyed with it; in 
South India a yellow dye is produced from a decoction of the sawdust. 
Medicinally, the juice exuding from the trunk is applied externally 
to glandular swelhi.gs and to .abscesses t<J promote suppuratiory; the 
tubers out of which the blossoms sprout are worn in the waist to cure 
.hydrocele ; the young leaves used in skin disease.s, anSthe root in decoction 
given internally in diarrhoea. The leaves are also considered an antidote 
to snake-poison. A fibre, extracted from the bark, was Jient to the Paris 
Exhibition from Sandoway; a cordage fibre is also obtained from the bark 
in Kumaun. The bark also yields a ver^ dark-lookiifg gum, soluble in' 

' water, which is, however, not useful for any econoinical purpose. The 
wood is much valued, and is suitable for making boxes, furniture, &c., and 1 
is exported to Europe for cabinet-work. 

Artocarpus Lakoocha. Small Jack, 

Vtn,-^Sansigit, Lakucha; Bengali, Dephal; Hindh Barhal; Daikini, Low,; 

Telugu, Earomaregu ; Burmese, Mi-ou-Iouke. <■ 

A tree common in Bengal and Burma. The sub-acid fruit is eaten 
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and also made into pickles. The root yields^yeipw aye, ana a corda^ 
fibre is obtained from the bark. A dark-loolcing gim is obtained from the pii,,,. ,. 
bark, but not used for any economical purpose. The wood seasons well, Tinib«r». ; 
and is suitable for (jabinet-work. 

Arum campanulatum. See Amorphophalus campanulatus. ‘ 

Arum colocasia. See Colocasia antiquoram. 

• 

Asparagus racemosus- 

"Vtin.—- Sanskrit, Bengali, Satamuli; Hindi, Satdwar ; Telugu, Challa. 

A small climbing plant, with fragrant flowers, found all over India. Root 
used medicinally, considereo refrigc'rent, demulcent, diuretic, aphrodisiac, MedkiM, 
antispasmodic, and alterative ; employed chiefly in nervous and renal dis¬ 
eases. ^^hen administered in combination with sugar and honey, it is 
effectual in diarrhoea and dy.sentcry caused by bilious disorders. 


Asparagus sarmentosus. Lmcar-leaved or Climbing Asparagus. 

Vern.- Sufed^mui^U ; Trim//, Tannir-vittan-tcig; Challfi-gaddalu, 

A climbing shrub, found in Upper India and the Dekhan. The root, 
which is long, \\hile, and fleshy, is considered nourishing and aphrodisiac. Medicine, 
jdoiled with gil, it is applied to cutaneous diseases. It is often brought 
from China in a candied state. The root of Bombax malabaricum and 
Hyposcis orchioides is also sold in the market as Sufed musli. 

Astercantba longifolia. Long-leaved Barleria. 

'S!t:*ia ''’ Sanskriii Ikshugandlia, Kantakalikd; Hindi, TdImakhAnA, Jamilf 

NirmuH ; Nirgubi V'eru. • 

An annual, found on m<*ist lands all over India The whole plant pos- 
scs.ses tonic and diuretic properties; the seeds, called To! makhiind ^ are Medicine, 
given in gonorrhee^; the root, in decoction, i,- ddmini.stered in dropsical 
cas^s and gravel; the leaves are also used .T'- .1 diurctii after being boil&il 
in vinegar; and even the ashes of the dri<;d plant are considered useful. 

Astragalus Jiamosus. Hook-pddded Milk Vetch. 

Vern.—//»nd«,ir4j-b4dsh4hi, Katild. 

An annual, found in Beluchistan, Sind, and the Punjab, belongs to the 
genua of plants which’produce the gum tragacanth oi commerce. Tragacanth 
possesses emollient and demulcent properties, and is useful in the irritation Medicine, 
of t{ie *mucus memlyanes, specially the pulmonary ^nd genito-urinary 
org.tns. By dyers and calico-printers it is employed as an adjunct to 
dyeing substances, for producing a glaze on the coloured stuffs. Dye. 
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AagiktotHMa O^tas. (deduced to Saussurea Lappa.) - 

'VttB.—'SaHsifit, Kuta; Persian, Kust-i-hind; Bengali, Hindi, Pachak, Kfit; Tamil, 
Eustam; Telugu, Changld. 

An annual, native of the southern slopes of the*Himalayas, especially 
near Kashmir. Dr. Falconer has identified this plant to be the source of 
( ;e Costu^ arabicus of the ancients, used as an incense in fhe teifiples. 
It forms also an ingredient for hair-powder. Medicinally, it is considered 
a bitter, aromatic tonic, used in fever; also stomachic, depurative, and aphro¬ 
disiac. A preserve made of it is reckoned wholesome and nutritious. 
Mr. John Smith, in his “ Dictionary of Economic Plants,” however, identi¬ 
fies the costus root with the produce of another plant. He states : 

“ Costus of the ancients has of late been ascertained to be the roots of Aploiaxis 
auriculata, a strong-rooted perennial plant of the composite (compositml family, a native 
of Kashmir, having a flowering stem attaining 5 or 0 feet in height, bearing heads of purple- 
coloured flowersflike thistles, on the apex of the branches. Its roots are extenl'vely collect¬ 
ed, it is stated, to the amount of 2,000.000 lbs. a year, forming an important article of 
trade. It is conveyed to Bombay, and thence shipped to the Persian Gulf, Rod Sea, and 
China. Its chief use is in perfumery, and in China is burnt in the temples and used medi- 
cinally to excite appetite. In Kashmir it is not much used except to keep away insects 
from shawls. It is known by the name of kdt in the bazars,” 

'Fhe sample sent is the substance known as “ kut” in the bazars. 


Arena sativa- Oats. 

Vent. — Hindi, Jai. 

The cultivation of oats has only lately been commenced in this country 
around military cantonments and Government stud dep6ts, where there is 
a large demand for nourishing fodder. In the year 1880-81, the area under 
oats in the 30 temporarily-settled districts of the North-Western Provinces 
was 9,781 acres^ Itisalso grown in small quantities in the Kumaun Hima¬ 
layas for local consumption. 


AVerrhoa Carambola. CaramMa Tree. 

Veto,—Bengali, KimrAngS; Hindi, Kannal j Dathini, Ehamrak; Tamil, Tamarta 
maram ; Telugu, Karomonga. 

A small tree, 15 to 20 feet; native of Ceylon and the Mbluccas, now 
cultivated in gardens in Bengal, Burma, and South ftidia. The fruit is 
made into syrup, pickled or preserved in sugar. In Burma, cooked in 
curriss, it is highly relished as a wholesoipe dish. The acid leaves are con¬ 
sidered a good substitute for sorrel. The leaves, the root, and the fruit are 
used as a cooling medicine. The fruit is also used as an acid in^yemg. 

C 

Azadirachta indlca. ^te Melia Azadirachta. 
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Babui grass. (Unidentified.) 

Thjs gra-s.s is widMy distributed throughout Hongal, where .strong ropes 
and string.s are made of it. ft is also suitable for the manufacture of paj^. 

Badhaborodh. (tinldcnu&cd.) 

* A medicinal .substance purcliased at the Calcutta mark< < ; use not 
known. 


Baila gr^SS. (Umdenlined.) 

Found in Oudh and the Sub -1 hinalajan regions. It is laigcdv used in 
the manufocture ol j)ajier b\ the Upper India P.iper Mill ('o. ot Lucknow 

0 • 

Bakotnba. (Unidentified.) 

A mcditinal suhstann' pun h.i.scd .it tin- ('akult.i m.irket , u.s»* not 
known. 


Baksba grass. | Unidentified.) 

Found in the marshes of Bcng.il, used as a gteen todder in the rainy 
season 

BalsainodcndrOQ Mukul, Gum BJdUum het. 

Vem.— Bengali, Hindi, (iuj>gul, Mukul. 

A small tree, 4 to 6 feet; native of Western India and R:i{putana. 

The produce of this tree, as also of li. Agailoiha, 1 >, pnhcsicus, &e., is 
the gum resin bdellium of commerce, which is used as an incense and a 
medicine. It is found in brittle massc.i of a red, ycdlc^v, or brownish 
colour, sometimes transparetd, with a bitterish, balsamic taste, like myrrh; 
is .soliible in potass, and contains resin, gum, bassorine, and a volatile oil. 

It is often used as a sbbstitulc for myrrh, and possesses similar medic'inal 
virtues. Guggul i.s used in native medicine as a demulcent, carminative, and’Medu-ine. 
alterative, and is considered specially useful in Icpro.sy, rheumatism, and 
syphilic disorders. When applied externally to boils and .abscesses, it acts 
as a powerful reso^vant; in ulcorous mouths it forms a valuable g-argle. 

Balsamodendron pubescens, a native of Sind, also yields the gum 
bdellium which is u^ed for similar purposes. 

Balsamodendron Myriiia. Myrrh.* 

— Sanskrit, Bola; Bengali, Hindi, Hiribol. 

A,tree*, native of dfrabia and Africa. The gum resifl obtained froyi 
this tree is the cek'brated myrrh of commerce, of which, acc'ording to Dr. 

Fareira, there are three varieties From ancient time myrrh has been Perfume 

u 
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burnt jn temples as |in ihcense. Medicinally it is bitter, acrid and aro¬ 
matic, and is largely used as an expcilorant in chronic coughs, and as an 
emnienagogue in irregular menses. Externally u.sed as rubefacient, in 
combination with some irritant oil, on painful parts; it forms also a 
valuable gargle in ulcers of the mouth. ’ 

B^mbusa arundinacea. Bamboo. 

Vem.— Sanskrit, Van'.ai Persian, Nai*hindij Bengali, Hindi, BAn?; Tamil, 
MangiJ; Telugu, ^aVkas. 


The bamboo is found almost everywhere in India, and is one of the 
most useful of Indian plants. The frame-work and the posts of the vil¬ 
lage huts in Bengal are entirely made of bamboo. Baskets, mats, chairs, 
ladders, masts of vessels, bed-j)osts, fishing-rods, spears, carts, and all 
sorts of housi'hold furniture .arc made of it. The young shoots, when 
tender, are uaten as a veget.able. ^ 

Different species ol bamboo grow wild in .almost .all the mountainous 
tracts in India and Burma, and larious jiroposals have from time (o time been 
made to utilise them as a paper-making material, but no satisfactory result 
has yet been achieved in this direction. Mr Routledge, in his paper on 
" Bamboo considert'd as ‘a pnjjer-making ni.aterial,”. writes— 

“Ot all the fibre-yielding pkinls known to botanical smenre, there is not one so well 
calculated to meet the pressing requirements ot the papei trade as bambixi, Ixith as 
regards facility and economy of production, .is well as the quality ot the p.ipcr • stock ’ 
whiihcanbe manufactured therefrom. Grown under tavoui.able londitioiis ot i lim.ilc 
and soil, there is no plant which will give so he.ivy .a crop ot available hhu to the acri- 
and no pl.ant that requires so little tor its i ultication and continuous production.” 


Mr. Atkinson sbates that * 

“attempts have been ni.ade m Engl.and to obtain from the bamboo a half-suift 
or pulp for papet mnnuf.itture, but these have failed, chiefly from using the plant when 
it had .'ittained to some degree of maturity, and the hbre had become e\tiemely dense 
•and the external'.kin hatd and silitious. In this stale the prtxesses for sottening the 
material and converting it into pulp by long-conlim^ed boiling or digesting inver)’ strong 
solutions of I ausiic alkali at a high temperatuie were tioublesonie, expensive, anti danger, 
oils. Ml, Uoutledge will theiefore take the young plant.^ and by a system of close 
, plantations, well watered .and systematically cropped, ensure successive growths avail¬ 
able foi preparation into stocks.” ^ 

Kir J. D. Hooker, in his Himalayan Journal, describes a manufactory for mak- 
ing paper out of bamboo, lie found the stems steeped in large water-tanks 
with a solution of lime for a length of tTme, .after whk'h tht^ were taken 
* out, and beaten on stonc.s, until they became soft, antj all the hard matter 
removed. The bamboo flow'crs once in 30 or 40 years in seasons of 
extreme drought, and this event is considered as a prerursor of famine. 
'I'he seeds arc eaten boiled like rice. * Mc'dicinally the silicious 'deposit, 
called in Hindi Tabashir or Banslochan, Tamil Mungaluppu» Tcluf’u 
Venduruppu, (irirmed in the joints oi the female bamboo, is considered 
efliracious in paralytic eomjtlaints, flatulenry, and poisoning cases. It is 
also esteemed as a valuable nertine louir. The root is considered 
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a diluent, the bark a specific for eruptions,*'and||the leaves an anthel¬ 
mintic and a powerful emmenagogue. A fungus growing at the root of the 
bamboo is esteemed as a valuable vermifuge. 

Bang, ^Unidentified.) 

•Specimens of the ban^ seed have been received both from Cawn^re 
and Kumaun. Muhammadan phy.sicians use it as an aphrodisiac. The Medicme, 
* seeds also yield an oil by expression. ■ O'** 

Banjowan. Str Ligusticum diffusum. 

Barley. • See Ilordeum hexastiebum, 

Barringtonia racemosa. 

Veji.— Bengali, Samiidraphal; Hindi, Ijjul; Tamil, Samudrii.p.allam ; Telugu, 

Kanapa chetlu. 

A large handsome tree, found in Bengal and Southern India. The root Medicine, 
and the hark are bitter, posse.ssing virtue.s similar to that of cinchona, and 
are considered a valuable medicine for their dc'ob.strueul and cooling proper¬ 
ties : the fruit is ver\ efficacious in roughs, colds, and asthma ; the kernels of 
the drupes, mixi d with sago and butter, are given in diarrheua, with ginger 
and lemon-juice, in tenesmus; and with milk, in jaundice and other bilious 
diseases : the seeds are aromatic, useful in colic, parturition, and in ophthal¬ 
mia. 

Bam g^SS. (Unidentified.) 

Found in the Bengal marshes; ai^pears to be suitable for the manufac¬ 
ture of mats and paper; now used as a green (odder in the rains. 

Basket-work. 

Many places of India are famous for such work, among which Monghir 
in Bengal and Palgliat in Madras arc famous. Basket-w'ork is generally 
made with rattan fane^ bamboo, Munj, Sar, and other grasses, palm and 

dat§ leaves, &c. 

• 

Bas^ butyil^ca. The Indian Butter Tree, 

Vetn.rHindi^ Phulwa, Chiui^tf. 

A tree, 30 to 40 feet; native of Kumaun and Nepal. 'The honey pro-* 
duced by bees feeding on the flowers of this tree is considered the 
best honey in Kumaur. A vegetable butter, of a delicate w'hite colour, and Oil. 
resembling fine lard, is obtained by expression from the seeds, which melts Medicine, 
at i2tJ'’Br. It is used as a lubricant in rheumatism, and as a cold cream 
and Jip salve. The cSkes left after the expression of thef oil and the sweet 
insipid pulp of the fruit are edible. The seeds also contain a large pro- Food 
portion of saccharine matter, from which sugar is manufactured in Kumaun, saccharine. 
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Bassia latifolia. Jifa^a T^iv. 

Vem.-Saiisicit, M.ndhuka i Brn)>a!i, Jlitidi, Mahua; Tami!, Kit elugei; 

Tetugu, Ipi. 

A large tree, 40 feet; found in the forests of We.stern Bengal an<i Central 
^ ’,idia, also rullivated in the North-Western Provinces and Oudh. The tree 
^s very valuable on account of its flowers, which, preserved by'drying, form 
an article of food to the poorer clas.ses, especially of the wild tribes 
inhabiting the forests of Central India. The flowers are sweet, but, owing 
to a very strong smell, are not relished except by those accustomed to 
their use. A first-class [tree often yields more than 20 cwts. of flower 
An ardent spirit is manufactured from them, which is largely consumed 
by those classes of the pt'oplc who have no caste objection to the use ol 
spirituous liquors. The Mahua flowers should attract the attention ol 
European spirit manufacturers. Major Drury states that the Mahua spirit, 
if. carefully 'distilled, resembles good Irish whisky in taste. An oil is 
obtained by ex})res.ston from the seeds, which is used for burning in tamj>s, 
as well as for adulterating j^/// (clarified butter). It is also suitable for the 
manufacture of soap. Medicinully, a decoction of the flowers i.s given in 
coughs ; the spirit used as a stimulant; the kernels as a demulcent; and 
the oil applied externally as aii emollient. The wood is strong and w'as 
tried as railway sleepers in the Central Provinces. 

Ba^ia lon^foiia. WHJ Sapo/a Tree. 

Vem.—Taw/, llUipp.ii; Teliigu, Ippa; Burmese, Kon-zan. 

A species of the above tree, found in .Southern India. The flowers of this 
species are more fleshy, and are eaten as food after being roasted, as well 
as the skins of the fruit, boiled to the consisfency of jelly. The oil obtained 
from the seeds is used as a lamp oil, in the manutacturc of country soap, 
and as a substimte for ghi (clarified butter) and cocoanut oil in cooking 
curries and making sweet-cakes. Dr. Balfour states that the seeds contain 
about 30 per cent, of oil, which is of a bright yellow colour, and' that it 
may form an important article of export, as it makes good candle and soap. 
Medicinally, a decoction of tl«‘ bark, the leace.s, and the green fruit is em¬ 
ployed as an astringent and emollient, and also in tlv* cure of it 4 h and 
rheumatic affections: the oil is applied externally for skin diseases. The 
cakes left after the expression of the oil ere used in washing the head, for 
which purpose they are exported to places where the tree docs not grow. 

Batat&S edulis. Szvee/ Potato. 

Vem.— Bengali, .Shakarkand or Ranga Alu; Hindi, Shakarkand Tamil, 
Vulli-kiz-hangu ; Burmese, Kozwon. ... 

A perennial creeper, originally a native of the Indian Archipelago, 
now cultiv.aled all over India for its edible roots, which are sweet and 
palatable, and considered very nourishing. There are two varietie.s, the red 
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and while. The tender shoots are also eaten a vegetable, and the 
leaves arc greedily eaten by cattle. The tubers contain a large proportion 
of starch. The roots are slightly laxative. Modicine. 

♦ 

Batat^ sp. (SAnlviilu). .9^ Pach>rhizus angulatus. 

« 

Bauhinia purpurea. 

Vem.— i Hindi, Kaliarj r«»i/ 7 , Podda-nt# j T.'/ifj-u, lC<nchan; 

Burnii",i‘, Mahalay-lani. 

An ornamental tree, 20 to 30 feet; found in Bengal, Burma, North- 
Western Provinces, and South India. Buds eaten as a vegetable. Bark VeRetible. 
used for dyeing and tanning. Medic inally, bark astringent, root rarmin- Rye-, 
ativo, flowers laxative ; bark or root and flowers, mixed with rice-water, 
used as maturant for boils and abscesses. The tree* also ytc-lds a gum, Gum. 
called %mk/'-gond. A fibre is extractc'd from the barU, of which a Fibre, 
sample has been received from Madra.s. 

Bauhinia racemosa. 

Vtra.--‘>11 mirit. V.in.irHja, PcnfruH, Banraj, Hindi, M.iuil ghila; Burmese, 

Bevijin. 

A niagnificc‘iit creeper, found all over India and Burma. A strong 
cordage is made from the inner bark, but does not last long if ke]>t Kibre. 
ccmstantlv in*water. 

Bauhinia tomentosa. Dmvnv Mountain Ebony ; J'lllmti Dau/iin/a. 

Vern—i'rtsci'n/, lls.uuaduga, Tamil, Kat.itti, Bu>mn,r, Ma-ha lilac-ga-wa. 

A large shrub, 12 feet; native of South India. The dried leavc's and 
buds are given in clysc-nlery; a decoction of the root-bark is considered 
useful in liver complaints and as an 'antlu'lmintic; tfle bruised bark is Msairina. 
extc-rnally applied on tunftmrs and wounds. A cordage fibre is extrac ted Fibre, 
from the bark, of w^jith a -.ample has been received from Madras 
• 

Bauhinia Vahlii. 

ytm.—Hindi, Malda ; Dnlhini, Chambuli, Tcluea, Adda. 

A large climiiing shrub, 40 to 50 feet; native of the Himalayas and the 
hilly districts. The seeds have a sweet, astringent flavour, eaten fric-d iij 
clarified butter. * The creeper in its natural state is used for .susjiension 
bridges over hill streams in the Hirnalayas, and a fibre, called selu, is Fibn*. 
manufactured from the bark, •for which purjiose it is first boiled jftul then 
beaten with a mallet, to render it soft and pliant. The leaves, which 
are a foot in length and breadth, are made into umbrellas and baskets .by 
being sewn together with tw igs, and also used for thatching. The ker- 
nels are :.aid to possess tonic and aphrodisiac properties. Medicine. 
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tsears' grease. 

A small sair.pl<‘ ha.s been sent from the Kumaun hills. The small 
quantity in which it is procurable only in certain wild ])arts of the country 
does not admit of its being an article of commerce. When obtained it 

burnt in lamps by the poor jjeoplc, or medicinally used as an emollient 

rl)eumat!sm. 

Beaver skin. 

A .small skin, said to be of beaver, has been sent from Kunrauii. The 
article is not very important, as it can be procured only in small quantitic's. 

Bena grass. (Umdcniifieil.) 

Found in the mar.shes and ricc-fields of Bengal in the rainy season, used 
as a fodder. • . 

Benincasa cerifera. 

Vern.—Ktimni, Hindi, Konra, Pothii, Tamil, Knmbuli; Trhmit^ Dudidi 

A climbing or prostrate ])lant, cultivated all over India for its fruit; eaten 
cooked in curries or m.ade into sweetmeats, hledicinally, the fruit is 
considered alterative and highly styptic, useful in pulmonary and \ encreal 
disorders, and popularly known as a valualdf' antimercuri.ilis ; the wati>r 
which exudes from the ripe fruit given internally, and a .slice of the fruit 
applied externally to the temples, will stoj) bleeding from any of the 
internal organs. N.ativc physicians condemn the use of the very tender 
fruit. A wild variety, called in Hengal Til nau, is poisonous. 

Berberis aristata and Berberis L]rcium. Indian or Nfal Barbcny. 

Yern.— Bengali, Hindi, Chitra, Darhaldi, Rasaut, Kashmal; Pm/aw, ZirisHk, Chitra. 

A spinous shrub, native of the Himalayas and the Nilgiris. The extract, 
obtained from the bark and wood, is largely used by the native 
practitioners as a tonic, and a remedy for ophthalmia. A yellow dye i.s 
obtained from the root, chiefly used in colouring leather. The bhrries 
are dried for currants and brought to the plains, w'here they are sold 
under the name of Zirishk tufnh, or acid currants. An oil is also extracted 
from the seeds. The average annual exjwrt of Rasaut from the Kumaun 
hills docs not exceed 5 cwts. 

Berrys ‘AnunoniUs. Ti imomah Wood. 

Vem.— Burmese, Petwoon. 

A large tree,i native of South India, Burma, and Ceylon. The bark 
yields a fibre, of which a sample has been received from Burma. The 
timber is strong, and used for carts, agricultural implements, &c. 
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Beta Vulgaris and B. vulgaris, var. orientalis. TIu Bengal Beet. 

^ Vem.— Bengali, Bit Palang. 

Largely cultivated in Bengal and Upper India and used like spin^h. 
The,seeds are used as a cooling medicine. B. vulgaris, the com,|Un 
beet, is also cultivated for spinach and for its root 

Betula Bhojpattra. Indian Pa\)tr Birth. 

• . 

Vetn ^-Sanskrit, Hiadi, Bhurj.i, Briti;ali, Bhurjipatra, Te/ugii, U.iriap.ltri chrttii. 
Native ol the Himah'iyas. In ancient times the bark was used a.s 
writing paper. It is at present used lor packing, making umbrellas, 
coveting thatcht's, and for hukka tube-s. 

Bhabar grass. (Unidenliried,) 

This*grass is \ery common in the Sub-JIimalayaii rt-gibiis, and is used 
in making ropes and .strings It is stiitable lor the manulacture ol pajter. 

Bhangira. (Unidentified.) 

spice ‘.ei.l Irom Kumaun. T'*rol)ably th* seeds of Pcrilla ocinioides, 
from which an oil is ^'xprt'.ssed lor culinary use. 

Bhatui grass. (Andropogon acicularis.) 

« ' 

A common grass lound in the fields of Lower Bengal, usetl only as a 
fodder in the rains. It also produces a very line grain which is used lor 
food in famine times. 

Bhauranda. (Unidentified.) 

A'meditinal .substance sent Irom Kumaun. 

Bhekula. ‘(Uni denlified.) 

A fibre sent Isom Kumaun. 

BbetM. 

A salt-waterJish, foundin.theUanges delta, sold in a dried state in the 
Calcutta market 

Bhola. 

a 

A fish, found in the rivers o') Bengal; sold in a dried state in flic Lai- 
cuthi market. 


Vegetable. 

Medicine. 


Fifno. 


Fibre. 


Spire, 

(Jil. 


Fodder. 

Food. 


Mrrlicine, 


Fibre. 


BigDOnia suaveolens. (Misspelt “sativa" in the CUs.sificiI List.) Su StCico- 
sjiermum suaveolens. 
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(Unidentified.) 

Probabl)ii ifaniic^ Oankulatus; used in medicine as a tonic, alterative, 
”d jjpbrodisia^. 

■A 

Orellana. ArmUo. « 

^ "VSi.*— Hindi, L ttkan j T-tmii, Kuragu; Tatuga, J.ifra, viWulu ; Biirinete, 

TbiAn. 



A middle-sized tree, found in South India, Bengal, and Burma. It is 
culuvated in Mysor and Burma for the yellow dye which the pulp of 
the seeds yields; the Indian dye is, however, inferior to that of the West 
Indies. About 300,000 lbs. of this dye are annually imported into Great 
Britain. It imparts an orange colour to silk and cotton, but is not very 
permanent. Medicinally, arnotto is reckoned an astringent and slightly 
purgative, and, is considered a good remedy for dysentery and 4isca,ses of 

the kidneys. 

« 


Blood-stones. 

"Samples sent cfirect from Bombay. 

I 

Blumea lacera. 

Vent.— Bengali, Kukursungha. 

A common weed ; used as a febrifuge, and said to stop hiemorrhage. 

' < 

Boehmetia nivea .—Rheea Grass ,• Ckina Grass ; Ramie. 

Vem.— Bengali, Riab; Hindi, Puia, Burmese, Goun. 

A perennial, indigenous in China, Japan, Indian Archipelago, Burma, 
Assam, E.astern Bengal, and the Lower Himalayas. The plant has of late 
attracted considerable attention for its beautiful, soft, glossy fibre, suitable for 
the manufacture pf textile fabrics,, and which promises to be one of the 
most important of the economic products of I/idia. The separation of the 
fibre from the stems is, however, at present very laborious and expensive, 
and a machine capable of facilitating this process is much wanted. In 1871 
£ prize of ;£5,ooo was offered for any successful machinb, and this reward 
was again renewed in 1877, and a competitive trial of sevep machines'was 
held at Saharanpur, but none of these were able to produce very satisfac¬ 
tory results. 

What the Government of India required is— 

"A machine or process capable of producing, by animal, water, or steam power, 
a ton of dressed fibre of a quality which shall average in value not less than ,^45 
per tonkin- the English market, at a total cost, including hll processes of pnepara- 
tk>n and all needful allowance for wear and tear, of not more than ,^15 per ton, 
laid down at any port of shipment in India, and £30 in England, after'payment 
of all the charges usjtal in trade before goods reach the h^ds of the manufac|uter. 
The. processes <rf preparation are to be understood to include all the operations 
required subsequent to the cutting of ,the stems from the plants in the fields, until 
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the ^re is in a condition fit to be packed forconve^ntt to the market. The machinerj^ 
employed must be simple, strong, durable, and inexpensive, and shooldb^uited ior eroc> 
tli^ in the plantations where the rheea is grown. It must be nd 00 H^oT treatment 
of the fresh stems as cut from the plant. The trcatWlWPW^jPird stems offers i 
tain difficulties, and thc^fibre prepared from them must, moreover, alWa3s be ffiueh n 
costly than the fibre produced from green .stems. Except during the hot, dry'U-e^ 
preceding the rara.s in Upper India (where the rheea grrtWs best) it is t ery difficult S 
dry \he stems th.it no fermentation or mildew sh.ill occur. Hut durmg diis !^.ison * 
stems are comparatively short and the crop ptxjr and stunted, unless it is artificif 
irrigated, and such greatly increases the cost of cultivation. In the taiiiy .season 
plant is in fine condition, but at this se.ason it is .almost impossible to dry the stc 
in quantity without injuring the fibre, unless recourse is had to aitihcual nicies of 
jcsitcation, which greatly increases the cost of the m.atcrial. It is thereforeobviou.s that 
the attojition of inventors should be given to the discovery of a process for the treatment 
of the green stems.” 

The leaves are suitable for the inanufactitre of paper. 

Boerhaavia^difTusa. Syrtading Hog Heed. 

Sytu— B. diandra. 

Veto. — !lan..kitt, Smadik.s; Hentrali, Gadha puma, Da.’,kini\ Tikri-fci-bhiji ; Tamil, 
Mukaiatto-kire ; Attika niamvdi. * ^ 

A lruuble‘-ome Vecd, found almo.sl all over India. Leavc.s eaten .is a Vegeiabla. 
I)Ot-herb. Root, given in inliision, i.s < onsidered laxative, anthelmintir Medicino. 
and cooling. 

Bolabach. Hibiscus tiliaccu.s. 

• • 

A fibre obtained from the .Sundarbuus, not sold in the market. 

Bombax Gossypium. Sce Cochlospermum Gos-sypium. 

Bombax heptaphyllum. See Bombax malabaricum. 

Bombax malabaricum. Red Cotton Tree .' 

VcflU—Salinali; ISengaliy SImul; Ttindi^ Simal; AxMini, Sair, Tamils MiiJ> 
ilava ; Tg/ugu, Mundla»baraga; Burmese, La*i. 

A large tree, rfound all over India and Burma. A large quantity of 
cotton is everj year obtained from the tree, which i.s chiefly used in 
stuffing pillows and mattresses. It is too .short for the manulacture of 
textile fabrics, but is very valuable as a paper-material, and as such 
it deserv'e# the aftention of paper manufacturers. The inner bark yield.s 
a fibre suitable for the manufacture of rough cordage. The gum, called* Pibm, 
mochras, is a valuable aphrodisiac, and is efficacious as an external .applicant Medicine, 
to swellings of the liftibs; the ipot is stimulant and tonic, and emetic in 
large doses; leaves employed as an aphrodisiac and in special diseases; 
in Java fhe bark is u.sfd as an emetic. The seeds also contain a large Oil. 
proportion of oil. The wood is not durable, and is msed only for toys, Timber, 
scabbards, tea-chests, planks for light work, &c. 
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^nil?. (Unidentified.) 

' * A fish the dried state in the Calcutta market. 

[ • '■ 

nri. (Unidentified.) ' 

c 

. A fish .gold in the dried state in the Calcutta market. 

Boog, .SV« Fishing Implements, 

Bong^long. see Fishing Implements. 

Borassus flabelliformis. Palmyra Tree. 

Vern. — i^anskrtt, TAIa ; Brngali^ Tdl; Hindis Tur; Ttimil, Panam maraiTb* TrhigUt Tut i 
chettu. 

The palmyra palm is common in Bengal, Behar, and South India, the 
various products of which are put to many economic uses. A Tamil 
poem of Ceylon mentions eighty purposes to which .this tree can be put. 
The immature stone inside the green fruit is delicious to cat and con¬ 
sidered cooling. The pulpy matter adhering to the fibres surrounding 
the stone in the ripe fruit, the sago-like substance found inside the head 
of the tree, and the kernel of the germiiiftting seeds, are all eaten. The 
sweet juice drawn from the flowering spathes yields sugar, and by fermenting 
it an intoxicating liquor is made, which is largely drunk by the lower classes. 
An ardent spirit is also distilled from it. The leaves were formerly used like 
paper to write books on, and to this day they are used for this purpose in 
Orissa and Southern India, where an iron style is used to write upon them ; 
in certain parts of Bengal young children use them to write the alphabet. 
They are also largely used for making fans, mats, baskets, bags, winnows, 
hats, umbrellas, and for thatching, &c. Very neat baskets of palmyra leaf 
are made in Madras. The fibres of the petioles of„the leaves are used for 
making rope and twine. The wood is very hard and is used to make raftens, 
beams, &c. At Monghir it is used to make ornaments. Medicinally, 
the juice of the fresh petioles is given as a stimulant and antiphlegmatic, 
and is used by the native physicians as an adjunct of their stimulant drugs in 
the low stages of intermittent and^remittent fevers. The asn of the dry 
spidan of barren trees is anti-acidtind is largely used In heartburn ; it also 
acts as a powerful blister, and therefore applied on enlarged liver and spleen 
in combination with some demulcent substance. Tne water inside the seeds 
of the green fruit is refrigerent and diuretic, and is given to check hiccup. 
The pulp of the ripe fruit is applied externally jn skin diseases. Palm 
sugar is antibilious and alterative, and is used in hepatic disorders and 
greet. The juice is diuretic and is prescribed in chronic gonorrhoea. 
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Bonus. SodcB biboras. 

Vem.—jSi'iyaW, Sohaga ;//(■>«<», SuhAgi; 7a»»7, \enKaram; niegaram. ^ 

It Js chiefly brotight from Thibet across the Himalayas on the bac^ 
sheep and goats. The Californian borax is, however, now gaining grit 
in rtie Indian market. Borax is used in medicine as a lotion ; as a mordant'Tiedicine. 
in dyeing, and by jewellers in soldering silver ornaments. 

Borondo grass. (Unidentified.) 

Common in Bengal marshes; used as a fodder, Fodder. 

Boukkat. Ucc Fishing Implements. 

Brassica c^pestris. (Sinapis ) Mustard. 

Var.— Dichotoma. Roxh , The Bhuk Mustard. VcTn.— Kl^li sarsoru 

Var.—Glauca, Hoxh.y or Yclhm Musimd, VcTH.—P ilA sarson. 

Var.— Glauca, Roylr. Vern, —Uihi, Tarra or Toria, of Northern India. 

The seeds of this species are perhaps the most important of all the 
Indian oil-seeds. 'I'h<*y afford the oil with which the people cook their oil. 
vegetables and fish, and ivhich they burn in their lamp. The oil-cake is a 
very nourishing fodder and a valuable, manure, chiefly used for sugarcane Fodder, 
and potato, "f he seeds of tlie first two varieties are used as a spice, and Spice, 
also as a medicine. Medicine. 


Brassica juncea- 

Vera. —Rni. 

There are several varieties, some of which are cultivated for their 
leaves, used as a vegetable, and others'for the seeds from which oil is qjj 
expressed. 


Brassica nigra. 

Vem.— Rai. 

The seeds of this plant are chiefly used in medicine as poultices. The Medicine, 
oil expressed from them is also used medicinally. Oil. 

Dried spccimetis of the genus Brassica will be found in the Herbarium 
presented by Mr.« Duthie, Superintendent of the Botanical Gardens at 
Saharanpur, who has also kindly supplied a set of drawings. 

• • 

BfctSSiCd oleracea. Cahhage and Cauliflowif, 

Kopi ; Hindi, Gobi. 

This useful vegetable has only recently been introduced from Europe vegetable 
and is now extensively cultivated near large towns, and is peatly esteemed 
as a vegetable. 
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j^per. 


i ^ca nuja.'Nl^ ^- ^ ^ 

m '\flxu.~Bmgtth, Hindi, Shilgfm ; Burmese, Mung-IanJo-waing. 

ITU 

Turnips are grown in many parts of the counti^, and used as, a vege- 
able. T})e seeds are used in medicine. B. rapa is by the “ Flora of 
British India ” viewed as a var. of B. campestris, * 


Broussonetia papyrifera. Paper Mulberry. 

Mahlaing. 

A small tree found in Burma. The tree is famous for its fibrous bark, 
from which a very fine white cloth is made in Otaheite, which i 3 worn-by 
the people there. It readily takes colour. A paper is made from the 
bark in China and Japan. A specimen of the fibre has been sent by 
D. Smeaton, Esq., C.S., Director, Department of Agriculture, Bf-itish Burma. 


Buchanania latifolia. Ouddapah Almond. 

Vem. — Sanskrit, Piyala; Bengali, Piyal; Hindi, Chiraunji; Dakhini, Char; Tamil, 
KAt.manga; Telugu, Charapuppu; Burmese, Cen-Iwon. 

A moderate-sized tree, about 30 or 40 feet high, found in the forests all 
Fruit. over India. The fruit is edible, has a sweetish sub-acid taste, and is an 

important article of food to the aboriginal tribes of Central India. The 
kernel is largely used in confectionery, and is also eaten roasted and 
Oil. mixed with milk. It yields a fine straw-coloured oil, which is, however, 

Tan. seldom extracted. The bark is used for tanning. The tree yields a 

Gum. gum, sometimes used in medicine as a specific for diarrhoea. ITie seeds 

Medicine. a[jjo used in medicine. 


Bucklandia populnea. 

Van. — Nepali, Pipli. 

A large evergreen tree, native of the Eastern Himalayas, Khasia and 
Timber. Martaban hills. The wood is in great demand for planking and door and 

window frames. 

( 

Buffalo Hides. 

Prepared buffalo leather has been supplied f»om tire Government 
Harness and Saddlery Factory of Cawnpore. There is an extensive ex¬ 
port trade in buffalo hides and horns. 


Butea frondosa. Downy-branch Butea. 

Vttn.—Sgnikrit, Kinsuka ; Bengali, Palash ; Hindi, Dbak ; Dakkini, Pallas ; Tamil 
Paraia-maram ; Telugu, Telia moduga ; Burmese, Pouk pin. t 

A small tree, with deep purple flowers, found all over India. Dr. Hooke 
states that “ when in flower the Dhak tree is a gorgeous sight; the masse 
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of flowers resembling sheets of flames, their bright po, 

contrasting brilliantly against the jet-black The d 

flowers, called tesu^ arc used as a yellow dye. Dr. Roxburgh n]^ 
several experiments to test their value in this respect, and the follo^ 
arcjhis remarks on this subject^ 

“ Infusions of the flowers, either fresh or dried, dyed cotton cloth, previously impreg¬ 
nated with a solution of alum and tartar, of a most beautiful bright yellow, which was 
more or le.ss deep according to the strength of the infusion. A little alktili added to the 
infusion changes it to a deep-reddish orange ; it is then dyed on prepared cotton cloth of 
the same colour, which the least acid changes to a yellow or lemon; these beautiful 
colours,! have not been able to lender perfectly permanent. Amongst numberless experi¬ 
ments ! expressed a quantity of the juice of the fresh flower.s, which was diluted with 
alum walei, and rendered perfiTtly clear by depuration ; it was then evajioratcd by the 
heat of the sun into a v>ft extract; this proves a brighter water colour than any gamboge 
I h:t\e mi# with ; it !■- one ye.ar since I first used it, and it remains bpght. Infusion of 
the diicd flowers yielded me an extract, very little, if .anything, inferior to the la.st men¬ 
tioned i they yield also a \ery fine duiabic yc'Iow lake, and nil these in .'fvery large pro¬ 
portion.” 

The bark i.s also u.secl for colouring blue and for tanning. A beautiful 
ruby-coloured astringent gum is obtainod from the bark, which was at one Gum, 
time supposed to be th*; kino of commerce, and i.s now frequently sub.stituted 
for it. It contains about 73 parts of tannin, 22 jjarts of gum with gallic 
acid and other soluble substances, and 6 parts of almost in.soluble .sub¬ 
stance, The*seeds are a very powerful anthelmintic, which ran be advan- Medicine, 
lageously substituted for santonin**; the gum is used in diarrhoea and dy¬ 
sentery ; the flowers are given to enciente women in cases of diarrhcca, and 
applied externally in orchitis. A rough cordage is prepared from the root- Fibre, 
bark, which is also used for making paper. It is said that the seeds are 
eaten in famine times. 

Butter, Clarified, chi. 

This article is largely used by the vegetarian Hindus. It is prepared liy 
melting raw butter, chiefly of buffalo milk. There is an extensive iulamd 
trifde in it. 

Buxus seisp^lrijieiis- Boxwood. 

Vm.—Hindi! Pipri. 

An evergreen ^rub or small tree, found in the North-West Hinia- 
layis. A specimen of the Woxwood has been sent by the Fon.'.st De- Timber, 
partmeyt. Mr. Gamble, in his "Timber Trees,” has shown that there is 
no prospect of an*export trade being established yith Europe. Box¬ 
wood is used in Europe for engraving, turning, mathematical instrunfrnts, 

&c. 
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c 

salpinia Bonducella. Hondtic or Fmer Nut. 

Syn.—Ca'SJfllpinia bonduc ; GuUandina bonduc. 

a) Vern*— Bfngaii, Kat-karanja, Nataphal ; Tamil, Gech-chakkay ; Telugu, Gach<^ak.aya ; 
livrmese, Ka-Iein-dza. 

A scrambiinsT shrub, found almo.st all over India, common in Bengjil, 
Burma, and South India. The .seed.s of thi.s plant have a peculiar appear¬ 
ance, irregularly round, white in colour, and very hard. The kernel 
inside the seeds is extremely bitter, and pos.se.sses to a great extent the 
febrifugal properties of eincbc'iia In di.sorders of the liver, the tender 
leaves are considered very efficacious, and the rout is reckoned a 
valuable tonic in Amboyna. The natives of India have a prejudic*' against 
allowing the,seed into their house.s, from an idea that it cyiusc, social 
animosities. Dr. K. L. Day considers thut the kernel of the seeds can 
be substituted for quinine in fevers and other malarious disorders. The 
seeds yield an oil, known as the Bonduc nut oil. They alsu contain a large 
percentage of starch, sugar, and resin. 

Csesalpinia coriaria. Dwi-divi] American Sumach. 

A smai- tree, native of .South America, introduced into India by Dr. 
Wallich in 1^42, and now n.aturaliscd in Madras, Khand" .h in Bombay, 
-uul at Cawnpore in tlie North-Western Provinces. The pods contain about 
60 to 65 per cent, of pure tannin, which ha;- jiroved to be a good substitute 
foi • .mach, a more v.iluablc tanning material It is used as such at the 
Government Ilaracss and Saddlery P.atory at Cawnpore. This is one of 
the ('xotic trees, the cultivation of which in India h.as been highly recom¬ 
mended. Dr. vBidic is of opinipn that the pods m;iy be used as an astrin¬ 
gent medicine. 


Caesalpinia Sappan. 8 appaii-wood. 

' Veni. — Sanstru, P.itanga, Bengali, Bakam ; Hindi, I’atang, Tamil, V'artoing; 

Teluriu, ISakkapu , Burmese, Tein n’gyet. 

A larg<‘ tree, 40 feet native of Coromandel, Burma, Siam, and Amboyna. 
It grows freely without being cultivated in almost all jkarts ohSouth India. 
It is one of the sources of the red or Brazil wood commerce, but the 
wood of this tree is specially known as the Bakam or Sappan wood, and 
is extensively u.sed in dyeing a red colour, which i:^ however, not very fast. 
It gheatly resembles Logwood, differing, however, in the colouring prin¬ 
ciple, that of Sappan being brasilin, while that of Logwood is hotmatoxylin. 
With ammonia it produces a red colour, with salt^ of iron a black colour, 
and with sulphate of copper, alum, and cream of tartar, a blue dye, which 
does not fade. In Palghat it is largely used for dyeing mats, and is one of 
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the ingredients of the red dye produced by Chay root in SoutL,/.: 

Medicinally, a decoction of the wood is given as a powerfu 1 Medicine, 
it is also considered astringent and may be Logwood. ' 


Cajanus indicus. Pif^’ott Pea. 

* Syn.— Caj!inu« flavus ; Cytisu'5 cajan. 

'VenX,—Saiiikrtt,, Adalft ; Persian, Sh.akhuII ; Bengali, Hindi, At liar ; Dakkini, Tuv\b , 

Tamil, Tliovaray ; Telugu, Kandal'i ; Burmese, PaUyo'‘'thyui\g. 

An annual, 310 b feet; cultivated all over the country, but extensively in 
Bchar and the North-VV'estem Provinces, ft yields a valuable pulse, which 
i,s splits made into pudding and eaten ith bread-cakes. There arc many Food. 
V! rieties, of which {h/color) the /kc is the most noted. The st.alks are 
used for making mats and haskels, A decoction of the leaves is given 
ir sn dlpi^x. 


Calamus Rotang. Rn/hm Cane. 

Vem.— /', ri-nni. H'd ; Bciigitl!, Hiiui:, Bet; I’erambu , rWacK, Beta mu 

This plant, which grows in moist localities in P.engal, .A.ssam, 'south 
India, and Burma, yiclc|.s the b(>sl rattan cane of commerce. There are MaHmg. 
many forms, di.'.tinguished according to the thi< ..iic>ss or thinness of the 
canes and other propcrtie.s, and found in different localities. Rattan cane 
is split into ip.s and largely*uscd in the manufacture of chairs, snfa.s, .vud 
light caniagc.s It is also made into strong ropes tor dragging heavy 
W'eights, and for binding wild elephants. Baskets and boxes .irc made of 
thin entire canes and so also are peculiar boats sf c-ri on the Meoaia. The 

seeds and tender shoots are used as an article of food, A sample of a species Food, 
of cane extensively used by the Garo people has been supjiiicd by the 
Forc.st Officer, Gaio Hills, Assam. 


Calotropis gigiantea. Ciiganli SioalUnv Wnrl ; Madar. 

Vern— Sanskrit Arka; Bemtuir, Akatil.v; Jhndi, Madar; Dakkini, Akta-, Tamil, 

• Erukk.am; yrt-.i «, Jilledu-cliettu ; Hai-oh. 

A small shrub, 6 to 10 fe< r; found in wa.ste lands all over India. The 
different products of this plant can be put to various economic uses, but 
as yet no method has been discovered to work them cheaply. Jt yields a • 
manna, called mdddr-ka-shakkar; the dried milky juice which exudes Gum 
from the plant can be prepared like caoutchouc and gutta-percha • the 
silky down contained m the pods is suitable for stuffing pillowcs and is made 
into pape^ and is also capable of being spun into the finest yarn from 
which can be woven a sort of flannel-like cloth; and thg fibre obtained Fibre, 
from "the stems, known as the bowstring hemp of India, is perhaps th*e 
strongest vegetable fibre known. In a comparison made between madilr 
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fibres with a three-strand |-inch rope, the following results were 


Cocos nucifera, capable of sustaining .... 234 
Hibiscus cannabinus „ „ , •. . . 290 

Sanseviera zcylanica „ „ .... 3)6 

Gpssypium herbaceum „ „ .... 346 

Agave americana „ „ .... 36a * 

Crotaiaria juncea „ „ .... 407 

Caiotropis gigantea „ „ .... 552 


The milky juice and also the root are used medicinally as an altera¬ 
tive : and in the treatment of leprosy and other cutaneous affections. 

Camellia tbeifera. -Ss# Tea. 

^mphora.slandulifeni {Nepal Sassafras.) See Cinnamomum glanduliferum. 

Vtm.~Sengali, Sasafras. (• 

A tree of the Nepal Himalayas, which yields the sassafras bark of 
commerce. Sassafras bark is also obtained from America. It is considered 
stimulant and diaphoretic. The tree also contains solid grains of camphor 
in its wood. The wood is durable, used in Sikim for cabinet work, and in 
Assam for canoes and boat-building. It is bein^ tried for railway sleep¬ 
ers. 

Camphora ofScinarum, Camphor. 

Syn.— Laurus camphora. 

Veni. — Sanskrit, Karpura; Persian, Kafur; Bengali, Karpur; Hindi, Kafur; Tamil, 
Karuppuram ; Telugu, Karpuram ; Burmese, Paraulc. 

A large tree, n-ative of China and Japan, yielding the camphor of com¬ 
merce. Campl^r is also obtained from Dryohalanops aromatica, a native 
of Sumatra, Borneo, and other islands of the Eastern Archipelago; it is 
produced from Blumea densiflora, a common weed found in the Tenas- 
serim Province of Burma, and from Cinnamomum glanduliferum, a tree of 
the Nepal Himalayas, which yields the Nepal sassafras bark. Camphora 
officinarum produces the unrefined or crude camphor of commerce. It is 
obtained by boiling the chopped roots and wood. Crude camphor is then 
aftetT\'ards refined by distillation. The Borneo or Barus camphor is a 
product of the Dryohalanops aromatica found in a solid state in the 
crevices of the wood, and is collected by felling tfte tree?' An essential 
oil is also obtained in hollows of the wood, which is Sifterwards artificially 
crystallised into camphor. 

Caoarium Strictum. Bloch Damtmr. 

Vm.-~Tamil, Kongiliam. 

« 

A tall tree of Southern India. It yields a black transparent gim, used 
medicinally and for other purposes. Dr. Bidie states that "it occurs in 
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dtalactitic pieces, and one tree yields a large quantity. It 
as a substitute for Burgundy pitch in making plastens^”^ 

Caaavalia ensiformi^. Sword Bean. 

*Sya.—C^vatia gtadiata. 

Vem.— Bengali, Makhan sim ; Hindi, Safed or Lai Kndsambal; Tfmil, ThanfJ® 

Telugti, Tamma. 

There are four varieties of this plant, distinguished from the colour of 
the flowers and seeds. It is cultivated for its esculent pod, which is con- Food, 
sidered very wholesome. 

Cane-sugar. See Sugar. 

Cannabis indica. See Cannabis sativa. 

Cannabis *sativa. Hemp. 

Vem. —Sanshritt GanjW ; B^ngalif ffindi, Ganja, Bh^iig, Chirns*; Tantif, Ganp. 

TelugUt Ganjai ; Burmese., Bin. 

An annual, 4 to 6 feet; found wild or cultivated. The plant yields 
a fibre, of which rope.s, ships’ cables, bags, 8^-., are made. In the plains Fibre, 
it i.s generally grown^ for the narcotic products which it yields, and which intoxicant, 
are largely used by natives. The dried shrivelled and entangled flower- 
tops, called ganja, and the resinous juice, called ckaras, which exudes 
from the plant, are smoked ^ike tobacco. The larger leaves and capsules, 
called bh&ng or siddhi, are macerated in water and made into a stimu¬ 
lating beverage, and extensively used by certain classes of natives, especially 
in Upper India. 

Ganja is of great value in medicine, being used as a narcotic, anodyne, jj.dicino. 
and antispasmodic. Largely prescribed in tetanuS by Indian practi¬ 
tioners with greater success than any other remedy. 

Caoutchouc. 

Ts" obtained froifi several plants in the forests of Assam and Burma, cum. 
among which th*e following are the principal: Ficus elastica, WU- 
lodghbeia eduUs, Urceola esculenta, and Urceola elastica ; but the first is 
the true India-rubber tree of India, of which there are extensive planta¬ 
tions in Assam. ^ See Gamble, p. 336 et seq. The present supply is not 
large. The following quantities were exported during the five years 
ending 1880-81 :— 

• ChU* 

5876-77 * ■ . •.‘.526 

1877-78 • . • • ■.1.384 

1878.79 120 

1879.80 .• . 172 , 

1880 8 j .246 
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frutescens. Chillies; Red Pepper. 

Vem.— hei.r, Ijinka ,Lil mirch; ToieiV, MolUghaj, Telttgu, Merapakaia. 

An annual, extensively cultivated throughout Ii^dia, originally a native 

South America. It owes its properties to an ether^l oil cabled cap- 
oicin. In, medicine it is used in typhus and intermittent fevefs and 
dropsy, and as a stomachic. It is also an excellent rubefacient. It is 
largely used in cookery and as a condiment, and is exported in large 
cjuantilies to England. The different kinds of chillies sent to Amsterdam 
have been labelled as C. annuum, C. frutescens, and C. purpureum (clay 
model). 

Cardamomum Amomum. ^ce Amomum Cardamomum. 

Care3ra arborea. Cauys 7>c>. 

Vem. —//iWf, Kumbhi, Tow;/, Piita-tammi, Ttlus^u BatU-darmi, Bunncse llambni 

A large deciduous tree, found in the Sub-Iiimalayan tracts, Bengal, 
Burma, Central and Southern India. The bark y ield^ a fibre suitable lor 
cordage , wood durable, used for agricultural im]denients, and now being 
tried as railway sleepers in Bengal ; fruit, calleil khuni, is eaten in the 
I’unjab. Mcdiiin.dly, bark astringent, flowers given as a tonii after 
child-birth. The tree also yields a gum of which little is known 

Carica papaya. Pa^aw Tree. 

"VertL-^J^efisrali, Ptnpe, Hindi, Papaya, Tawi/, Pappayi 7V/w^w, Boppayi, Bunneu 
Thimbawthi, 

A sm.'ill sofUwooded tree, originally native of .South America, now 
cultivated all o’’er India for its pulpy fruit, which is procurable through¬ 
out the year. The green fruit is eaten as a vegetable. A milky juice 
exudes from the green fruit which i.s considered a good medicine for agpie 
and enlarged spleen, and has the property of softening tough meat. The 
green fruit is prescribed in piles. 

t 

Carrissa Bush. 

Vem.— Sanskrit, Kamiuida, Bn fait, K.ir.imcba, Hindi, Karaunda, Tamii, Kalaka ■ 
Telugu, Kahvikaya. 

A thorny shrub, growing wild in all parts of Indir, and cultivated in 
gardens. The fruit has a plea.santly acid taste, and is used in making 
jellies and pickles. 

Carpets. 

India has been famous for its cotton and woollen carpets from time im- 
memorial. Carpets made two or three hundred years ago still retain the 
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brilliancy of their colour. The cotton carpets are of two 
made at Jlirzapur ; and Darts, or Satranjis, made at Agt^ Bart^j 

and many other places. The principal seats oflfiS^ra^facture of wooj,^.. 
carpets are Multan„Lahore, Amritsar, Jhansi, Mirzapur, and many 
Centml Jails in the different provinces, ^ecimens of carpets have | 
received from Lahore, Amritsar, Aligarh, Agra, Mirzapur, Hazaribagh, 
galpur, and Tanna. 

Cartbamus tinctorins. Safflower, 

Vera. — Sanskrit, Kamalottara; Bengali, Hindi, and Dakhini, Kusum; Tamil, Se»- 
durgam, Kashumba; Telugu, Agnisikha ; Burmese, Hsboo. 

Afi annual, i to 2 feet; grown extensively all over India. The seeds are 
used as food for poultry, and also yield an oil used for burning in Oil. 
lamp.s and for cooking, and supposed to be the principal ingredient of 
maccassSr oil. In medicine, the seeds are considered lalcative, and are Medicin*. 
also used in dropsy. The oil is used in rheumatism and paralysis. But 
the chief importance of the plant lies in its flowers, which yield a beautiful 
dye of various shades of colour, between red and yellow. The dye is Dye. 
obtained from the petals which contain two pigment principles, viz,, 
safflowcr-ycHow, obtained by pounding and hiaceraling the flowers with 
soda, and safflower-red, which is the dye of commerce. The colours 
produced by safflower are, however, not very fast. The Dacca safflower 
is the best in India, and ranks next to that of China. 

A large tjuantity of safflower is yearly exported from India, but the 
trade has of late much decreased, owing probably to the discovery of 
aniline dyes. 

During the five years ending 1880-81 the exports of safflower were as 
follows:— 


1876-77 

• 


■ 

Quaulit). 

C'wt«. 

7662 

Valqe. 

• a- 

3C'.467 

1877-78 




3698 

14,880 

1878-79, 

. 



. 4977 

18,671 

1879^0 




2411 

18,145 

1880-81 

. 



. 6675 

35.115 


Carum album. See Carum Carui. 

Carum CaAli. CSraway Seed. 

Vem.— BengJli, Jira ; Hindi, Zira ; Tamil, Shimai-Shombu ; Telugu, Shimai-Sapu. 

The plant is cultivated for its seeds, which are largely used both as a 
spice and a medicirtt. Tliree dcinds of this seed are sold in the mlrket,— Spice, 
white, sample labelled Carum album, probably same as Cuminum cyminum ; 

Siyah zira, ot black caraway, sample labelled Carum nigrum ; and Sah 

zirSf, the small variety. Medicinally they are considered carminative«and Modiciaa. 

stimulant. 
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t!ai True Bishop's Weed; Lovage. 

Syn .—Rychu. 

Vetn.— Bengali, Jowdn ; Hindi, Ajowan ; Tamil, Oman ; Telugtt, Omamu. 

f Cultivated in many parts- of India for its seeds, which are used as a 
•ondiment and in medicine. Dr. Bidie states that the seeds are an^pas- 
nodic and carminative of great value. A water and an oil are distilled 
from them which are given for cholera, colic, and indigestion. 

Carum Roxburghianum. 

Apium invo/ucratuM has been reduced to Caruvt Roxburgh lanum in 
the “ Flora of British India. ” 


CiuryoidiyUu^ aromaticus. Cloves. 

Venu—Lavanga; Hindi, Long; Tamil, Kirnnibcrj Telugu, Lavangala. 

The dried flower-buds, known as cloves, chiefly brought from the 
Moluccas, have been known in India from time immemorial. Tliey are 
largely used as a spice. Medicinally they are ponsidered a warm, dry 
remedy, given in fevers and general debility. In European medicine they 
are considered a stimulant carminative. 


alata. Ringworm Shrub. 

VvsUa^hengali^ Hindi, Dad Mardan ; Dakhhii, Vlayati agati, Tamil, Shimai agati; 
Telugu, Sima avisi. 

A small shrub, said to have been introduced from the West Indies. 
The fresh leaves, brui.sed and mixed with lime-juice, are a specific for 
ringworm. They are also used in other cutaneous affections, and sup. 
posed to be a remedy in all poisonous bites. • Internally, the leaves and 
the flowers are prescribed as a tonic. 


auriculata. Tanner's Cassia. 

Vern* — Hindi, Tarwir; Tamil, Avarai; Telugu, Tangedu. 

' t. 

A common shrub in Central and South India. The bark is one of the 
most valuable tanning substances of India. Mr. D. E. Hutchins, Assistant 
Coij.servator of Forests, Mysor, stated, in his report to the Government of 
India on dyes, that “ in tanning its bark occupies in this country the 
position which oak bark does in Europe. It is also used in dyeing like 
myrabolams when an astringent is required to' modify a colour,^' The 
price at Bangalor is about £6 per ton. Medicinally it is reckoned 
astringent. The seeds, powdered, are applied in ophthalmia. 
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lE^StulA. Pudding Pipe Tree. 

'Vtm.—Sansirii, Suvarnak ; Persian, Khyari-chembfs ; BengM,£»^,^,'fliHdi, Amalt. 

Dkahini, Bhawa, TamU, Konraik-ke ; %a.feajralu. t, 

P, 

A middle-sized tree, 20 to 40 feet; found all over India, and other 
of Southern Asia. The fruit yields a pulp, used as a laxative; and 
barl^of the root is also a strong purgative. The bark of the*tree is used 
in tanning. The tree yields a gum. 

« 

Cassia glauca. Sulphur-floivered Cassia. 

Veni «—TelugUt Konda tantepu diettu. 

A small tree, found in Burma and South India. Its bark and leaves 
are given in diabetes and gonnorheea. 

Cassia Ligpea. 

The cassia bark sold in the Calcutta market has been labelled as CassTfi 
Lignea,i\\o liame by w'hirh it is generally known in commerce. It is now 
known to be the bark of Cinnamonium Tamala, variety Albifiorutn. 

Cassia bark is used as an astringent medicine by European practitioners, 

» 

« 

Cassia ocddentalis. Roltnd.podd, d Cassia. 

Vern.— Bengali, K^lkashandi ; Tamil, Pey^-veri; Telugu, Kiisind^ ; Burmese, Kalan. 

An annual T common as a weed in Bengal, South India, and Burma. 
The leaves and the seeds are used externally in cutaneous diseases. 

Cassia Sophera. 

Vera.—Banfir ; Dakhini, Sari-kasondi ; Tamil, Periya-takarai; Telugu, Paidi- 
tangedu. 

A common shrub, found in the Himalayan Tarai, Bengal, Burma, and 
South India. The bark, leaves, and the seeds are used as a cathartic 
and as a remedy for ringworm. 

• 

Cassia.Tora. Fetid Cassia; Oval-leaved Cassia. 

Vem. — Sanskrit, Prabanatha; Bengali, Hindi, Chakunda; Dukhini, Tarota ; Tamil, 

Ushit-tagarai; Telugn, Tagarisha chettu ; Burmese, Dan-ky-wai. 

# 

A common weed, grows all over India and Burma. The leaves are 
used as an aperient, and much used to adulterate senna. The leaves and 
the seeds are a valual^le remedy in cutaneous affections, specially for ring¬ 
worm! The leaves also yield & blue dye, which is fixed by lime-water. 
The see(^, now called Cassophy,are a good substitute for coffee. Colonel 

Sladen, the Commissioner of Arakan, writes— 

• 

** It has recently been discovered that the bean or seed of this plant, wheifc roasted 
and ground, forms of itself an excellent substitute for coffee, and used as an adul- 
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' frru.>c>^ith coffee in the proportion of one part coffee, five parts Castia Tora, 'or, as the 
preparafiOi. "'w called in the London market, ‘ Cas,sophy.’ It improves the quality 
and flavour of fcl'.. - adds considerably to its wholesome and digestive properties. 
Cassophy has been analyzed by Professor Attfield, Ph.D., F.I.C., and pronounced free 
jroni all deleterious or nervc-cxriting properties. It can bf landed and sold in Europe 
.vith coasiderablc profit, at a price which is less than a third of the price paid tor genuine 
''coffee. In experimenting with the samples now forwarded, care must be taketyto roast 
the bean until they .ire past the brown stage and become almost black without being 
burned. After roasting, grind and treat exactly as genuine coffee.” 

Sp. Senna. 

Vtm .— Bengali, Hindi, Sonamukhi; Tamil, Nilavirai; Telugu, Nelatangedu. 

The senna leaves of commerce arc obtained from several species of 
Cassia, of which C. elongate, C. lanceolate, and C. obovata, are said to b'ff 
the most important in India. Senna leaves are chiefly used as^a purgative; 
and are also given in habitual constipation, dyspepsia, derangements of 
the liver,'and fever. 

Cassophy. Sn Cassia Tora. 

Castta rina equisetifolia. lire/ Wood of Australia. 

VtSa,— Tamil, Chouk j Telugu, Serva , Burmese, Tinyu. 

A largo evergreen tree, cultivated all over India, except the North- 
We.storn Provinces and the Punjab. The bark is used iti tanning leather. 
The wood is very durable. 

Ccdrcla Toona. Toon, or Indian Mahogany Trie. 

Venu — Bengali, Hindi, Tan ; Tumil, Tunamarani; Telugu, Nandi; Burmese, Thitkado. 

A Large trye, Co feet high ; grows in all parts of India. The bark is a 
powerful astringent. It is used in fevers as a substitute for cinchona bark, 
and is also elficaeious in diarrhoea and dysentery. The flowers yield a 
beautilul red or yellowi.sh dye, which is used in My sor for dyeing cotton. A 
red dye is occasioually extracted from the .seed. The wood is largely used 
for cabinet-work. The bark yields a gum. 

Cedrus Deodara, Diodat ; Himalayan Cedar, 

Veto,—Bengali, Hindi, Deodar. 

A large tree, found in the Western Himalayas and Afghanistan. The 
aromatic wood is used medicinally as carminative, diaphoretic, and diure¬ 
tic. A dark, strong-smelling oil, of powerful antiseptic properties, is 
obtained from the wood, and a tar is obtained from it by detfiructive dis- 
tillation,-which is considered a remedy for ulcers. The wood is also burnt as 
an incense. The timber is the most durable of all Himalayan Conifers. 
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Celastriis paniculata. staff Tree. ^ 

Vetn> — Hindi, Malkangni ; Tamil, Atiparich-cbain j Teltigu, Mala 

A scrambling shrub, common in all parts of India. The red seeds are 
medicinally, principally for horses. In the human constitution they act 
a warm and dry remedy, and are given in rheumatism, paralysis, andspec\^l Medicine, 
diseases. An empyreumatic oil is obtained from the seeds b/ destructive Oil, 
distillation, which is applied externally. The leaves are also officinal. 

Cement 

A curious kind of cement prepared from lac has been received from Bir- 
. bhum. It is chiefly used in joining shell ornaments. Two pieces of 
limestone joined by this cement have been sent to show its adhesive 
power. 

Cephalandra indica. 

Vem. — Hindi, Himba, Kundri-ki-bcl. 

A creeping or climbing plant, found wild and occasionally cultivated 
in the submontane tract of the Himalayan regions. The ripe fruit is eaten Fruit, 
rooked or raw. A specimen of the plant has been sent by Mr. Duthie, 
Superintendent, Botanfeal Gardens, Saharanpur. 

Cerbera Odollam. OdoUam Tr^. 

Vem. — Bengali, Dabdr, Dakhdt ; Tamil, Kadama ; Burmese, Ka-Iwah. 

A moderate-sized evergreen tree, found in the coast forests of India 
and Burma. An oil obtained from the seeds is used in burning. A fibre Oil. 
obtained from the bark has been furnished by the Forest Department, Fibre 
Madras. 

Ceriops Rozburgrhiana. 

Vera.— Bengali, GaiiEn ; Burmese, Ka-by-ain. 

A tree, which grdws on the coasts of India and Burma, chiefly in the 
Sundarbans, where?new lands are being formed by the deposit of silt from* 
the Rivers Gaiyges and Brahmaputra. It was formerly one of the chief 
sources of fuel-supply in Calcutta. The bark is used in tanning lea- fan. 
ther. 

ChAChir. (Unidentified.) 

A grass, found in the marshes and rice-fields of Lower Bengal. It is Fodder, 
used as a fodder in thb rains. * 

Chalk. 

The white earth sent from Jaipur as chalk is said to be fdund in the 
State. Chalk is generally imported from England. 
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’ A sam^K. soap-stone has been sent from Jaipur under this name. 
' It is used to write wiU“on blackboards or on the floor. At Agra various 
kinds of toy.s, paper-weights, &c., are made of it.* 

Chanda. (Unidentified.) 

Name of a dried fish sold at the Calcutta market. 

Chavica Rozburghii. LengTepper. 

Sya—I'ipcr lonRjin. 

Vem.—S'nH.s/T/V, Pippuli: Penian, Fil-fil-undariz; Bengali, Pipul, Hindi, Pipldmitl; 

Tamil, Tipili; I’ipul; Bitrme.n-, I’«‘i-khyen. 

Thi.s plant is extensively rultiv.ated In South India, bift also grows 
.spontaneously on the river-banks in the Circar mountains, South Concan, 
Bengal, and Burma. The dried ratkins from the female plant are used 
medicinally as an acrid, stimulant, and carminative. It is given 'vith advan¬ 
tage in coughs, intermittent fever, cholera, and special diseases. Dr. 
Bidie stales that in South India it is chiefly used as a condiment, and that 
it contains a volatile oil, an acrid resin and piperinc. 

Chengrong javil. (Umdeniificd.) 

A dye used by the Garos, a hill tribe in Assam. 

ChlckraSSia tabularis. Bastard Cedar. 

Veen.—Chikrassi j Aglaymaram ; Telngv, M.ad.ag.ari vembuj Burmese, 

Yimma. 

A large tree, found in Eatstern Bengal, Burma, and South India. The 
wood is used for carving and cabinet-work ; the bark is a powerful astrin¬ 
gent ; and the flow ers yield a red or yellow dye. r 

Chingri. 

Vernacular name of prawns, sold in a raw or dried state in the Calcutta 
market. 

Chlorozylon Swietenia. Satin-wood. 

<- Bchra, Turn//, MndudiUl, Billu. 

A moderate-sized tree, found in Central and South India. The wood 
is used for agricultural implements, furniture, picture-frames, &c. The tree 
• yields a gum,* of which a sample has been received from the ForesI Depart¬ 
ment, Madras. 


Gum. 
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Chochra. (Unidentified.) 

A grass, found in the marshes of Bengal; used as a fodder and 
thatching. Elephants are fond of it. It is also suitable for the manu(aC' 
ture oj mats and paper. 

ChOCO)!late ochre. See Ochres. 

Chubbar fruit. (Unidentified.) 

A sample of this fruit has been received from the Bliavvalpur State. 

Chucho. ^ (Unidentified). 

A gras.s, found in the marshes of Bengal, used as a fodder in the rainy 
season. 

Cicer arietinum. (i, nm. 

Vem.— hengali, Ctilu'I.i ; Hindi, But, Chani, Tamil, Kadalay, fflagu, Si.'naga ; 

Burmese, K j-la-pai. 

This valuable pu'sc is cultivated as a winter crop all over India, and is 
largely used as an article of food by the people of Northern India. There 
are many varielie.s, large and small, white and brown. Large quantities 
of gram are brought down to the Calcutta market from Behar and the 
North-Western Province.s. It is eaten by the natives, parched, or parched 
and ground iftto flour, and*also split and cooked. It is considered a 
nourishing horse-food. The green plants are eaten as a vegetable. The 
dried plants arc a valuable fodder. Medicinally it’s considcicd antihilious. 
Dr.. Udai Cliand Dutt .states that the "acid liquid exuded from the hairs of 
the stem and leaves of Cicer arietinum is called ckanakamla in .San.skrit. 
It is collected by spreading a cloth out on the plants during the night and 
rinsing the fluid absorbed by it. Ckanakamla is described as acid, 
refrigerant, saltish, and usefui n dyspepsia, indigestion, and co.sLivoness.” 

Cichorium intybus. chkeory. 

Veta.—Hindi, Ki.Mit. 

Grown in t!he Himalayas or found wild. TJhe young plant is used as 
a vegetable. The root is given in dyspepsia and fever as a tonic and de¬ 
mulcent ; fmiit usei as a cooling remedy for fever, headache, and jaundice. 

Cinchona. 

Originally a native of Soutfi America, now acclimatised in the Darjil¬ 
ing Himalayas, chiefly through the exertions of Dr. King, Superintendent 
of the R*yal Botanical Garden, Calcutta, and in the Nilgiris. Mr. Gamble 
give% the following history of its introduction into India?-— 

"The cinvlions trees were first brought to India in i860, chiefly through ihe labours 


Fodder. 


Fruit. 

FoJiler. 


Food, 


Fodder. 

Medicine. 


Medicine. 


Medicine. 
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Me«ltcin<‘« 

Dye 


Timber. 


Spice. 

Medicine. 


Spice. 

Medicine 


.1 m. C. R. Markham, C.B., who was sent by the Secretary of State in 1859 to Peru 
to collect is and seeds of the different kinds. The plants he brought did not 
live, but the seeds were sown and the tree planted in the Nilgiri hills. In 1862, Dr. T. 
Anderson instituted the plantations at Kangbi in Sikkim with plants and seeds brought 
by him from Java. There are four principal species cultivufed in the Indian jplantations, 
»t»., C, atucirubra, Calisjia, officinalis, and micrantha" 

Dr. King has supplied samples of the bark of the first two species, 
as well as specimens of the febrifuge preparations extracted from them. 
Government cinchona preparations are not sold out of India. 

Ci nn abar. Red Sul^phuret of Mercury. 

Vent.— Bengali, Sindur; Hindi, Singarf. 

Is chiefly brought from China. It is also artificially manufactured 
in Calcutta and other places. Mercury, obtained by sublimation of cinnabar, 
is used in biedicine by the native practitioners. In the Nfcrth-Western 
Provinces, it is said that cinnabar is used as a red dye. 

Cinnamomum albiflorum. See Cinnamomum Tamala. 

Cinnamomum Ca^ia. See Cassia Lignea. 

Cinnatnomum glandullferum. Nepal Camphor.wood. 

‘Vtxn.—NepAli, Malligiri. 

A large tree of the Elastern Himalayas, Kha.sia Hillsf and Silhet. The 
wood is durable, used for canoes and boat-building in Assam, and for 
cabinet-work in Sikkim. Camphora ijlandulifera has been referred to this 
name in “ Flora of British India.” 

Cinnamomum Tamala. Cassia Cinnamon. 

Vtta,— Hindi, Taj. 

A moderate-sized evergreen tree of the Himalayas and the Khasia Hills. 
The leaves, called Tejpat, and the bark, called Tcj, are said to be the pro¬ 
duce of variety albiflorum. The leaves and the bark are used for culinary 
purposes and also in medicine, and are considered hot and cardiac, given 
in colic, indigestion, and coughs. 

Cinnamomum zeylanicum. Cinnamon. 

\tSSS,— BmgaU, D^lchini ', Hindi, D4rchini ; Tamil, Kar'ia-puttai; Telngu, Sanna- 
lavanga-putta; Burmese^ 71lit-kya*boh. 

The cinnamon of commerce is ihe bark of this tree, a native of the 
Ceylon forests, but now cultivated on the western coast of that island. 
An inferior quality of cinnamon is obtained from China, buk the Ceylon 
or Cayenne variety is reckoned superior. In India cinnamon ir chiefly 
used as a snice. Medicinally it is considered heatinsr and tonic. 
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Cissampelos Pareira. See Pari leaves. 

CitruUus ColoCyntUs. Colocynth Gourd. 

Syn.— Cucumis colocynthis. 

, Vem. — Smukrit, Indra-varuni; Bengali, tfiiidi, M4k<l, Indrayan , Tamij^ Pey-komati; 

Telugu, Eti<puch>cha. 

Common all over India. The Indian colocynth i.s considered a safe Medicine, 
purgative. The pulp of the fruit is used by native practitioners in bilious* 
ness, constipation and fever, and is said to possess bitter, acid, and cathar¬ 
tic properties. The root is also used as a cathartic medicine in various 
diseased. 


CitruUus Vt^garis. Waler-meMm. 

Vera.— Bengali^ flindu Tarbuza, 

CuUivatc.J in the Bengal and North-Western Provinces for its fruit, Feuif. 
which comes in season during the hot weather. The seeds are eaten 

parched wdth other grains, and are also used as a cooling medicine. Medicine. 

« 

CitruUus vulgaris, var. fistulosus. 

Vera .—Hindis Tind. 

Cultivated in the Punjab ; the gourd is eaten cooked. A specimen of Fruit.” 
preserved plant has been furni.shed by Mr. Duthie. 


Citrus acida, beigamia, limonutn, &c. Add Lime; CitronLemon. 

Vern*—Nebu ; Hindis Kagzi; Dakkini^ Lembu; 7<amt7, •Ellmicham , Telugu^ 
Cajanimma; Burmese, Than-ba-ya. 

Many varieties of ^me are found in India, the following being well 
known : Pdti ncmbi^ Kdgsi nembu, Gord nembu, Chinna gora, Ndrangi, 
Kamurdli nembu, Rangpur netnbu, and Taka nembu. The fruits of the Fruit, 
first two are preserved in salt and given in dyspepsia; the root is con- .Medicine, 
sidered stomachic. 

The most important sample under this head is the lime-juice, preserved 
without the aid of Spirit, by Babu Priya Lall Dey, son of Dr. Rai Kanny 
Lall Dey, Bahadur, F.C.S., the well-known chemist of Calcutta, who has 
furnished the following particulars about it;— • 

“ Prepaid from Citrus acida of Roxb. Comprises the well-known tropical varieties 
of Paii and Gora nembu or Ikne. This cordial offers in the smallest quantity all the pro¬ 
perties *of the citric acid combined with those vegetable principle^of fresh hme-jui«e 
which have rendered it a sure and effective remedy against the effects of a long-con- 
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linued, monotonous diet of dry meal and fish. It counteracts the evil effects of exposure 
to the extreme vicissitudes of an equatorial sun. It has been also found to be a most 
effective restorative for arctic and equatorial travellers. Under a peculiar and new 
process of preparation, the flavour and exquisite fragrance of the fresh lime have been 
preserved in the cordial. It keeps in any climate, and aftel- several monthq’ keeping 
seems to improve both in medicinal properties and refreshing virtues. It has never 
been seen to ferment. As an antiscorbutic it is the best remedy pronounced'bp the 
Faculty. An ounce of the juice mixed with half its weight of sugar and diluted forms a 

I refreshing refrigerant antiscorbutic drink on board a vegetable.starving vessel. In 

■ rases of fever, gout, rheumatism, and certain forms of skin disease, repetition of this dose 
three or four times a day has been found to be an efficacious medicine. It is an indis¬ 
pensable requisite for the store of a ship.” 

He further .states that “a trial of its preserving quality has been 
given by tlie Government of Bengal for upwards of a year, and no change 
has been noticed by careful analysis by the Government analyst. 

A sample of lemon syrup has been sent from the Peacodk Chemical 
Works. See Tinctures. 

Citrus aurantium. Oroft^r. 

Vem, — Bengali, Kamli nembu; Hindi, Sangtra, narargi; Tamil, Kichili ebeebu 
Telugu, Gajanimma; Kittali-pandu; Burmese. Tban-ba-ya. 

The orange is indigenous in the lime-soils of .Silhetand the Nilgiri.s, but 
has now been introduced into many parts of India. Calcutta is chiefly 
supplied from Silhet, the fruits of which place are cons*idered the best 
variety in India. Orange rind is bitter and aromatic, from which the tinc¬ 
ture aurantium is manufactured. 

Citrus decuinana. Pummaio. 

Vetn,—Sans^rU, Paravata; Bengali, Batabi nembu; ///nrfi, Chakotra; TijmiV, Bamba 
limas; Telugu, llombari-massa chettu; Burmese, Shouk-tung. 

A middle-sized tree, which produces the largest fruit of the orange 
tribe of plants, known by the name of shaddock in the West Indies. The 

■ fruit is cooling and aperient. The blossoms are used"in flavouring sw'eet- 
ineats. 

Citrus limetta. Sweet Lime, 

Veta,— -Hindi, Sharbati nembu. 

Cultivated in gardens in the North-Western Provinces and the Punjab, 
A clay model of the fruit has been sent from Lucknow. 

Clay, black. 

The sample Of black clay has been obtained from Jaipur. Blac.k‘'clay is 
used in calico-printing. 
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Clay imag:^ 

The clay images have been made by Babu Jadanath Pal, of Krishnagar, 
which place has long been famous for this art. Five life-size images 
have bfen sent, cloth-seller, a grain-seller, a spice-seller, a cultivator 

selling vegetables, and a fish-woman with a child sucking sugar-cane be¬ 
side* her. The miniature models represent a cultivator ploughing his field, 
the shoeing of a bullock, a woman spinning, a fisherman casting net, a 
snake-charmer, a professional clubman who hires himself to fight for the 
Bengal landlords, a shoemaker at his work, and an aborigine diggfing his 
field. Besides these, a large number of models of fruits, vegetables, &c.^ 
have bgen obtained from Lucknow, of which the following is a li.st• 


.iEgle Marmelos. 

Alliun^Cepa. 

Araomum aromaticum. 

Ananas.sa saliva. 

Anona squamosa. 

Artocarpus integrifolia. 
Artocarpus Lakooclia. 

Averrhoa Carambola 
Batatas edulis. 

Benincasa ccrifera. 

Beta vulgaris. 

Brassica oldtacca. 

Bra.ssica oleracea var. caulo-rapa. 
Brassica oleracea var. cauliflora. 
Brassica rapa. 

Capsicum purpurcum. 

Carissa Carandas. 

Citrullus ColocynthLs. 

Citrus acida. 

Citrus aurantium (variety). 

Citrus aurantium •„ 

Citrus aurantiunrw „ 

flitrus aurantium (small variet)')- 

Citrus decurilana. 

Citrus limetta. 

Citrus sp. (limc»variety). 

Citrus sp. ^ „ 

Colocasia anliquoruni. 

Colocasia antiquoriyn, 

Cbrdia Rothii. 

Cucumis Melo. 

Cucumis Melo. (Mosnordica). 
Cucumis sativa. 

Cucumis utilissimus. 


Curcuma longa. 

Cydonia vulgaris. 

Daucus Carola. 

Dioscorea purpurea. 

Erioboirya japonica. 

Eugenia Jambolana. 

Feronia Elephantum. 

FicuS Carica. 

Fragaria vesca. 

Grewia asiatica. 

Grewia sapida. 

Helianthus tuberosus. 

Hibiscus esculentus. 

Hibiscus Sabdariffa. 

Jambosa vulgaris. 

Lagenaria vulgaris. 

Lagenaria vulgaris (variety). 

Lufla acutangula« 

Luffa acutangula (variety). 
Mangifera indica. 

Mimusops Elengi. 

Mirausops Kauki. 

Morns alba. 

Morus nigra. 

Momordica Charanlia. 

Musa sapienium. 

Nephelium Litchi. 

Phoenix daclylifera. 

Phoenix sylvestris. 

Phyllanthus Emblica. 

Pisum sativum. 

Prunus communis var. bokhariensis. 
Prunus communis var. domesticat 
Prunus persica. 
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Medicine. 


^Medicine. 


’Dye. 

Medicine. 


Fsydiuta Guava. 

Pueraria tuberosa. 

Punica Granatum. 

Pyrua communis. 

Pyrus Malus. 

Raplianus sativus. 

Saccharum officinarum. 

Solanum Mclongena. 

Solanum ovigerum, 

Solanum tuberosum. 

Solanum sp. 

Cleome Viscosa. Poknlsla icosandra. 


Tamarindus indica. 
Terminalia Catappa. 
Trapa bispinosa. 
Trichosanthes anguina. 
Trichosanlhes dioica, 
V'icia Faba. 

Vitis vinifera. 

Vigna Catiang. 

Zea Mays. 

Zingiber ofEcinale. 
Zizyphus Jujuba. , 


Clerodendron infortunatum. (Viscosum.) 

Vera.—Bhant. 

A small plant, found as an undergrowth In Bengal. There are two 
varieties, Besi bhdnt and Bildti bhdnt. The latter has probably been 
introduced. The whole plant is extremely bitter, and the leaves are con¬ 
sidered an efficient anthelmentic. 


Cocculus cordifolius. See Ti'nospora cordifolia. 

Cocculus palmatus. Calumba or Calomba Root. 

An imported article; used in medicine for its tonic, antiseptic, and 
astringent properties. 


Coccus Cacti. Cochineal, 

VttlL—Se^igaii, Hindi, Kirmdinl. 

Cochineal is the dried body of the female of the insect Coccus cacti. 
The article is chiefly imported from America and Central Asia, but it is 
also gathered iiCsmall quantities in Rajputaua and South India from the 
prickly pear (Opuniia Dillcnii, &c.), which grows as a weed in many parts 
of the country. Cochineal is a valuable red dye. It is also used in medicine, 
and is supposed to possess anodyne and antispasmodic properties. It is 
believed that cochineal can be largely produced in India 1 f the necessary 
measures are taken. 


Coccus Lacca. Lac. 

^ t 

Lac is obtained from incrustations on the branches of various trees 
produced by the insect Coccus Lacca, which punctures the bark. The trees 
on which lac is mostly found are Schleichera trijuga, Butea frondosa, 
Eryihrina indica, Zisyphus Jujuba, species of Ficus, &c.; that obtained 
on the tree first named, called JCusuntbt lac, is highly prized. Th"' incrusta- 
tiqn called lac ir formed by the female insect, and the bits of brapehes 
covered with it are termed stick-lac. These bits are then treated with 
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water, which process separates the lac from the twigs and reduces it to the 
form of small grains : it is now called seed-lac. Shell-lac is prepared by 
putting the seed-lac into a cloth bag, which is extended over a slow fire ; 
when the lac insideat melts, the cloth is twisted hard so that the liquid 
comes out of the pores of the cloth and is allowed to drop on a plantain 
leaf put underneath. The glossy nature of the leaf causes the liquid lac 
to spread into thin layers, which, when cool, becomes the shell-lac of 
commerce. The liquid produced by treating the stick-lac with water is 
made into lac-dye by boiling down the coloured tincture into dryness and 
forming the residue into little cakes. Good lac-dyc contains 50 per cent, 
of colouring matter, 25 of resin, and 22 of other extraneous substances. 


exports of lac during the five years ending 1880-81 

Quantity, 

Cwt. 

were as follows 

Value, 

jtf 



188,712 

• 536,976 

1877.78 


104,645 

362,048 

187? 79 

. 

9 G 433 

598.7 >5 

1879-80 

• 

71,048 

37 G 49 S 

1880-81 

‘ 

88,392 

578.330 


Cochlospermum Gossjrpiura. Golden Silk CoUoA-tree. 

Syn.—Ifombax Gos.sypium. 

Vern. — Hindi, Kdmbi j Tamil, Tanaku; Tclugu, Gungu. 

A small tree of the forests of India and Burma. The tree yields the Gum. 
gum katird, used as a demulcent in coughs and .special diseases, and as a Medicine, 
substitute for tragacanth. 

Cocos nucifera. Cocoanut Palm, 

Vem. — Bengali, Narikcl; Hindi, Nariyel Tartdl, Tenna ; rr/ugu, Nsri-kadam; Bur~ 
mese, Ong. 

The cocoanut is one of the most valuable plants o^ the sea-coasts of 
India, Burma, and the tropiAl islands. All human wants can probably be 
supplied by this single tree. The albumen is a nutritious food ; the water Fruit 
inside the unripe ffuit is an excellent beverage; the oil extracted from th« Oil. _ 
dried albumen is used for culinary purposes and for burning in lamps; the 
oil-cake is an cfltcellent manure; the sweet juice extracted from the flower¬ 
ing spikes is made into palm-wine and toddy, and from which a coarse sugar intoxicant 
is also produced ;*the wood is used for making the frame-work of houses, Timber, 
posts, rafters, fences, shears, lathes, shingles, chairs, &c.; the leaves for* 
thatching; the leaf-stems used as fuel; the shells made into hukkass, drinking 
vessels, pitchers, spopns, lamps^&c; the thick fibre surrounding the fruit Fibre, 
is the coir fibre of which strong ropes and mats are made ;—in short, the 
uses to which the cocoanut palm may be put are innumerable. Medicinally, Medicine, 
the green fruit is given as a refrigerent; the flowers as an astringent; ^hc 
nil is a.n excellent mibstitute for cod-liver oil. As a valuable hair tonic, it is 
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extensively used by the women in Bengal. A .sample of perfumed cocoa- 
nut oil has been exhibited by Messrs, N. C. Dhole, of Calcutta. 

Coffea araWca. Cope. 

Vem.— Betigali, Kafi ; Tamil, Kipi; Burmese, Kahpi, 

The cpifee plant, originally a native of Abyssinia, was introduced into 
India in the last century, and extensive plantations have now been formed 
in the Nilgiris, Kurg, and the mountainous slopes of other parts of South 
India. The decoction of the berries forms the well-known beverage coffee, 
largely used like tea as a .stimulant all over the world. The following 
interesting history of the introduction of the coffee plant into India is 
quoted from Dr. Bidie’s Paris Exhibition Catalogue:— 

“Coffee was introduced into Southern India about two centuries ago by a Musalman 
pilgrim, Baba-buddin, This man, on his return from Mecca, brought a fesv berries in his 
wallet, and taking up his abode amid the fastnesses of the hills in VJestern Mysor, 
which .still bear his name, planted them near his hut. From the trees raised thus by the 
Fakir, most of those cultivated in native gardens in Kurg and Mysor seem to have been 
derived. For a long time the culture was entirely in the hands of natives, but about 
50 years ago it began to attract the attention of Europeans. Since that time the indus¬ 
try has been taken up by European capitalisu, till at the present day there is an almost 
continuous chain of estates alopg t^je Western Chits, from the northern extremity of 
Mysor down almost to Tutikorin. Within the last two or three ye.ars a new species of 
the coffee plant, the Coffca Uberica, has been attracting much attention, and is likely to 
develop quite .a new industry. This plant, unlike the C. arabica, will only grow at low 
elevations, but this peculiarity will have the advantage of permitting its culture to be 
carried on in localities on the plains where land and I.abour arc the,ap, and where the 
export of crop and import of plant and manure will be e.isy and inexpensive. The 
culture of the Liberian tree is at present only in the experimental stage, but so far the 
succe.ss obtained promi.ses a bright future.” 

The exports of coffee during the five years ending 1880-81 were as 
follows:— 



Quantity, 

Value. 


Cwt. 


i 87<>-77 ., 

. 302,489 

>.345.821 

>877-78 . 

• 297,327 

>.338.499 

>878-79 . 

■ 34 LI 86 

1.543.642 

1879-80. 

■ 359 . 3 >i 3 

1,626,746 

1880-81 . 

' 369.357 

1,599,668 


Coix lachn^ma. Job’s Tears. 

Ven.—Bengali, Gargara; Burmese, Ka-le-thi. 

. Cultivated in Assam and Burma as a food-crop, but grows as a weed 
in the rice-fields of Bengal. The sample sent has been collected in Bengal, 

Coloc^sist autiquorum. 

Syn.—Arum colocasia. 

V«m.— Bengali, Guri kachu ( Hindi, Ghuya j Tamil, Shema-kalengu; Ti/htgu, Cheraa. 
Cultivated dll over India for its tuber, which is used as food. The in¬ 
troduction of potato, however, has greatly decreased its cultivation. 
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Coloca^ faimalensis. 

Vera. —Hindi, Ghuya, ptudalu. 

The root and the leaf are edible. 

Condiments. 

The following are the principal articles used as condiments in India.— 


Allium Cepa. 

Allium sativum. 

Amomum Cardamomum. 

Brassica juncea. 

.Capsicum frutescens, &c. 

Carum Carui. 

Carum coplicum. 

Carum Roxburghianum. 
Caryophyllus aromaticus. 

Chavica Roxuurghii. 

Cinnainomum Tamala var. albido-] 
rum. 

Cinnamomum zeylanicum. 
Coriandrum sativum. 


Crocus sativus. 

Cubeba officinalis. 

Cuminum Cyminum. 
Curcuma longa. 

Eletaria Cardamomum. 
Fotnicum vulgare. 

Murraya Kcenigii. 

Myrislica moschata. 

Nigella saliva. 

Papaver somniferum scej}. 
Piper nigrum. 

Puced.anum gravcolens. 
Trigonella Foenum-gr:ecuin. 
Zingiber officinale. 


Conyza anthelmintica. S^C Vemonia amhelminlica. 
Coonji. (A fibre not identified.) 


Copper sulphate. 

Vera.—Peacock colour, Hindi, Morthothia. 

Blue „ „ Nilatholhia. 

Extensively manufactured in Jaipur and Lucknow ; used in dyeing and Dye. 
in medicine. ' Medicine. 

Corchorus olitorius. Jute. 

Vera.— Bengali, IJit. 

Sjnee the Crimean war, jute has become one of the most important Fibre, 
articles of the Export trade of Bengal. It is now extensively cultivated 
in Northern Bengal. Many jute factories have now been established near 
Calcutta. The follbwing figures show the exports of raw jute during the 
five years ending »88o-8i— 


• 

* 1876.77 . ‘, 

« 

guaotity. 

Cwt, 

• 4.533.25s 

Value, 

it 

2,636,646 

1877-78 

. 18^79 . m 

. 

5450.276 

3.518,113 

• , 

. 6,021,382 

3,800,436 

m 1879-80 

* ft 

. 6,680,670 

• 4.370.032 

1880-81 . . 

• 

S.809.815 

3,934,029 
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Besides raw jute the value of jute manufactures exported during the 
same years was as follows :— 


£ 


1876- 77 

1877- 78 

- 1878-79 

1879-80 

1S80-81 


719477 . 

771,127 
i.<.i98434- 
li 195.361 

1,130.671 


The tender leav 


es of the jute plant arc eaten as a vegetable, and the 


bitter leaves of another variety are used as an antibilious medicine. 


Cordia ang^ustifolia. see Cordia Rothil. 

Cordla fragrantissima. 

Vem. -StiTme.te, Toung-kula-met. 

A d^eciduous tree of Burma; produces a beautiful fragrant wood, 
which in 1878 sold in London at ;^4-io per ton. Mr. Gamble states that 
it should be better known, as “it lias a handsome grain, and its fresh, 
fragrant odour makes it very pleasant to use.” 


Fruit. 

Fibre. 


Medicine, 


Cordia Myxa. 

Syn.—Cordia latifolia. 

Vem Sapistun ; Bengali, Balphal}- Hindi, I-aaorarn,«i 7 , Vidi, veraso; 

Telugu, Pedda-boku ; Burmese, Tlianat. 

A moderate-sized tree, found all over India. The fruit is edible; 
bark yields a coarse fibre suitable for rope and cordage and paper manu¬ 
facture ; the viscid pulp surrounding the seeds is made into bird-lime; the 
leaves are formed into plates and used for wrapping cigars in Burma; and 
the kernel is u.sed for marking linen. Medicinally, the mucilaginous fruit is 
used as a demulcent and laxative, the bark as a mild tonic in fever, the 
leaves as an application for ulcers, and the seeds as a remedy for ringworm. 


Fruit. 

Gum. 

■ Fibre 
Mediciue, 


' Cordia Rothii. 

Syn.—Corilia anguiitifutia. 

Vent.— Hindi, Gondi; Tamil, Narvilli. 

A small tree, found in the dry zones of North-West and South India. 
The pulp of the fruit is edible ; bark yields a gum; fibre of the bark made 
into ropes. Medicinally, the decoction of the bark forms an astringent 
gargle- 


Coriandrum sativum. Coriander Seed, 

VtttStSa^iril, Dlianyuka; Bengali, Hindi, Ohabia; Tamil Kotamalii; Telugu, 
Itftnyalu; Burmese, Nan.nan. * 

Coriander plant i.s cultivated all over India for its seed, which, when 
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green, has a disagreeable smell ; hence its name “coriander,” from the 
Greek word ion's, a bug. It is chiefly used as a spice in India, and Sploe. 

■ exported to Europe, where an aromatic oil is distilled from it. The quantity Oil. 
of coriander seed exported in 1880-81 was 31,084 cwt.. value ;{^I4,436. 

In medicine, the seeds possess carminative, refrigerent, diuretic, tonic, Medicine, 
and aphrodisiac prQjierties. The fresh leaves arc considered •pungent and 
aromatic. 

Corundrum of Pipra. 

The sample has been obtained by Mr. H. B. Medlicott. Superintend¬ 
ent, Geological Survey, from Pijira in the Rewa native state on tin; 
border of the Mirzapur district. 

Mr. Medlicott states that at the mines it sells for 18 shillings a tOn ; 
supply Inexhaustible: described by Mr. Mallet in Kecord.s, Geological 
.Survey ot India, \'olum<' V, page 20 (1873) ; Volume \'I, page 43 (1873). 

Cotton manufactures. SVr also Textile Fabrics. 

The cotton manufactures sent arc chiefly cliintzes manufactured at 
Lucknow, Farukhabad, Aligarh, Jaipur, &c., towels and napkins of DinapUr, 
the embroidered F/'iul^aris of the Punjab and coloured cloths of Bardwan 
in Bengal. Mo.st of the chintzes are printed on English doth, but the 
dyes used are of native origin, chiefly indigo, Morinda tinctoia, Ruhia 
cord folia, Nyvtanihes Arbof-l nstis, Cedra Toona, &c. The cheapaniline 
dyes, however, are superseding the simpler vegetable dyes of India, 

Phulkaris are made by the peasant women in the Puniab, Tiie Dinapur 
manufactures are for European use. 

Cotton-stone. 

A curious specimen of decomposed stone has been sent by Babu Amba 
Datt Joshi, of Kumaun. The .stone by being rubbed is reduced to a cotton¬ 
like substance. 

Cow grease. 

This is an unimportant article; used locally in machines. 

Creta (carbQnate.Qf lime). 

Lime is made in India from shells, the limestone found in the different 
parts, of the country .'and from tjie calcareous concrete known as“ kmikur.” 

Samples of “kunkur” received from Birbhum in Bengal, and Cawn- 
pore.in the North-Weitern Provinces, have been sent wdth the “Mineral 
SubftaRces.” The present specimen of carbonate of lime has been seni by 
Dr. K. L. Dey with his collection of indigenous drugs of India. 
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*pioe. 

®fe. 

3iedicine. 


-Fibre. 


Medicine. 


Medicine. 

Oil. 


Spice. 

Medicine. 

Oil. 

Gum. 


Crocus sativus. 

Vera. — Sanskrit, Kunkumj Bengali, Jafran ; Hindi, Kesar, Zafran; Tamil, Kungu. 
mapu; Telugv, Kunkum apavu; Burmese, Than-wen. 

Saffron is chiefly brought from Persia and Kashmir, and is.used as a 
spice. It yields a yellow dye, but the price is too high to admit of its 
extensive'use as such. It is prescribed in fevers, melancholy, and enlarge¬ 
ment of the liver. In small doses it is stomachic, in large doses it stimulates 
the nervous .system. 

Crotalaria juncea. Indian Hemp. 

Vein, — Bengali, Hindi, San; Dakkini, Janab-ka-nar; Tamil, Jenappa-naTj Telugut 
jenapa-nara; Burmese, Pan. 

Extensively cultivated all over India for its fibre, which is, however, not 
so soft as jute. Dr. Bidie states that the specimens of cloth made of it kept 
. in the Madfas Museum are pretty and strong. At Jaipur, paper is manu¬ 
factured from coarse san. Seeds used to purify the blood in special 
diseases. 

Croton Tiglium. Purging croton. 

Vera. — Sanskrit, Jayapala; Bengali, Jaypal; Hindi, Jamalgota; Tamil, Nervalam ; Te't^u, 
Nepala-vittulu ; Burmese, Kanakho. ‘ 

A small tree, found almost in all parts of India, but not common. The 
seeds are a drastic purgative, not safe for weak persons ; .about 20 of them 
have been known to kill a horse. A brownish-yellow oil is obtained by 
expression of the seeds, which is so powerful in action that a single drop 
applied to the tongue ensures the full results. It is used internally in apo¬ 
plexy and paralysis of the throat, and externally in rheumatism and indolent 
tumours. Croton is not mentioned in the Sanskrit Materia Medica; it was 
known in Europe in the 17th century. Dr. Bidie states that the revival 
of its use in English medicine was due to certain Madras medical officers. 

Cubeba officinalis. Culeb Pepper. <. 

, Vtsa.— Bengali, Hindi,Ka\>&h~ch\nvi ZomjV, Val-milaku ; Taka-miriyalu; 5 i<r- 

mese, Sinban-karawa. 

Cubebs are brought from Java and are chiefly used as , a spice. Medi¬ 
cinally they are used in special diseases, their virtue being due to an 
essential oil which is obtained from the fruits by distillation with water. 

‘ They also contain a neutral crystalline substance called cubebin and a resin. 

Cucuynis Colocjnthis. Coheyntk Gourd. See Citrullu^ Colocynthis. 

Cucumis Melo. Melon. 

Vera. — Bengali, Kharmuj; Hindi, Kharbuza; Tamil, Vellari.verai; Tel^tt, Mulatn- 
{>andu. 

Extensively cultivated in the North-Western Provinces on the beds of 
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the rivers on account of its fruit, which is largely used for food in the hot F™it. 
season. The seeds are made into sweetmeats, and are considered a Medicine, 
cooling medicine. They also yield an oil. Oil- 

• 

Cucumis Melo—Momordica. 

Vera.— Bengali, Phuti; Hindi, Phut; Tamil, Kahari>kai j TelUgu, Pedda-kai. 

There are two varieties, one comes in season in the rains and the other 
in the hot weather. The fruits of both are largely used as food by all 
classes of the people. The seeds are used as a cooling medicine and also Medicine, 
yield an oil. 

• 

Cucumis Melo—utilissimus. 

Vera.— Hindi, Kankri. 

Cultivated in Upper Bengal and the North-Western Provinces during 
the hot weather and the rains for its gourd-like fruit, which Sor some time Fruit, 
forms an important article of food for the poorer classes. The seeds are 
considered cooling and also yield an oil. O’'- 

Cucumis sativus. Cucumber, 

% 

V&CIi.~Bengali, Sasd; Hindi, Khira; Tamil, Mulu-vcleri; Telugu, Doza-kiiia. 

There are two varieties, one a creeping plant cultivated in the fields 
during the hop season, and the other a climber cultivated in homesteads Fruit, 
in the rains. The fruits of both are extensively used as food. The seeds Medicine, 
are considered a cooling medicine and also yield an oil. Oil. 


Cucumis trigonus- 

Vera. — Hindi, Bislombhi, 

Found wild in the Kumaun Himalayas. Fruit eaten. Fruit. 

Cucurbits Citrullus. Citrullus vulgaris. 

Cucurbits Lagenar&. See Lagenaria vulgaris, 

CuCUrUta tna»ima. Squash Gourd. 

Veto.—Hindi, Kudu; Tamil, Pushini-kaiu; Telugu, Gumaddikaiu; Burmese, Shawap- 
ha-ytng. 

Cultivated all’over India for its fruit; eaten as a veget able. The seed Fruit. 

yield an oil, add are also used in medicine. . 

' • Mediane. 

Cucurbita Pepo. Pumpkin, or White Gourd. 

•Vera. — Bengali, Hin4i, Kumra. 

Cultivated for its fruit, which is eaten as a vegetable. Seed yields an Fmlt. 
oil. Oil. 
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Cuminum Cyminum. Cumin seed. 

Vern. —SanjinV, Jiralca; Jird ; Hindi, TVijwj/, Siragam ; Teltif'u, Jir&kit. 

Extensively cultivated in Rajputana and oth^r parts of Upper India 
its seeds, which are chiefly used as a condiment. Medicinally' they are 
^toSicine. regarded^as aromatic, carrhinative and stimulant, and u.sed in dyspepsia and 

911. diarrhoea. An oil is extracted from them which is used in medicine as a 

stimulant and carminative. In the Jaipur State of Rajputana a particularly 
'!:■ good kind of cumin seed is grown. ^ 


Cupressus sempervirens. Cypress. 

Vem. — Hindi, Sar4, Sards. 

A tall tree, cultivated in gardens in North-Western India; wood and 
fruit regarded as astringent and anthelmintic; the latter is prescribed as 
an aromatic stimulant in piles. 

Cupressus torulosa. Tfie Himalayan Cypress. 

Vent. — Hindi, Gulla, Eais.salla, &c. 

A large tree of the Himalayas. Wood much used for building pur¬ 
poses, and is also burnt as an incense. 

Curculigo orchioides. 

Vem. — Bengali, Hindi, Siyah mdsli; Tamil, Nilap-panfiik-kizliangu; Tetngu, Ncld- 
tdti-gaddalu. 

Found in moist localities in the hills, one of the sources of the tuberous 
roots sold in the market under the name of siyah musli. It is considered 
Medicine. a valuable medicine for special diseases. Sec 'oSso Ancilcma tuberosa. 


timber. 

Perfume. 


Curcuma Amada. Mango Ginger. 

Veni. — Sanshrit, Karpura-haridra; Bengali, Araadd. 

Found wild in Bengal and the hills. The freish rhizome smells like 
Spice, mango. It is used as a condiment, and is regarded as cooling and useful 

Medicine. prurigo. 

■ Curcuma angfUStifolia. Wild or Ihsl India Artowropt, 

VtSn.— Hindi, Tikhur. 

Tlie wild rhizome called Tikhur is found in tbf? hills, samples of which 
have been received from Palamow and the Central Provinces. Tikhur ik 
used in medicine. The cultivated arrowroot {Maranta arundinacea) has 
been introducicKi into India, a sample of which has been contributed by 
Messrs. Speed and Co. of Alipur, near Calcutta. 


Sttreb. 

Medicine. 
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C urcuma arom atica. Wild Turmeric. 

Von.—Snmini, Banharidraj^cn^rt//, Ban-halud; Tamt'/, Kasturi-manjat; Telugu, 

Kasturi pasupu. 

The rhizome has' an agreeable, fragrant smell, and a warm, bitter taste, perfume. 
It is said to possess tonic and carminative properties, and useful in skin Medicine, 
diseases and disorders of the blood. 

Curcuma longa. Turmeric. 

\exn,—Sanskrit, HaAiriii Bengali, Halud; Hindi, Haldij Tamil, Manjal; rWu^-K, 

Pasu pu. 

• 

Turmeric is cultivated all over India for its rhizome.s, which are used as 
a condiment in cooking vegetables and meat. They are also extensively Spice, 
used as a^yellow dye; the colouring principle being known^as Curcumin, Dye. 
which is soluble in alcohol or ether, and changes with alkali into a 
deep red. Macerated turmeric is in some places rubbed on*the body by 
women and is considered cooling. Native practitioners consider turmeric Medicinr. 
as stimulating; used for external application in pains and bruises, and for 
internal administration in disorders of the blo.od. 


Curcuma Zedoaria. Long Zeduary. 

Syn. — C. ierumbet. • 

yiesa.—Sanskrit, Bengali, Sail; Hindi, Kachura ; Tamil, Kicli-chilik-kizhangu ; Telugu, 
Kichlie-gaddalu; Burmese, Thiinu-wen. 

Found wild in moist forests. The rhizomes possess an agreeable Perfame. 
smell, and aromatic, stimulant, and carminative properties: considered Medicine, 
useful .in fever and skin diseases. 


Cuny paste and Curry-powSer. 

Vegetable or meat cooked in a certain way is known as curry. The 
spices used in making curry are generally purchased by Europeans in a 
prefared state, either as curry-paste or curry-powder. There is a consi¬ 
derable trade in these stuffs. The ingredients used to make a curry-stuff 
are principally the following :— 


AniSs seed. 

Nutmeg. 

Allspice. 

Cinnamon. 

Cardaiti^ 

Coriander. 

Cloves. 

Cumin seed. 

Fegnugreel 

Black pepper. 

Garlic, - 

Mustard seed. 

Gingei. 

Chillies. 

Mstrp. 

1 Turmeric 
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Cuttle fii^bone. 

A sample of this has been sent under the name of “ Sea-foam." It is 
used to make tooth-powder. 

t 

Cyamopsis psoralioides. 

Vefol^— Hindi, Gowir. 

Cultivated in the North-Western Provinces as a rain crop. The 
legumes are eaten as a vegetable. The grain and dried legumes form a 
good cattle fodder. The grain is split and eaten cooked like other pulses. 

Cydonia vulgaris. Quince. 

Vern.— Bengali, Bihid4nd. 

Dr. Kanny Lall Dey has furnished the sample. He states in his "In¬ 
digenous Drugs of India" that the Bikiddnd seeds are “imported from 
Kabul, Bokhara, and Asia Minor. They are highly A^lued by the Muham¬ 
madans as a demulcent tonic and restorative remedy. From the presence 
of a mucilage, which they yield to water, they po§|j|fss.the demulcent and 
emollient properties of mucilage of acaciae.” 

C]^Odon Dactylon. Creeping Cynodon. 

Vern.— Sanskrit, Durvaj Bengali, Durba; Dakh^i, Hari&lij 7ami7, Arugam-puIIu ^ 
Telugu, Garika-kasuvu. 

Grows in moist localities all over India, and is a very useful fodder 
grass. It is imported into Calcutta in large quantities as hay. The grass is 
also suitable for the manufacture of paper. The juice of the green grass 
is considered a good remedy for dysentery. 

Cynosurus coracanus. See Elcusine coracana. 

K 

Cyperus long^m. ■S'^e Cyperus rotundus. 

CyperUS pertenuis. (^Reduced to Mariscus cyperus.) 

VtSOu—Bengali, Hindi, Nagar motha. 

Found in moist places all over India; root used ki medicine*as dla> 
phoretic, astringent, and stomachic; used in dyeing to give a scent to 
the cloldi; also used as a perfume. 

Cype^ rotundus. 

, Vern.— Bengali, Hindi, Hathi,’, Eore-ki-jhir; SamtV, Koray; Telugu, ShsikhtL- 

tungu-venu ‘ ‘ 

Found in moist places; root possesses an agreeable smelly and an aro- 
_^matlc taste, usgd medicinally as a diaphoretic and astringent. ^ Eir. Bidie 
states that people use it for food in famine times. 
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C voeru^ tegctum. 

Mcldurkiti. 

The smooth, elegant mats, commonly found in Lower Bengal, are made 
of this,sedge, which'is cultivated in Midnapur, a district in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Calcutta. The culms in the green state are split into two or 
three pieces, which in drying contract and become nearly round. The 
floors of houses in Calcutta are almost entirely covered with mats made of 
this sedge. The fine Alasland mats are also made, of this sedge. 


D&lbergia latifoliA. lilaekwood or Rosewood of Southa n India. 

Vern^— Bengali, Hindi, Shisliam j Tamil, Iti, cruvadi ; Tehtgu, Jiti'gi. 

A timber tree, which attains a large size in Kuinaun, valuable for its 
wood, which is exported to Europe for cabinet-work. 

Dalbetigia paniculata. 

Venn Dhobein ; Tamil, Patchalai i Tetngi^, Polrum; Burmese Tapoukben. 

A large deciduous free, found in the forest.s of the Himalayas, Central 
and Southern India, and Burma. The tree yields a gum of which a sample 
has been received from Madjas. 

Dalbei'S;ia Sissoo. The Sissoo. Tree . 

Vera .—Hindit Yette. 

A large deciduous tree, found all over India. Until lately it has been 
extensively planted as an avenue tree on road-sides in t{je North-Western 
Provinces. The wood is very durable, extensively used in boat-building, 
agricultural implements, and furniture. 


Daphne -papyracea- 

Vtm.—HinSi, Setbarua. 

A large shrub, found in the Himalayas and the Khasia Hills, Two 
varieties of this ^lant are known in the Kumaun Hills, one with white 
flowers and yellow fruit, and the other with purple flowers and fruit of the 
same colour. HFrom the bark of both the tough Nepal paper is made. Mr, 
Atkinson states - •* , 

" The pulp manufactured from the Daphne papyracea yields materials for a papf r that 
pves the engraver finer impressions than any English-made paper, and nearly as good as 
the fifH Chinese paper that is employed for what is called India pap^r-proofs. The p^per 
made from the shrub in Kumaun is almost as strong and durable as leather, and i» 


Timber. 


Gum. 


Timber. 


Fibre. 
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largely used for village records and court proceedings. It is exported to Titiet on the' 
north and to the plains on the south for manuscripts and account-books. With this 
wealth of raw material in existence, it is remarkable that so little has been done to render 
the fibre resources of our hills available to European enterprise.*’ 

The bark is also used to make ropes. 

Date sugar. See Sugar. 

Datisca cannabttia. 

Vem. — Hindi, Akalber. 

Found in the Himalayas. The root is used to aid in dyeing a red 
colour; medicinally it acts as a sedative in rheumatism. 


Datura fastuosa- Black Datura. 

c 

Vem.— Sanskrit, Dhustur^; Bengali, Hindi, KA15 Dhitura ; Tamil, Karu-umate; 

^ Telugu, Nalla-ummetta ; Burmese, Pad-daing-pbu. 

A small shrub, found all over India. It is with the seeds of this plant, 
mixed with sweetmeats, that travellers are stupified and robbed. The 
seeds, leaves, and the root are all used in medicine. The seeds contain a 
large proportion of the alkaloid known as the Daturine, and are given as a 
narcotic anodyne in asthma, bronchitis, and emphysema ; they are also 
considered useful in insanity and complicated fevers. Leaves are smoked 
to obtain relief in spasmodic asthma. 

Datura Stramonium (alba). White Datura. 

V6m «—Bengalty Sada dhatur^; Tdtnilt Ummatdi; Telugu, Ummctta* 

The White Datura possesses properties similar to the above, and native 
practitioners use the two indiscriminately. 

Daucus Carota. Carrots. 

Wtsts.—-Bengali, Hindi, Gi.]a.T -, Tamil, Gijjara kelangu ; Telugu, Gdjjara gadda. 

Cultivated in many parts of India and used as food by the poorer 
classes. It saved a large number of people from starvation and death in 
the famine year of 1878, and, again, it materially helped to alleviate distress 
in the partial drought of 1880. Carrots are also m?de into sweetmeats. 
The leaves are good fodder for cattle. The seeds are reckoned a nervine 
tonic and also yield an oil. 

Deer Sldns and Homs. 

Although deer are plentiful in many parts of India, the supfJly of horns 
a,nd skins is very- limited. The present samples have been ^obtained 
from Jaipur, Rajputana. 
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Desmodium gangeticum. See Sdipilni. 

D hadk a grass- (Unidentified.) 

A con.signment of 300 lbs. of this grass has been sent from Manbhum Paper >toc^' 
by Mr. J. Deveria. The exhibitor states that the grass is #.n excellent 
paper material, and is anxious to have a fair trial from paper manufac¬ 
turers. He states:— 

“ The grass could be procured, if required, in unlimited quantities j and if any paper- 
making firm will undertake to put up a mill on the spot where it comes from, arrange¬ 
ments could be made to give up all the land required for the mill premi.ses free of rent 
or at a.nominal rent for pg years; and 5,000 acres of land would be laid out for the 
growth sf the grass for the use of the mill so built. The yield from the 5,000 acres 
would most likely be about 2,500 tons of grass, and the cost of growing, cutting, and 
-laying down on the mill premises would be about per ton. The grass would yield 

about (io per cent, of paper, whence the mill could depend on turning'uut about 1,500 
tons of papei. This at the wholesale rate of 6(f. per lb. in Calcutta would represent an 
income of ,(,84,000 per year; allowing a third for cost ol manufacture, &c., would leave a 
clear profit of about ,(,56,000 ,1 year. 'I'he Ball}' mills, paying for their material from 
to per ton, are paying large dividends every year, and they have no material known 
to them (except the Dhadka grass that I first brought^ to their notice two years ago) that 
can be worked cheaply. These mills have a capital of ,^96,000, so that in two years by 
the above arrangement sucH a capital could be recovered,” . 


Dikan Jowan. ^^Unidentified.) . 

A native medicine, purchased at the Calcutta market. 

Dillenia pentagyna. 

Vern.— Bengali, Karkotta; Tamil, Rni, pennai; Telugu, Kawadan j Burmese, Ziinbydn. 

A deciduous tree of Bengal, Central and South India, ^nd Burma. The 
leaves, which are large in size, are made into plates ; the fruits and flower- 
buds are eaten when green. The wood is used for ship-building, rice- 
mills, &c. 

DioscoKa bulbifefa. yam. 

VttiL—Hindi, Zaminkand ; Dalhini, Kara karinda; Telugu, Malay-kayapendalatn. 

Cultivated for its root, which is used as a vegetable. It is also dried 
and powdered for external application to ulcers. Wedicini 

DioSCOroa purpurea. Swetl Potato»of Pondicherry. 

Veni.— Bengali, Rakta-gurnia-alu; Hindi, Lal-gurnia-alu; Tamil, Pujathuschari vulle 
kelangu j Telugu, Desavah pendalam. 

Cultivated for its tubers, w’hich are eaten as a vegetable. A clay motfel Pood, 
has been sent. 
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Dioscorea sativa. Common Tam. 

Vern.— Hindi, Ratalu ; Tamil, Yamskollungf. 

Cultivated all over India for its roots, which are used as a vegetable. 
The powdered tuber is applied to ulcers. 

Dioscorea versicolor. 

Van.— Hindi, Genlhi, Gajir, Ganjira. 

A kind of yam found wild in the Kumaun Himalayas. It is a deli- 
ciou.sly fragrant edible yam, and is considered a farinaceous food for 
invalids. 

Diospyros embryopteris. Gal>. 

Vtm.--Bengali, Gab-, Hindi, Tendu; Tumtl Tumbilik-k.oy; Tubiki. 

A small tree, found all over India and Burma. Ki.shing-nets in Lower 
Bengal and .^ssam are tanned with an infusion of the unripe Iruits to 
make them durable; it is also used as a tar in caulking the scams of fish¬ 
ing-boats. The unripe fruit and the bark abound in tannin, and as such 
deserve notice. Medicinally they possess astringent properties. A medi¬ 
cinal oil is also obtained from the seeds. The tender leaves of the tree 
are eaten as a vegetable; the fruit when ripe is sweet and edible, and 
children are very fond of it. 

Diosp3rros Melanoxylon. 

Vern.— Bengali, Kend; Hindi, Tendu; Dakhi/ii, Tumri; TamiV, Tumbi ; 

Telugu, Tumi. 

A moderate-sized tree, found in the forests of India and Burma. The 
tree produces a durable wood used for building purposes, and an ebony 
used for fancy work and carving. The Bijnor wood-work is made of this 
wood. ■ It also yields a gum. The fruit is edible, largely used by the 
jungle people in the hot season. The bark is astringent, used as a tonic 
in diarrhoea and dyspepsia. 

Dipterocarpus turbinatus. The Gurjun Oil Tree. 

Vem.— - 5 f»i^aW, GarjHn; Burmese, Kanyin-nee. 

A lofty evergreen tree, found in Eastern Bengal and Burma. The wood 
is used for house-building and canoes; but the tree is famous for jts wood- 
oil, called Gurjun oil, which is used as pitch and varnish; and medicinally as 
an external application on ulcers, ringworm, and other cutaneous diseases. 

a 

Dischrostachys 'Craetia. 

A fibre has been sent from Madras under this name. 
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DoUchandrone falcata, 

Sya.—Spatbodca falcata. 

yTtm.—Dakhini, Mersinghi; Telugv, UdUa, wodi. 

A Small deciduous tree of Central and South India. A fibre obtained Fibre, 
from it has been sent by the Madras Forest Department. 

DoUeboS biflorus. Horse-gram. 

Vem. — Bengali. Kurti-kalui; Hindi, Kullhi, ffahat; Tamil, Kollu ; Telugu, 

Wulawult. 

Largely cultivatefl all over India for its grain, which is chiefly used as 
food for horses and cattle. People also occasionally oat it cooked like Food, 
oth'er pulses, but the grain is hard and indigestible, 

Dolichos Catiang and sinensis. See Vigna Caliang, 

Dolit.hos L.ablab. JUack-sceded Kidney Bean, 

Vem.— Hindi, .Simi; Dahhini. Bullur; Tamil, Mutchri-kottay; Anu. 

mull'.i. 

• 

('ultivated in lh< .North-Western Provinces for its seeds, which are 
eaten with ';<i“ cooked like other pulses. The green legumes are also Food, 
eaten as a vegetabh*. 

• • 

Dolichos pruriens. See Mucima pruriens 

Dolu < Rheum emodi 

Dorema ammoniacum. Kasum Giant Fennel. 

Vem.— Persian, Ushak. 

,V glaucous green plant,'native of Persia. The plant yields a volatile Oil. 
oil, a resin, and a gura, Thi iast is chiefly used in medicine as a stimulant Gum. 
and expectorant, a*\d is considered useful in chronic cataract and asthma. • Medicine. 

Oracocepbalum f^oyleanum, (Sample sent by Dr. K. L. Dey under this name.) 

Vem.— Hindi, Tukhm-balanga. 

% 

The seeds of*this plant contain a peculiar mucilaginous matter tos 
which are owing'their demulcent and emollient properties; considered a 
cooling remedj^ in special diseases, as well as in catarrh, dysentery, and Medicine, 
chrorric diarrhoea. * 


DrugsTapd Medicines. 

The vegetable, animal, ana mineral proaucis meaicinaiiy usea are innu- 
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merable. The following 
bition:— 

Abroma aug-uata. 

Abras precatorius. 

Acacia arabica (bark). 

Acacia arabica (leaves). 

Acacia arabica (gum). 

Acacia arabica (seed). 

Acacia Catechu. 

Acacia Catechu (variety). 

Acacia Catechu ( do. ). 

Acacia Catechu ( do. ). 

Acacia Catechu ( do. ). 

Acacia leucophicea. 

Acalypha indica. 

Achyranthes aspera (seeds). 
Achyranthes aspera (twigs). 
Aconitum feros. 

Aconitum hcterophyllum. 

Acorus Calamus. 

Adhatoda Vaaica 
Adhatoda Vasica (leaves). 
Adhatoda Vaaica (root-bark). 
Adiantum venustum. 
j<Egle Marmelos. 

Aleurites moluccana. 

Alahagi maurorum. 

Albiziia LebbecU. 

Allium Cepa. 

Allium sativum. 

Aloe indica. 

Aloe .vulgaris. 

Alpinia Galanga. 

Alpinia nutans. 

Alstonia scholaris. 

Althaea rosea. 

Althaea rosea (root).' 

Alum sulph. 

AffiSaHTiis spinosus. 

/Vmmania baccifera. 

Amomum Cardamom um. 

Amoora Rohituka. 
Amorphophalus campanulatus. 
Anacardium occidentale. 
Andropogon calamus aromaticua 
Andropogon murkatus. 
Andrographis paniculata. 
Aneilema tuberosa. 
Aathocephalus Cadamba. 
yyntimoni Ferri sulphuretum. 
AqoUaria Agallocha. 

Arachis hypogsea. 

Argyrcia speciosa. 

Ariatolochia indica. 

Artemisia vulgaris var. indica. 
Artemisia vulgaris. * 

Artocarpus Lakoocha. 


is a list of drugs sent 


Asparagus racemosus. 

Asparagus sarmentosus. 
Astercantha longifolia. 
Astragalus hamosus. 
Balsamodendron Mukul. 
Balsamadendron Myrrha. 
Bambusa arundinacea. 
Barringtonia racemosa. 

Bassia latifulia. 

Benincasa cerifera. 

Berberis srtLstata (chitrak). 
Berberis artistata species. 

Beta vulgaris. 

Blumea laccra. 

Bcerhaavia diffusa. 

Bombax malabaricum (gum). 
Bombax malabaricum (root). 
Bombax malabaricum (bark). 
Borax. 

Brassica rampestris. 

Brassica juncca. 

Brassica nigra. 

Uuchanania latifolia. 

Butea frondosa. 

Ctcsalpinia Bonducella. 
Campbora oflicinarum (refined). 
Cannabis sativa (ganja). 
Cannabis sativa (large twigs, flat 
ganja). 

Cannabis sativa Garge flat gan- 
ja). 

Cannabis sativa (small flat gan- 
ja). 

Cannabis sativa (round ganja). 
Cannabis sativa (flat small twig). 
Cannabis sativa (flat). 

Cannabis sativa (bhang). 
Cannabis sativa (charas)" 
Capsicum annuum. 

Capsicum frutescens (long pep¬ 
per). 

Capsicum frutescens (round). 
Capsicum frutescens (long). 
Capsicum frutescens (variety). 
Carica papaya. 

Carthamus tinctorius. 

Carum Carui (var. white). 

Carum Carui (var. black). 

Carum Carui (var. small). 

Carum copticum. 

Carunl Roxburghi^num. 
Caryophyllus aromaticus. 

Cassia sp. (senna). 

Cassia alata Geaves). 

Cassia alata (flower). 

Cassia Fistula. 


to the Amsterdam Exhi- 


Cassia occidentalis. 

^assia Sophera. ‘ 

Cassia Tora. 

Cedrela Toona. 

Cedrus Deodara. 

Celastrus paniculatus. 
Chavica Roxburgbii. 
Cinchona Calisaya. 
Cinchona succirubra. 
Cichorium intybus. 
Cinnamomum Tatnala. 
Cinnamomum zeylanicum. 
Citr ullus Colocyntliis. 
Citrullus vulgaris. 

Citrus aurantium. 

Cleoine viscosa. 
Clcrodendron inlortunatum. 
Clerodendron variety. 
Cocculus cordifolius. 
Cocculus palmatus. 

Coccus Cacti. 

Coccus Lacca. 

Cochlospermum Gossypium. 
Coffea arabica. 

Corchorus olitorius (seed). 
Corchorus olitorius (leaves). 
Cordia Myxa. 

Coriandruni sativi 
Crocus sativus. 

Croton Tiglium. 

Cubeba officinalis. 

Cucumis Melo. 

Cucumis Mclo (Momordica). 
Cucumis sativus. 

Cucumis trigonus. 

Cucumis utilissimus. 
Cucurbita sp. 

Cuminum Cymintim. 
Cupressi's serapervlrens. 

Cijjri Sulekus- 
Curcuma Amada. 

Curcunta aromatica. 
Curcuma longa. 

Curcuma Zedoaria. 

Cuttlefish bone. 

Qrdonia vut^ris. 

Cypdtus rotundus. 

Datura {{ustuosa. 

Datura Stramom'um (alba). 
'Daucus Carota (seed). 
Dioscorea sativa. 

Diospyrus embs''opteris. 
Dorema ammoniacum'.' 
Dracocephalum Royleiinum. 
Etetaria Cardamom um. 


J. 

^r 
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Erythrina indica. 

Eu^ma Jambolana (bark). 

FerrI sulphas. 
pTruHC Karthex. 

Ficus Carica. 

Ficus indidh. 

Ficus indica (bark). 

Ficus reli^iosa. 

Flacourtia Cataphracta. 
Foeniculum vul^are. 

Fumaria parviflora. 

Cardnia Morelia. 

Gentiana Kurroo. 

Glycyrhiza g-labra. 

Grewia asi^tica. 

G\'TK»cardia odorata. 

Hcllolipnis nijyer. 

HHictercs l&ora. 

Hemidesinus indicus. 

Hibiscus cannabinu* 

Hibiscus esrulentus. 

Hiblst-us Ab<*lmoschus. 

Hibiscus tiiiaceus. 

Holart'hcna antidyscntei xca. 
Hyclrargyri per siilphuretum. 
Hydnicotyk* asiatica. 

Hyiwcyamus ni^'er. 

Ichnocarpus frutescens. 

Indigofera tincloria. 
lpoma*a turpethrum. 

Junipenis communis. ^ 

Lactuca scariola (var. sativa). 
Lawsonia alba. 

Lepidiurn sativum. 

Linura usitatlssimum. 

Luffa jKgryptica. 

Mallotus Philippinensis. 

Malva rotundifolia. 

Mangfifcra indica. 

Maranta arundinacea. 

Matricaria Chamomilla. 

Matisrus cyperus. 

Melia Azaxdirachta (bark). 

Melia Axardirachta (leaves)., 
Mentha sativa. 

Mesua fc^rrea. 

Michelia Champaca. 

Momordica Charantla. 

Moringa pterygu^perma. 

Morus alba. 

Mucuna pruriens. 

Myrica sapida (bark). ^ 

Murraya Koenigu. 

• 

Duabanga sonneratioides. 


Myristica moschata. 

Myrsine africana. 

Nardostachys Jatamansi. 
Nelumbium spedosum. 

Nerium odorum. 

Nicotiana Tabacum. 

Nigella sativa. 

Nyctanthes Arbor-tristis (bark). 

Ditto (leaves). 

Nymphoea lotus. 

Ocymum Basilicum. 

Oldenlandia biflora. 

Onosma echioides. 

Ophelia Chirayta. 

Orchis mascula (salep misri) 
Oxalls corniculata. 

Pedalium Mu rex. 

Pharbitis Nil. 

Phyllanthus Emblica. 

Finns longifolia. 

Piper Cliaba. 

Piper longum. 

Piper nigrum, 

Pisonia villosa. 

Pisiacia integerrima. 

Pistacia lenliscus. • 

Pistia Stratiotes. 

Planta^o Ispaghula. 

Plumbago rosea. 

Plumbago reylanica. 
Plumbkoxidum. 

Pogostemon Patchouli. 

Prunus communis. 

Prunus communis v.'ir. bokhari- 
ensis* 

Psidium Guava. 

Psoralea corylilolia. 

Pterocarpus santalinus. 
Puccdanuni graveolens. 

Punica Granatum. 

Pyretlyum indicum. 

Qucrcus lamellosa (bark). 
Quercus lamellosa (fruit). 
Quercus Infectorius. 

Quercus pachyphylla. 
j^andia dumutorum, 

Raphanus sativus (seed). 

Rhcnm Moorcroftianura. 

Rhus succidanca. 

RIcinus communis. 

Rosa alba (var. glandulifera). 
Sagus lavis. 

Salammoniac. 


Salt (Lahori). 

Satr^tre. 

Samara Ribes. 

Santalum album. 

Sapindus trifoliatus. 
Sauasurea Lappa. 

Sdlla indica. 

Scindapsus officinalis. 
SemecarpuB AnacarUiutn. 
Sesamum indicum. 

Sesbania sgyptica. 
Sesbanla grandiflora. 

Seseli indicum. 

Shorea robusta. 

Sida cordifolia 
Solanum Melongena. 
Solanum nigrum. 

Soymida febrifuga. 
Spinacea olcracea. 

-Spondias mangVei*a. 
Stercospermum suavcolens. 
Strychnos nux-vdmica. 
Strychnos (nut). 

Strychnos potatorum. 
Styrax Ijenzion. 

Syinploaw Sumuntia. 
Tamarindus indica. 
Taraxacum officinale. 
Tcrminalia bclerica, 
Terminalia Chebula. 
'J'etranthcra monopctala. 
Thespesia populnea. 
Tiaridium indicum. 

I'ragia involucrata. 

Trapa bispinosa. 
Trichosanthes anguina. 
Trichosanthes diuica. 
TrigoncUa Fusnum-groecum. 
Valeriana Hardwickii.. 
Ventilogo maderaspatana. 
Vernonia anthclmintica. 
Viola sp. 

Vitex Negundo. 

Vitex trifolia. 

Wilthama somnlfcra. 
Woodfordia doribunda. 
Xantbiutn strumarium. 
Zanthoxylura alatum. 
Zingiber officinale. 

Yellow arsenic. 

Zizj'phus Jujulta. 


Vfm.—Bandar-hulla^ Burmese, Myoukgnau. 

A Iflfty deciduous tree of Eastern Bengal, Assam, anfi Burma, 
wood is used for tea-boxes as well as for canoes and cattle-troughs. 


The Timber. 
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Dyes and Tans. 

The following list of dyes used in this country is taken from a Memo¬ 
randum on Indian Dyes by L. Liotard, Esq., of the Agricultural Depart¬ 
ment :— 


Of red and shades of red. 

Cacsalpinia Sappan (sappan, or 
Brazil-wood). 

Carthamus tinctorius (safflower). 
Calysaccion lonpfolium (ver. 
surunji). 

Coccus Lacca (lac). 

Coccus Cacti (cochineal). 
Lawsonia incrmis (henna). 
Morinda, varieties (Indian mad¬ 
der). 

Rubia cordHolib.. 

Mallotus Philippinensis (Kamila). 
Nyctanthes «Arbor-tristis (ver. 
haiainghar). 


Pterocarpus santalinus (red san- 
dal-wo^). 

Woodfordia floribunda. 

Of yellow and shades of yellow. 

(Indian barberry). 

Butea frondosa. 

Bixa O'ellana (arnotto). 

Cedrela Toona. 

Curcuma lonjfB (turmeric). 
Symplocos racemosa and varie¬ 
ties (ver. lodh). 


I Of blue and shades of blue. 
Indigofera tinctoria (Indigo). 

, Mordants used in dyeing. 

Acada Catechu (cutch). 
Casuarina, varieties. 

I Euphorbia tirucall^(miltc bridge). 
Pistacia vera (pistachio). 

Punica Granatum(pomdgranate). 
Tamarix, varieties (tamarisk). 
Terminalia, varieties (myrabo- 
lams). 


The following is a list of dyeing substances sent to the Amsterdam 
Exhibition :— 


Acacia arabica (bark). 

• Ditto (legumes). 

Acacia Catechu. 

Ditto (dried sla^ Burma 
cutch, in cases). 
Ditto (soft, Burma cutch, 
in bags). 

Acacia concinna. 

Acacia leucophloea (leaves). 
Adhatoda Vasica. 

./Egle Marmelos. 

Alpinia Galanga. * 

Alum. 

Anogeissus latUolia. 

Areca Catechu. 

Bauhinia purpurea. 

Bauhinia speciosa. 

Berberts Lydum. 

Bixa Orellana. 

Borofaax malabaricum. 

Borax. 

Butea frondoea. 

Csesalpinia Sappan. 

Calendula officinalis. 

Carthamus tinctorius. 

Cassia auriculata. 

Casuarina equisetifolia. 

Cassia Fistula. 

Cassia Tora. 

Cedrela Toona. ^ 

Ceriops Roxburgfaiana. 


Chengrong javil (root). 
Chocolate-coloured earth. 
Cinnabar. , 

Coccus Cacti. 

Coccus Lacca. 

Crocus sativuE. 

Curcuma Amada. 

Curcuma longa. 

Curcuma Zedoaria. 

Datisca cannabina. 

Diuspyrus embryopteris. 
Eugenia Jambolana. 

Gardnia Morelia. i 

Glycyrhiza glabra. 

Hedychium spicatum. 
Hematoxyion Campechianum. 
Indigofera tinctoria. 

Lawsonia alba. 

Mallotus Philippinensis. 
Mangifera indica. 

Mariscus cyperus. 

Memecylon tinctorium. 
Morinda citrifolia. 

Morinda tinctoria. 

Myrica sapida. 

Nyctanthes Arbovtristis. 
Ochres, yellow (multani). 
Ochres, yellow (piuti). 

Ochres, yellow (ramraj). 
Oldenlandia umbellata. 
Ougeinia dalbcrgoidei. 


Pesagoo bark, 
Phyllanthus Embiica. 
Pterocarpus Marsupium. 
Punica (iranatum. 
Quercus lamcllosa (bark). 
Quercus infectorius. 
Randia dumetorum. 
Rheum emodi. 

Rhus succedanea. 

Rubia cordifolia. 

Rubia tinctoria. 

Sapindus detergeiu. 
Seraecarpus Anacardium. 
Shores robusta. 

I Soda, carbonate of («ajji). 


I ^mplocos I 


I sp. (leaves). 
Tamarindus indica. , 
Termilialia belerica. 
Termindia Chebula. 
Terminalia tpmentosa. 
Tduri (unidentified). 
Veatilago maderaspotana. 
Ventilap> sp. 

Verdigris. 

Woodfordia floribunda. 
Wrightia tinctoria. 

Yellow arsenic. 

Zizyphus Xylopyrusa 
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Hkangl. .(Unidentified.) 

A medicinal substance and perfume purchased at the Calcutta market. 
Ekangi is aromatic and is an ingredient for native tooth-powder. 

Eletaria Cardamomum. Thf Lesser Cardamom. ■ 

Vem. — Bengali, Hindi, Chhota c-lAchi j Tamil, Telugtt, Ellakayj Burmese, Paulat. 

In India, this cardamom is chiefly olitained from tlie Madras Presidency 
specialfy Travankor and Kurg. It is chiefly used as a spice. Medicinally 
it is*a cordial and stimulant. 

Hleusine coracana. 

Vem. — Hindi, Maru4; Uakhitti, Raggi; Tamil, Kayur; 7V/«g«, Tamidal*!. 

Extensively culti\ated in the hilly districts for its grain, which forms 
the staple food of the poorer classes in some parts of the country, specially 
in South India. It is considered very nutritipus. Its chemical composi¬ 
tion is stated to be: nitrogenous ingredients; i8‘i2 percent., non-nitro- 
genous ingredients, 80 25 : inorganic ingredients, i '63. 

. • 

Hmbelia Ribes. {Reduced to Samara Ribes.) 

Vtsn,—Bengali, Birnnga; Hindi, Baibirang; Tamil, Telugii, Vayu-vilangan. 

A scandent shrub, found in the Kumaun Himalayas, the Khasia Hills, 
and South India. The berries are used to adulerate black pepper. Medi¬ 
cinally they are regarded as pu ngent, heating, and stimulant. 

Emb lica officinalis. Reduced t» Phyllanthus Emblica. Emhlic Myrabolam. 

Vem. — Bengali, Aml#ki} Hindi, Aonla 5 Tamil, Ncllikai; Telugu, U-sirika-manu. 

A middle-sized tree, found all over India. The bark, the leaves, and thea 
fruit^are astringent; used as a dyeing and tanning material. The fruit is pre¬ 
served in a dridld state or made into pickles and conserves; is also used 
as a hair perfume. The fruit, the leaves, and the bark, specially the first, 
are a valuable astringent medicine. 

• 

Eriodendron aniiactuosum. White cotton Tree. 

Vera. — Bengali, Shtiket-simul; Hindi, Hatian j Tamil, Elava rnaram ; Telugu, Pur. 

A large tree, common on the Coromandel Coast. The seeds are coated 
with % fine, soft, silky tvool. The tree yields a gum known as the Hdtian 
gond, wHiich is used in medicine as a remedy for bowel \:omplaints. The 
wood is soft, used for making toys. 

K 


Medicine. 


Spice. 

Medicine, 


Medicine. 


Dye. 

Fruit. 

Perfaroe. 

Medicine. 


Fibre, 

Gum. 

Wood, 



Pood. 


Pfuit. 


Medicine. 

Timber. 


Podder. 


p«at, 

Ifedipine. 

Dye. 

Timber. 
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Eruca sativa. 

27ua, 

Cultivated all over the North-Western Provinres for Its seeds, which 

resemble mustard ^ the 01/ expressed from them is less pungent. The 
green p)aut js usc <3 as fodder. 


Erpus) Lem LenW. 

Vent. — BengiUi, Musuri; Hindi, Masur; Tamil, Misur.purpur; Telugu, Mistirpappu. 

A valuable pulse, grown as a winter crop all over India. The seeds, which 
are of a deep red colour when husked, are split and eaten cooked. The 
chemical composition is stated to be as follows : nitrogenous ingredients, 
30'46 per cent.; non-nitrogenous ingredients, 65'o6 ; inorganic ingr^-dients, 
a’6o. The varieties sold at Calcutta are Khfiri, Patnai, and Desi. 

Erjmbotrya^japonica. Loquat. 

A small tree, formerly native of China and Japan, now introduced into 
India. The subacid fruit is highly esteemed. 

Erythlina indica. The Indian Coral Tree. 

Vtcn.-^Ber^ali, Pdlitd-madir ; Hindi, Pangra; Tamil, Muruka; Tclvgu, Moduguj 
Burmese, Penlay-kathit. 

A middle-sized tree, cultivated throughout India and Burma, often in 
hedges. The bark is used as an antibilioiis medicine and as a febrifuge. 
Light boxes, toys, and sword-scabbards are made of the wood. 

Euchlaena luxurians. 

This is a valuable fodder grass lately introduced into India. Cattle eat 
it greedily. The only drawback is that irrigation is required in its culti¬ 
vation. 

Eugenia Jambolana. 

■Syft-^Sizygium JnmbolBnum. 

Vetn.— Bengali, Jim; Hindi, Jdman ; Tamil, Naval j Telugu, Nasedu j Burmese, Thabyai- 
piu. 

A large tree, found all over, India. The subacid fruit is pleasant to the 
taste, the juice of which is preserved and used as acarminarive. The bark 
is astringent and employed both in dyeing and tannmg ; in medicine a de¬ 
coction of it is used as a tooth gargle. The wood is used for building 
purposes. 

Ewgeniaj^bos. Rose Apple. 

Syn. —^Jambosa vulgaris. 

Vtn.—Bengili, Gulib-jim. 

A small \ iltivated for its fruit, which has a smell like the rose, 
A clay model t ruit has been sent from Lucknow. 
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Eus-etxis operculata. 

— ///nJi, liHl-Juman ; Suntatrsrf Vetliabjr-iijr, 

A moderate-sized tree, of Sub-Himalayan tracts, Eagtem Bengal, Bur- 

ma, &fc. F'ruit edible ; wood used for building and agricultural implements. Timber. 

Eulophia vera. /^pcIiIr mascula. 

Excaecaria sel^fera. The Chinese Tallost) Tree, 

Vem.— Bengali, Mom-chind. 

A moderate-sized tree, originally native of China and Japan, now in¬ 
troduced into India, Mr. Gamble states :— 

•‘The white pulp round the seeds gives the Chinese tallow, which is separated by Oil. 
boiling in svater. It is used in China and Japan for candles. Roxburgh says it is bad for 
burning, that it only remains firm at a cool temperature, and that tt easily becomes 
rancid It melts at 104°. The seeds give an oil, and the leaves a black dye.” Dye. 


F 


Faba. vulgfaris. {Reduced to Vicia Faba). Horse Bean. 

Vem.— Hindi, Bakla. 

Cultivated,in the NorthAVestern Provinces. The bean.s in the green 
state are used as a vegetable. The grain is used as food both for man Food, 
and beast. In the experiments conducted at the Lucknow Horticultural 
Gardens by Dr. Bonavia, the cultivation of the crop was proved to be very 
remunerative. 

Fagop]rrum esculentum. Buck-wheat. 

Vem.— Hindi, Phapra, Kotu,,|Ogal. 

Cultivated in the*Himalayas for the grain, which is used for food. Food. 
Hindus consider it Jawful to eat it on fasting days. It is considered heat* 

•ng., 

Fagroea fragrans. 

Vem.—5i*r*n^jE^ Anan. 

An evergreeif tree of Burma, where the wood is used for building 
purposes. Bark used as a remedv for malarious fever. 

Feathers. 

go8d collection of peacock feathers has been sent. Brushes said 
to b? made of China feather have also been sent; these were origintflly 
brought from China, but are now imitated in thisai^tuKfa 
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Feronia Elephantum. Du Wood Apple. 

Kathbei $ Hindi, Kaithi; Tamil, Vallanga ; Telugu, Vclaga; Burmese.^ 
Hman. ^ 

A large tree, found all over India. The subacid fruit is largely eaten, 
and made into jelly. The pulp, macerated in water and mixed with sugar, 
i.s a refreshing drink. The juice of the fresh leaves is given in dysentery. 

•' A gum, resembling gum arabic, is obtained from the tree, which is used 
medicinally as a demulcent. The unripe fruit is a.stringent, prescribed in 
dy.sentery and diarrhoea. An essential oil, smellingof anise, is obtained by 
distillation from the leaves. 

Feni sulphas, Sulphale of Iron. 

"VtStl.—Bengali, Hirakas; HiniH, Hiriikosis ; Tamil, .\nnnbedij Telugu, Annabhedi. 

Two kinds of sulphate of iron arc sold in the market, one indigenous 
and the other imported. Sulphale of iron has been used in Hindu medi¬ 
cine from a very ancient age, externally as an astringent and internally as a 
tonic. It is also largely, used in calico printing to dye black. A black 

, dye is also obtained by boiling iron with unrefined sugar (gur). 

Ferula Narthex. Assafatidu. 

Syn,—Narthex AssaftctiiU. ' 

Terou— Sanskrit, Hingu; Ben^'ali, Hindi, Hing; Tamil, Perungayam; TV/wgn, Inguvs* 

The assafeetida plant is a native of Kashmir, Persia, and Afghanis¬ 
tan, the exudation from the root of wliich’ is the assafoetida of commerce. 
It has a very disagrec.-ible smell, but pco])le accustomed to it use it as a con¬ 
diment. It contains a resin, gum, and an e.ssential oil: is a powerful anti- 
spasmodic and expectorant, a nervine stimulant and a feeble laxative. 
The leaves arc sudorific and carminative. Mr. Bjiden-Powell states:— 

* " Assaftelida is the most powerful of the fcetitl gum-resins'; it acts as a stimulant ner¬ 

vine tonic; and is also an expectorant and anthelmintic; it is largely used in hysteric and 
nervous affection'; also in colic, dyspepsia, and hooping-cough ; in asthma, chronic bron¬ 
chitis, riid palpitation of the heiirt; it is said to destroy round-worm and the guinea- 
^,urm,—in duties of from to to ^ci grains. Used by hakims (Muhammadan physicians) to 
disperse induration and to carry oft urine and to promote menstruation.’' 


Fibrous substances. 

India is rich in fibrous resources; but a large number of them has not 
yet been utilised owing to the difficulty of extraction from the stents, or the 
'heavy cost of'transport. The following is a list of fibres sent to the 
Amsterdam EK 
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Abroma au^usta. 

Abutilon indicum. 

Acacia Latroniim. 

Ag'ave aincrirana. 

Agave indica. 

Agave vivipara. 

Aloe vulgans. 

Ananassa sativa. 

Anona reticulata. 

Anona squamosa. 

Bambusa arundlnacca. 

Bauhinla raccuiosa. 

Bauhinia tonrumtoha. ^ 

Bauhinia VahlU. j 

^(.•rr>a Anumilla, j 

Hetula nhojpattra. | 

Hii^hmcria nivea. ■ 

Bombax tualabarjrum. { 

Borassuh HabeUH«jrrms. j 

Brouss tiotea pap>rifor?r j 

Butea frondo.sa. ^ 

Calamus sp/'cies. 

Calotropi's giganlea. j 

Cannabis sativa. j 

Carc3a arboroa. ; 

Cerbera OdoUam, ' 

Cocos nucifera, I 

CorchoruB oUtorius. , 

Cordia augustifolia. | 

Cordia Myxa. 

Crotalari^ juncea. I 

Daphne papyracca. i 

Dischrostachys reneria. I 

Dolichandrone lalcata. 

Ficus bcngalensis 
Ficus rcUglosa. 

Ficus I'siela. j 

Ficus ap. {Tamils Kalichi). 

Ficus sp. {Tamils Gundatehi) 

Fourcroya giganlea. 

Gora coryliiolia. 

Gossypitim herbaccuvi (<> cton). ‘ 

Gossypium variety, HhIIj. 

Gossj'pium varu.^’, Kulpalwr, 

Gossypium variety, Meerut. 
Gossypiutnjranety, New Orleans. 
Gossypium variety, Desi. 

Gossypium variety*, Cpland Georgia. I 

Gossypium varpty, Country. 

Gossypium variety, American. 

Gossypium variety, Unclrancd. 

Gossypiun? variety. Cleaned. 

Gossypium variety, *W‘ew Orleans. 


Gossypium variety, Bavi. 

Cassy'pium herbarcum variety, Garo Hills. 
Gossx'pium variety, religiosum (Nankin). 
Gossypium (from old plants). 

Gossypium (fibre Irom stems). 

Grewia cafirata. 

Grewia oppnsitifoHa. 

Grewia roLunditolia. 

Greww tiladolla. 
f-lardwickia binata. 

Hibiscus Abeimoschus. 

Hibiscus cannabinu.s. 

Hibiscus cannabiniis {Patsan). 

Hibiscus esculentuR. 

Hibiscus csculentus (bendi fibre). 

Hibiscus psculentns {okra fibrr). 

Hibiscus e»<'ulcntus (okra hemp). 

Hibiscus hculncus. 

Hibiscus mutabills. « 
llibii^ciiS rosa sinensis foiitcr bark). 
Ilibiscu-s rosa .sinensis (ymer bark). 
Hiliisrus sp. 

Hibiscus tiliaceus. 

Linnm usitatitKsimum. 

Malachra capitata. 
b^rsdenia Roylei 
Melia Azadriachta. 

Moringa ptcrygosperma. 

Musa paradistaca. 

Musa sapientum. 

Musa textiles (fine). 

Ditto ditto (rough). 

(Mina Wodier, 

Opuntia Dillenii (prickly pear), 

Favunta odorata. 

Pavonia zejdanicum. 

Phornix dactylifera. 

Phoenix sj’lvcstris, 

Polyalthia fong'i.hfilia. 

Saccharutn Munja. 

Saccharum Munja (beaten for mpc-niakintr) 
Saccharum officinarum. 

Saccharum Sara (flower). 

Saccharum Sara (beaten stalks). 
Saccharum spontaneuni (flower). 
Sanseviera zeyianica. 

.Seshnnia aculeata. 

Sosbanta segyptica. 

ShpiU.s aspera 
Sida acuta. 

Sida rhombifolia. 

Sida species. 

Sterculia ornata. 


Ficus bengrtdensis. The Banyan Tree. 

* Syn.—Ficus indica, ftoxb. 

' V«n»- — Bengali, But }' Hindi, Bar; Tamil, Alamarani ; Teluju, Mari; Burmeae Pi- 
nyoung. 

A large evergreen tree, found all over India. yWiudus plant it for 
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shadCj and is regarded by them as a sacred tree. It is the largest shade¬ 
giving tree in India: the one at the Royal Botanical Garden at Calcutta, 
now loo years old, was 8o feet in height, and had a diameter of 300 feet 
previous to the cyclone of 1864. The fruit is eaten by the poorer classes, 
especially in seasons of scarcity. A coarse rope i.s made from the 
bark and the mrial roots ; the milky juice which exudes from the bark is 
made into birdlime ; the leaves are used for plates ; lac is collected on the 
tree; in Assam, the silk-worm, liombax Religiosa, feeds on the leaves. 
Medicinally, the milky juice is used for external application in pains and 
bruises, and internally taken in special diseases ; the bark is used as a tonic* 

Ficus Carica. The Co 7 nmon Fig. 

Vexn.— Mhidi, Anjir. ^ 

Cultivated in the North-Western Provinces, the Punjab, and the West¬ 
ern Himalayas. The dried fruit is.sohl in the n,;irket, and i.s chiefly used in 
medicine as a demulcent and laxative in cases of constipation, diseases of 
the lungs a*nd urinary bladder. 

Ficus elastica. See Caoutchouc. 

Ficus infectoria. , - 

Vern.— Bengalis ffindi^ P 4 kur j Tumilt Pepere, kurku; Tclugu, Bnssari; Burmese, 
Nyoungchin, 

A large tree, found in Bengal, Burma, and Central India. Young shoots 
eaten as a vegetable ; bark yields a good fdore. ^ 

Ficus religiosa. The Pfal Tree, 

Vera.— Bengali, Ashnthwa; Hindi, fipal; Tamil, Arasu; Tdngti, Rai; Burmese, 
Kyoimgbandi. 

A large tree, found all over Bengal, North-Western Provinces, and Cen¬ 
tral India. It is one of the trees which the Hindus consider sacred, and 
plant on road sides and other public places for shade. The young buds 
and fruit are eaten, especially in times of Scarcity. A milky juice exudes 
from the bark, which, when hardened by expo.sure^ resembles gutta-percha* 

* In Assam, the gori or dcomuga silk-worm feeds on ^he leaves. A fibre is 
extracted from the bark, of which a sample has been received from Mad¬ 
ras, Medicinally bark astringent, used in special diseases and "to pro. 
mote suppuration of abscesses and boils; fruit laxative, helps digestion, 

^ and is a remedy for asthma. , " 

Ficus Tsiela* 

A fibre, sample of which has been received from thfe Madras Forest 
Department. Dr. Brandis suggests that more attenVon should be paid to it. 

Ficus 

, Samples of y.wo fibres called in Tamil kalichi and giinda-tehi been 
received from t'*'* Madras Forest Department. 
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Fishing: Implements. 

No collection of fishing implements has been made in any part of 
India, but from Burma specimens have been sent by Mr. D. Smeaton, 
Director, Department of Agriculture and Commerce of that Province, 
and of which the following is a description :— 

The Tsoung is made of bamboo in the shape of a hollow hemisphero, having an 
opening at the top fur the double purj^ose of easily handling the implement itself 
and readily extracting the fish caught inside. Tlie largest size emi)loycd is about 
two cubits in diameter. In using the Uoung, the fisherman .smartly plunges it into 
some likely part of the fishery stream, atul the fish thus impounded arc taken out 
through the ajierlure at the top of the basket. 

•rhe yrngmai is made of sp)lit bamboo.s, bound together in a row with a'sinal 
space between each. It is dually about three feet square, and is used only near 
the sides of streams for optching jnawns and shrimps. When dsed, it is placed 
uj)right in the water in the Torm of a semicircle, with the outer edges turned inwards 
so as to form two chaint>crs, one on each side, with a small ojyeninghnto each lead¬ 
ing from the passaj'e thus formed in the centre. Uait i.s used, aiiJ generally con- 
si.sts of beans or rice made into balls mixed with mnd. 

The is a b.tmboo basket made in the .shape of a vase with a long neck. 

About two inches above the bottom of the basket a small apierture is made, to which 
on the inside is attached a.simple trap cou.sisting of two piieces of bamboo net-work 
fixed to either side of the apierture and meeting near the centre of the ba,sket. Fish 
Wilering the aperture can readily pass between the net-work, but the iiel-work being 
shaped like a wedge with the aperture as the base, prevents their getting out again. 
Bait consi.sting of a lump of earth containing white-ants is commonly used. The 
Bong is u.sed in pools and .small streams, and the fisherman when setting it sinks it 
well into the ground. 

The Hrnyone is a c)’lindrical-shaped ba.sket of bamboo about three cubits long 
and from three to five cubits in/circumference. One end of tli^ tube is closed, the 
other is fitted with an entrance shaped like an inverted cone, the base forming the 
mouth. This is the trap, several of which are fixed within the tube, one behind the 
other. The implementls placed ij> the stream against the current or on submerged 
lands in the rains. ^ The conical shape of the trap inside the Hrnyone admits th« 
fish into the tube, but prevents their getting out. 

The Tsainlain is not unlike the Hrnyone, but bigger, being usually about five 
cubits in circumference and three in length, and with the open end larger than the 
other. It*Js made stouter bamboos and is provided with only one trap, which is 
at the mouth or open end. It is used for catching large fish at the mouths of 
creeks and near the .seaboard. To secure it from getting adrift when set, it is 
either attached to a tre^ by a rope or secured to two poles on either side of it fixed 
in thtf ground. * * 

The ^Ngayiisai is simply a wicker barrier thrown across a 'running stream to 
prevent the fish escaping; when the stream dries up the fish are caught. For such 
of tBe ‘fish as endeavour to escape by jumping on to the bani at either end of the 
isai, a hole is dug into which they drop. 

The Take is similar to the Ttainlain in the shape c ^ket, but the trap is 
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more elaborate. The open end of the basket Ls provided with a sliding door work-- 
ing up and down between two bamboos placed one on each side of the mouth of 
the basket. When the trap is set the door is pulled up by a string attached to the 
top of it. This string is carried down to the centre of the upper surface of the 
basket, where it is fastened to a stick placed so as to slip readily on pressure being 
applied. From this stick the bait is sti.spended by a string. Disturbing the bait 
unloo.sens the airing and the door falls, shutting up the fish insidoi This imple¬ 
ment is used only for large fish and chiefly on the seaboard. 

The Konninhyan is a bamboo net which is thrown across a stream like the 
Ni’ayilsai, but is provided with a receptacle for the fish caught. The net-work is 
higher above the water at each end than in the centre, which is placed only about a 
cubit above the level of'the water. To this part of the net-work is attached a .slop¬ 
ing platform. The fish coming against the obstruction, endeavour to leap over it 
and drop on to the platform. 

The Fallhfl is used for catching small fish and pr.awns in shallow places. It is 
made of bamboos plaited into the sha])e of a shovj, to which is attached a handle. 
It is used in the same way as small shrimp-nets arc in Europe, along the sands at 
the water’s edge. 

The Vhtdoon is a similar contrivance, only larger, and'made u.sually of wicker¬ 
work and with two handles to enable the fisherman to scoop it along with both hands. 

The Kadnne is a bamboo enclosure having four sides, one of which is so con¬ 
structed as to form a sort of entrance, through which the fish can pass into the en. 
closure but cannot get out again, the sides of the entrance acting as doors opening 
inwards and shutting on the fish passing through. It is used chiefly for catching 
turtles. 

The Mvimooon consists of a dam of wicker-work thrown across a stream and 
provided with a wicker platform in the centre extending down-stream. The dam 
causes the water to rise to the level of the platform and to rush over it. The net¬ 
work of the platform allows the water to escape, but retains the fisli carried along 
with the stream. 

The Tt'wkkal is simply a piece of wicker-work in the shape of a shovel and is 
used with the hands. It is dijtpcd into the water and drawn up smartly, and is 
used for c-alching small fish only. • 

. The Bims;long is a wicker-work receptacle shaped like a cylinder which the 
fishermen attach to the sides of their boats, and in which they keep the fish caught. 
In this way the fish arc conveyed alive to market. 

Tht/han consists of a ])icce of wicker-work .stretched across from bank to bank 
of the fishery. When used it is simply dragged across the stream. The fish are 
impounded between it and the shore and there caught. 

The rnyhamvin is a large bamboo trap shaped like a d6ep box, having its lower 
portion entirely closed and the upper portion panially open. It is sunk in the water 
just sufficiently to allow' of the lower portion being completely ubder water. ■W''hen 
the fisherman thinks fish have found their w*y into the trap, it is lifted up to the side 
of his boat, and the fish, dropping to the lower enclosed portion with the water 
falling through it, are there caught. 

The Vrik is similar to the Tsoung in shape. It is a bamboo basket which ;he fisher¬ 
man holds inf-io-hiiLt-^ with the mouth against the current. As the fish are driven 
into the basketV^ irrent the basket is smartly lifted up and the fish are taken. 
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Flacouitia Catapbracta. 

Vetn. — Bengali, Pdnyala, Tslispatm j Hindi, Tilispstra j Burmett, Na.yuwai. 

A tree of Assam, Bengal, Burma, Bombay, and Western Gh&ts. The 
leaves and young shoots taste like rhubarb and are supposed to possess 
astringent and stomachic properties. An infusion of lh(‘ bark is prescribed Medicine, 
in hoarseness. The seeds yield an oil, a sample of which has been re- oil. 
ceived from Noakhali, in Bengal. 


Foeniculum vulgare. Fennel Seeds. 

Syn .—Foeniculum Panmorium, 

Vem.— Bengali, Mauri; Sonf; Tamil, Sohikire, Tclage, Pcdtlu-iila-knrfa. 

Cultivated for tlie s/eds, which are largely used as a condiment. In Spu-,r. 
medicine they are used as a stimulant, aromatic, and carmirjative ; much Mcdicmc. 
used in fl.atulency, colic, and dj’spepsia. Distilled fennel-water, called 
badidn, is^used as a doinc.stic carminative. The seeds also contain a oiJU 
volatile oil. The root is said to be purgative and the leaves diuretic. 


Food-crops. 


The principal food-crops cultivated 


in India are as follows * 


Cereals and ntillefs. j 

Oryza saliva (rice). 

Triticum vulgare (wheat). 

Hordeum hexastichum (barley). 

Zca Mays (maize). 

Coix lachryma (Job’s tear^. 

Eleusinc coracana. 

Oplismcnus frumefitaceus. 

Panicum miUa<j;um. 

Panicum miliare. 

Panicum gsilopodium. 

Panicum Uliginosum. 

Pasgalum scrobiculatum. 

Penicillaria spicata. 

Setaria italiod. , 

Sorghum J^icolor. 

Sorghum saccharatum. 

Sorghum vulgare. 

■ Peas and puls^. 

Eajanus indicus. 
iianavalia ensUormis. 


Ciccr ariettnum. 

Cyamopsis psoralioides. 

Dolichos biflonis. 

Dolichos Lablab, 

Ervum Lens. 

Glycine Soja. 

Lathyrus sativus. 

Phaseolus aconitifolius. 

Phascolu.s calcaratus. 

Phaseolus Mungo. 

Phaseolus Mungo (var. Max . 
Phaseolus Mungo (var, aureus). 
Phaseolus Mungo (var. radiatus). 
Pisum arvense. 

Pisum sativum. 

Vicia Faba. 

Vigna Catiang. 

Other food-erops, 

Amarantus (diflerenl species of). 
Fagopyrum esculeiitum. 

Trapa bispigsi^,^. 


L 
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Fibre. 


Fruit. 


The following figures regarding the food of the population in the diJTer- 
ent provinces have been taken from the Famine Commissioner’s Report:— 


VnwiHCt . 

PRRCBiTTAQE »f FWOJ)- 0 »OWIN<» ARXA 

Total popu- 

Pnpulatjol 
eating rice 
In mtiliont 

Wheat or 
Harle). 

Mitiets. 

Rice. 

mi'lluus. 

Punjab ..... 

54 

41 

5 

20 

I 

North‘Westem Provinces 

57 

34 

9 

42 

4 

Bengal and Assam 

N 0 

t k n 0 

w n 

66 

46 

Central Provinces 

37 


34 

8 


Berar . 

17 


I 

2 


Bombay ^ . . . . 

7 

83 

10 

>7 

2 

Madra.s ..... 

... 

67 

33 

3 ' 

W 

Mj’sor. 


84 

16 

, 

5 

i 

1 


F0UrCrO3Rl gigrantea. Tht Great Aloe. 

SJtea.—Tamil, Simai-kttthalai. 

Said to have been introduced into India from South America. It yields 
a fibre, 5 or 6 feet long, finer than the Agave. 

Fox skin. 

A sample has been sent by Babu Ambd Dalt Joshi, of Almora. There is 
no prospect of a large supply. 

Frxgxrix vesca. Strawberry. 

— IPmjttli, Kunzar, ingrach, tke. 

Grows wild in the Punjab Himalayas; also cultivated in the plains. A 
clay model of the fruit has been sent. Mr. Atkinson, in Ms Gazetteer of 
the Himalayan Districts, states that the wild strawj;ierries " yield abun¬ 
dantly a palatable fruit, which, however, can be wonderfully improved by 
cultivation,” 

Fruits and Nuts. 

India is V9ry rich in fruits, of which the mango, orange, coooafhut, plan¬ 
tain, mango^ ->j'."'-'ichi, papaw, guava, pine-apple, loquat, pear, jack, 
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mulberry, raspberry, strawberry, roselle, melon, pomegranate, grape, 
walnut, apple, jambo, wood-apple, tamarind, &c., are the best known. 

Dried fruits are mostly brought from Kabul, of which the pomegranate, 
almond, pistachio nut, currant, &c., are the principal. 

Fumaria pamflora. 

Vera.—Pitpdpara. 

Found in rice-fields and other damp places. The dried plant is £x- Meau-ine. 
tremely efficacious in low fever, and is also employed as an anthelmintic, 
diuretic, diaphoretic and aperient, and to purify blood in s 


G 

Gandh-bena. (.And ropogoi]^specics .) 

A grass, found in low marshy lands, and used as a foddfer. The root Fodder, 
has a fragrant snicll like that of khas-khas. 

Gandraima. (Unidentified.) 

A medicinal substance sent from Kumaun by Babu Ambd Datt Joshi. Medicine, 

Garcinia Morelia. Gamboge. 

Vera. — lliUdi, Rewand-cliini, Gnta -gunilw ; Tamil, Mukki; Burmese, Sanatosi. 

An evergreen tree, found in the Khasia Hills, Eastern Bengal, and 
Western Coast of India. T he gum-resin, gamboge of commerce, is the Gum. 
produce of this tree. But the gum is not carefully prepared in India, and 
the supply is chiefly received from Siam, although the Indian produce 
has been found by chemical examination to be as good as that sent to 
Europe through Singapur. It is used as a pigment; in medicine it is a Medicine, 
warm purgative, and considel'cd a valuable hydragogue cathartic in dropsy 
and obstinate constij»tion, and also in cerebral diseases and tape-wornx 
r 

Gwinia Mangfostana. Man^osteen. 

Vtess—Burmese Mengkop. 

The mgngostecn tree is cultivated in British Burma (South Tenasserim) Fruit, 
for its fruit, whi^h is considered by many the most palatable of all • 
known fruits. Tfie integument of the fruit contains a very strong and xan 
valuable tannin, and i| also used as an astringent medicine. Medicine. 

%• 

Garuga pinnata. 

Ktxn.—‘Bengali, J6m, *Khnrpat; Hindi, Ghogar, Kaikar; TawnV, Karre vem , Tetugu, 

•' • Garuga ; Burmese, Chinyok, 

A large deciduous tree, found in almost all pardtnclciaj^dia and Burma. 
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Wood (of which a sample has been sent) is not durable, but seasons well; 
used for house-building and fuel. Bark used for tanning; leaves as fodder ; 
fruit edible ; the tree yields large quantities of gum, but of no value. 

Gentela. (Unidentified.) 

A gall-like substance, found in the native shops of Calcutta. Use not 
known. 

GcaticUlcl KurrOO. Himalayan Gentian. 

Hi-ndi, Kam, katki. 

The plant grows near the snow-hills of the Himalayas. The root is 
used in medicine as a bitter tonic and substituted for the true gentian. 
About five tons are annually exported from K,[maun. 

Gethi. See D'oscorea versicolor. 

Gila. (Unidentified.) 

A smooth-surfaced nut, the kernels of which are administered as a tonic 
after child-birth. 

Gluta travancorica. 

Vera.— TinneveUy, Shenkurungi. 

A very large evergreen tree, found in the hills of Tranvankor and Tin- 
nevelly. Mr. Gamble states that ‘‘ the wood is little used, but its splendid 
colour and markings should rapidly bring it to notice as a valuable wood 
for furniture. It seems to season very well, and works and polishes 
admirably.” 

Glycine Soja. Soy Bean. 

' Vera.— Kindi, Bhat, Bliatwans. 

Extensively cultivated in the hills of Kumaun as a food-crop. It is 
used as food both for man and cattle. Its chemical corrposition has been 
ascertained as follows 

I. 

Nitrogenous ingredients . per cent. . " 37'74 to 4i’54 

Carbonaceous or starchy ingredients „ . . ‘'■ 29‘54 to 3 i‘o 8 

Fatty or oily matter 12:31 to iS'go 

Glycyrhiza glabra. Liquorice. 

Vera.— Bengali, Jaisthamadhu ; Hindi, Mulethi, Rubns sus. 

' The liquorice root is brought to India from South Europe, Cina^da, and 
Cochin China.W#»V-Jias been known to Hindu physicians from a remote 
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period, and is described to possess sweet demulcent properties useful Meilicine. 
in pulmonary affections, hoarseness, thirst, &c. The root of Abrus 
precatorius, which possesses similar properties, is often sold in the market 
as liquorice. Liquorice is also used in calico-printing to perfume the Dye. 
cloths printed. 

Gmelioa arborea. 

Vem. — Bengali, CimUrs Hindi, Gambh£r; Tamil, Gumadij Telugu, Gumar-Tek"T“ 

Burmese^ Yaroa-ney. 

A moderate-sized or large tree, found all over India and Burma. The Timber, 
wood IS highly valued for planking, furniture, musical instruments, carving, 
and*other purposes. In Burma, images, logs, and canoes are made of it. 

It is easily worked and r^dily takes paint or varnish. 

Goats’ grease. 

There is no trade in this article. The quantity produced in the 
country is used for home consumption. Goat-flesh is largely eaten by all 
classes of the people. 

Golpatta. (Phoenix paludosa.) 

The sheaths are largely used in the suburbs of Calcutta to thatch 

4I||hiuscs. They are brought fsom the Sundarbans, 

Gonra. (Unidentified.) 

A Sundarban shell, brought to Calcutta, of which a good lime is made. Lime, v 

Gonwari phul. (Unidentified.) 

A medicinal substance, sold at the native shops of Calcutta ; use not Medicine, 
known. 

Gora corylifolia (?) 

A fibre sent from Madras under this name. Fibre. 

* • 

Gossypium herbaceum. cotton. 

Vecsi^—Sanskrit, Karpas i Bengali, Tuli ; Hindi, Rui; Tamil, Parntti; Telugu, Pratti 
Buriwse, Wa. • 

Cotton wopl is the fibrous substance attached 4,0 the seeds of several Fibre, 
species of Gossypium. The cotton plant is by some authors regarded as 
indigenous to this country, anfl the fabrics made in India were in ancient 
times the jvonder of the world. Dacca, a town in Bengal, was the seat of 
extensive cotton-fabric* manufacture in ancient times. In the last century 
theEas’t India Company used to export large quantities‘of cotton falrt’ics 
to Europe, but the native manufacture has nc^^'*ia^st entirely been 
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superseded by the cheap machine-made articles from Manchester. Raw 
cotton is now largely exported to Europe, and the following figures show 
the quantities exported during the five years ending 1881-82:— 

Qusintity, Value, 

Cwts, £ 

1876- 77.4.5S7i9>4 11,746,183 

1877- 78. 3 . 45 t ).<’77 9,383.534 

1878- 79.2,966,060 7,913.045 

1879- 80.3,94.8,476 11,145,452 

1880- 81.4,541.539 13.241.734 

The American war of 1865-66 gave great impetus to this trade ; 
before that date the trade was not so important. 

Various‘attempts have from time to time been made to improve the 
quality of cotton, and a special office (that of t>e Cotton Commissioner) was 
for some time entertained to look after the interests of the cotton trade. The 
exotic varieties that have been acclimatised in tl^j country are New Orleans, 
Upland Georgian, Bahmic, &c. Other varieties that deserve notice arc the 
Garo Hills cotton, a long-stapled, soft fibre lately discovered ; and the 

{G. herbaceum, var. religiosum), a naturally-coloured fibre said to 
be suitable for brown uniforms for soldiers. The Hinganghat cotton has 
found most favour in the European market. 

Cotton seeds are a valuable fodder, very nutritious owing to the large 
percentage of phosphorus they contain. They also yield an oil by expres¬ 
sion, but very little oil is extracted in this country. 

Grewia a^atica. 

Vem.— Bengali, Hindi, Phalsa ; Telugu, Putiki. 

A small tree, cultivated in many parts of India for its subacid fruit, 
which, macerated in water, forms a refreshing drink. Mr. Baden-Powell 
states that thele are two kinds, one sweet called shakkari, and the other 
acid called sharbati. The fruit is supposed to be astringent, used to allay 
thirst and to give tone to the stomach. 

Grewia caficata(?) 

A fibre sent from Madras under this name. 

Grewia oppo^tifolia. 

Vem.— Biul* 

A moderate-sized tree of the North-West fiimalayas. The leaves 
are used as fodder; the bark yields at- fibre, useVl for rope-making and 
paper, but is not durable. 

Griewia rotundifbUa (? G. orbiculata). 

A fibre senl^ 'Madras under this name. 
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Grewia sapida. 

A clay model of the fruit has been sent from Lucknow. The plant 
is an undershrub, found in the Sub-Himalayan regions. 

Grewia tiliaefolia. 

yitxtu—Hindi, Pharsa, Dhamin; Tamil, Cbandachimarain j Telugu, Than*. 

A moderate-sized tree, found in almost all parts of India. Fruit edible; Fruit, 
inner bark made into cordage. A sample of fibre has been received IT&itr • Fib.t.-.* 
Madras. 


Grislea tomentosa. See Woodfordia floribunda. 

GuattCria long^folia. (Redded to Polyalthia longifolia.) Masl Tree. 

Vem. — Bengali, Debdan^ Tamil, Asokmaram ; Telugu, Asoka chetti^. 

A very handsome, <^rect-growing tree, found in Bengal and Madras. 

The inner hark is suitable for the manufacture of rope an«I cordage, and Fibre, 
the outer bark for mals and paper. In Bengal the tree is only used for fire¬ 
wood, and the bark is not used at all. 

Gugli. (Unidentified.) • 

A shell found in tanks and marshes, from wdiich lime is made. 


G^otia oleifera. Niger seed.^ 

Vem. — Bengali, Hindi, Sirguja, Ram til ; Tamil, Uchellu ; Telugu, Ulisi, 

Cultivated in Bengal, chiefly in the hilly districts, for its seeds, which O’'* 
yield a sweet oil resembling sesamum oil. Its commercial name is Niger 
Seed. 


Gums and Resins. 

Most of the collection of gums and resins sent to Amsterdam has been 
received from the Madras Forest Department. The price at which they 
can be procured is stated to be 2^^. to ^d. per lb. I'he collection consists 
of gum resins pro(Jpced by the following trees;— 


Acacia arabica. 

Acacia (Catechu, var.—Pegu. 
Acacia Catechu, ,, Belguli. 
AiLacia Catechu, ,, Janakpuri. 
Acacia leucophlcea. 

Ailanthus excelsa. 

Ailantlfcs malabarica, 

Albizzia Amara. 

Albizzia Lebbeck. 

^bizzia odoratissima. 
AnogeUsub latifotia, 
Baslairiodendron Mukul. 

Bombax malabaricum. 


Butca frondosa. 

Canarium strictum. 

Cassia Fistula. 

Caoutchouc (india-rubber). 
Chloroxylon Swiclenia. 
Cochlpspermum Gossypium. 
Dalbergia paniculata. 
Diospyros melanoxylon. 
Eriodendron anfractuosum. 
Feronia Elephantum. 

Ferula Narthex. 

Gyrocarpus ^acquini. 
Hardwic^ia binata. 
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Jhinjori gum (unidentified), 
Kudru gum (unidentified). 
Melia Azadirachta. 
Moringa pterygosperma, 
Mangifera indica. 

Nagari gum (unidentified). 
Pinus longifolia. 
Ptcrocarpus Marsupium, 
Sapindus trifoliatus. 


Semecarpus Anacardium. 
Shorea robusta. 

Shorea> species. 

Styrax Benzoin, 
Terminalia Arjuna. 
Terminalia tomcntosa. 
Vateria indica. 

Vatcria tnalabarica. 
Zizyphus rugosa. 


> Gunnies. 

Since the last American war the cultivation of jute and the manu¬ 
facture of ..gunnies have received a great impetus. Until very lately 
gunnies were made entirely by hand-loom,’but jute mills are now spring¬ 
ing up on_ every suitable site on the Hu|*i in the neighbourhood of 
Calcutta. The samples sent to Amsterdam ha^e been chiefly supplied by 
these mill^. The description of gunny cloths s'cnt arc— 

Hessian cloth for San Francisco trade. 

Egyptian grain bag. 

Australian wool pack, 

„ corn sack. 

Twill cloth. 

Australian corn sackcloth. 

Plain E cloth. 

Striped C cloth. 

Heavy C cloth. 

Striped corn bag for country trade. 

Plain E bag for shipment of seeds. 

Salt bag for country trade. 

Stair carpeting. 

During the.year 1880-81, gunny cloths of the value of £1,130,671 were 
exported from India. 


G^ocai^ odorata. Chalmoogra. 

VtatL.—Bengali, Chalmugra. 

A moderate-sized evergreen tree of Eastern Bengal, Assam, Chitta¬ 
gong, and Burma. The seeds yield by expression an oil very useful in the 
treatment of all sorts of skin diseases, specially leprory. 


Gjrrocarpus Jacquini. 

Syn. —G. asiaticus. 

Vem.— Zaitun; Telugu, Tenaka; Pinlay-thitkouk. 

A deciduou^ tree of South India and Burma; wood used to make boxes 
and toys; seeds made into rosaries and necklaces. The tree yields a gum. 
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Haematoxylon Campechianum. Logwood. 

Originally a native of Central America and the West Indies; intro. Dje, 
duced into South India. The wood is used as a dye and the bark as an 
astringent. 

Hardwickia binata. 

Vem.— Anjan ; Tamil., Acha ; Tclugu, Kar-yepi. 

^ deciduous tree, found in the dry forests of South and •Central India. 

Mr. Gamble states that it^/is perhaps “ the hardest and heaviest wood in Timber. 
India ; it is extremely di.irable, liable to split, but does not warp. It is 
used for bridge and hou.sj? po.sts and for ornamental work. It is recom¬ 
mended for sleepers, but is probably too hard, heavy, and diffscult to work, 
to be in much favour. Out of nine sleepers laid down on the Mysor State 
Railway and taken up after 7 to 8 years, six were found good, two still 
serviceable, and only one bad. About 2,000 hjive been used on the Holkar 
and Nimach line. The bark yields a strong and valuable fibre. The 
leaves are given as fodder to cattle. It yields a gum.” Three samples Gum. 
of fibre and one of gum have been received from the Madras Forest Fibra. 

^ 9 ?partment. 

Harjrfiulari. (Phyllanthus distichus.) 

A conserve is made of the fruits at Birbhum in Bengal. 

Hedychium spicatum. 

Vetn.— Hindi, Kapur-kachri. 

Grows on the Himalayas. • The aromatic root possesses carminative and Medicine, 
stimulant properties; it is also used as a perfume, and as an adjunct to 
other dyes in calico-jprinting with the object of giving a fragrance to the, Dye. 
cloth. It is, however, chiefly used as a medicine for cattle. A few ton.s 
are ailnually exported from the Kumaun hills. 

Hedjrotis unfbelUlta. (^Reduced to Oldcnlandia umbellata.) 

Vent.— Tamil, ^a-emburel cheddi j Telugu, Cherivelu. 

The root i% used as a dye. A sample has been received from the Dye, 
Madras Forest Departpient. Dr.^Bidie states :— 

“This article—the duty root —holds the same place amongst Indian dye-stuffs as mad. 
der does in Europe. For producing the brilliant and fast red dye for which Madras hand- 
kerchi^s were once famous, this root is used along with the Morinda, and alum as a 
mordant. ‘When employed with Ventilago it gives the chocolate‘colour formerly %o 
much prized in the Bandana, or Pulikat handkerchief. With iron the chay gives a 
black, and with safflower, lime-juice, and soda an unstable red colour,” 
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HeliaQthuS tuberosus. Jtrusalm Artichoke. 

Vtm,—Bengali, Hindi, Surajmukhi. 

Cultivated in gardens as a vegetable. A clay model from i-uckdow uas 
been sent. 


Helicteres Isora. Screrw plant. 

Ven.— Bengali^ Antmora i HindU Murorphali j Tamili Valambirikai j TelugUf Gaba* 
darra j Burmc&e, Thugmay-chay. 

A shrub, found in almost all parts of India and Burma. The singular¬ 
looking fruits of this plant, consisting of five cajTsules twisted closely 
in the shape of a screw, are made into a liniment for application on 
sores of the ear. They are also internally prescribed in colic, from an idea 
that the twisted capsules are supposed t(/ resemble the convulsions of 
the intestines. The branches yield a fibre suitable for the manufacture 
of coarse,cordage and a kind of gunny bags. ^ 

Helleborus nig:er. Slack Hellebore. 

Vem.— Bengali, K 4 U-katki. 

The sample has been sent by Dr. Kanny Lall Dey, who states that black 
hellebore is produced in Nepal. It is a powerful cathartic administered in 
maniacal and dropsical cases; but owing to its action being very violent 
and result uncertain, its use has not be'en recommended. In vetenilary 
pharmacy it still holds an important place. The article is much adul¬ 
terated. 

Hemidesmus indicus. Indian Sarsaparilla. 

Vein.— Bengali, Anantamul; Hindi, Magrcba; Dakhini, Nann 4 ri; Tamil, Gtidisugandhi; 
* Tclugu, Pala-sugandi. 

The root of this plant is used as *a substitute for sarsaparilla. It 
. possesses diuretic, diaphoretic, and alterative properties. The root of 
Hemidesmus indicus is often mixed with that of leftnocarpus frutescem. 


Hermadactylus. 


Vefn.— Bengali, Surinjan. ^ 

The sample has been supplied by Dr. Kanny Dali Dey, who gives the 
following description of the substance in his '' Indigenous Drugs of 
India”;— ‘ * 


“The bulbs or cormus of some unknoVn species of the natural order Liliaceje. 
There are two, varieties of this substance commonly sold in the Indian bdzirs, vit. 
Surinjan talk, or bitter, imported from Kashmir, and Surinjan thtrin, oi sweet, from 
Arabia. They are evidently obtained from some species closely allied 'to‘that of col- 
chicum, the medical virtue of which they have been found to possess in a nearly .equals 
edfree. and they constitute, therefore, an excellent substitute for it,” 
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Hibiscus Abelmoscbus. Mush Mallow. 

“Syn.—Abelmoschus moschatus. 

^fStSk—Sanskrit, Bengali,VjisSa^ \ Mushkdini; Dakhini, K£U-kasturi; Tamil, 

Kastura>benda ; Telugu, Karpura-benda; Burmese, Balu-waki. 

An annual, found in the rainy season in many parts of India, The 
seeds, called musk mallow in English and huh-ul-mushk in Arabic, from 
its smell resembling a mixture of musk and amber, are used medicinally in Medicine, 
chronic dyspepsia as a cordial and stomachic. They arc also used as a “■ 

scent to perfume powders and pomatums. The stalks yield a white, glossy Perfume, 
fibre, which in Dr. Roxburgh’s experiments broke with a weight of 107 lbs. pibrel 
In Bengal the plant grows wild, within enclosed orchards, mider the shade 
of larger trees, and may |)robably be made to take the place of useless 
undergrowths, if a demand arises for the fibre and the seeds. The seeds 
deserve attention as a perfuming agent: they sell at Calcutta at ajj. 
per pound. ‘ 

Hibiscus Cannabinus. nemp.havid IHbucus ,• Broivn Hemp. 

Vem,—Mestk-pat ; San; Amb^ri j Tamil^ Palungu; Telugu^ 

Ghongu*kuru. 

Cultivated in the North-Western Provinces and Punjab for its fibre. Fibre, 
of which ropes and cordage^ sackcloth and paper are made. The plant 
*^tso grows wiTd in the Kumaun hills. In the plains it is generally put on 
the edges of the fields in which other crops have been sown. Hibiscus 
cannahinus fibre is not so good as the fibre of Crotalaria juncea, but it 
is stronger, as proved in Dr. Royle’s experiments, in which it broke with a 
weight of 190 lbs., while san broke with 150 lbs. The young leaves are 
eaten as pot-herb; seeds are used as an external application on pains and Medicine, 
bruises. 


Hibiscus esculentus. OU.ro. 

Venu—Slo/WitnY, ^Gandhamula; Bengali^ Dbenras ; Bindit Bhindi; Tamilt Vendi, 

' Benda« 

A herbaceous annual, cultivated all over India for its fruit, which is Food, 
eaten as a vegetajile. The mucilage from the fruits and seeds is used»Medtcin«, 
medicinally as a*demulcent. The stems yield a good fibre, which, how- Fibre, 
ever, has not.yet been much utilised. They are* thrown away or burnt 
after ^the fruit has h&en remo'^cd. The fibre can probably be obtained 
cheaper than many fibres nOw in use, should a market be established for it- 
Majijr Drtiry, in his wprk on .the '• Useful Plants of India,” states that the 
fibre»is,‘' strong and pliant, and well suited for the manufacture of rofjgs, 
string, gunny bags, and paper, A bundle of them tcste<f by Dr. Roxburgh 
bore a weight of 79 lbs. when dry and 95 lbs. when wet." 
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Hibiscus ficuineus. 

Vvets,—Bengali, Ban-dhenras; Tamil, Parupubenda, Nellabeoda. 

Dr. Balfour states that “ it grows abundantly in the black cotton soils 
of India, and the bark contains a large proportion of white reticulated 
fibre similar to that obtained from the mulberry, and useful for gunny bags 
and paper.” 

HiUscus mutabiiis. 

'Vtnu—Bengdlt, Sthalpadma; Hindi, Gul-i-ajail. 

Cultivated in gardens for its flowers, which are given as an offering to 
gods. The stems yield a fibre, of which the inner layer is soft and silky. 

Hibisnis rosa-sinensis. shoe-flower. s. 

Vtxa.—Bengali, Jabd; DaMini, Jasut; Tamil, Sbappattup>pu; Telugtt, Java-push> 
pamu. 

Cultivated in gardens for its red flow'ers, wh ch are given as an offering 
to the Goddess of Energy. In medicine the flowers are considered emol¬ 
lient, and an infusion of the petals is given as a demulcent. The flowers 
also yield a red dye, and may be used to polish boots and shoes. The 
stems yield a fibre, of which the inner layer is soft and silky. 

Hibiscus Sabdariffa. Roselle; Red sorrel. 

Vein.— Bengali, Mestd; Dakkini, L&l-anb&ri} Tamil, Sivappu kashuruk-kai; Telt^u, 

' Erra.gom-kaya; Burmese, Them-ban-khien-boung. * ■ 

Cultivated in gardens for the calyces, which are acid in taste, and are 
made into an excellent jelly. The stems contain a good silky fibre. The 
leaves are used as greens. A clay model has been sent from Lucknow. 

Hibiscus tiliaceus. 

Syn.—Paritium tiliaceum. 

Vera.—Bengali, Bola, Chelwa; Burmese, Thengbm. 

Common in the Sundarbans and the river-banks of Burma. The fibre 

t 

of the inner bark is made into cordage. The bark is used in medicine. 

Hides aud Skins. 

Extensive trade is carried on in raw hides and skins. These are chiefly 
brought to the seaport towns from the interior and thence exploited. The 
value of hides and skin i exported during the five years ending 1880-81 
was as follows ;— 

Valut. 

. 2,998,683 

• 3.756,887 

. 3.096.847 

3.738^05 
> 3,7334165 


1876- 77 . 

1877- 78 . 

1878- 79 . 

1879- 80 . 

1880- 81 . 
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Hijalph&l. See Barringtonia racemosa. 

Hital leaves. 

Mr. Gamble states that Hital is merely a synonym of Golpittd, Phoenixpaludosa 
of the Sundarbans. See Golpitti. 

Hmyone. Sie Fishing Implements. 

Hogs’ bristles and* hogs' lard. 

There is a certain amount of trade in hogs’ bristles, which are chiefly 
brought to Calcutta from the North-West Provinces. Hogs’ lard is, 
however, an unimportant article of trade. It is chiefly used for home con¬ 
sumption. 

Holarrhena antidysenterica. 

Syn.—Fi-hite-s antidysei.terica, 

Vem.— Bengali, K--rchl Hindi, Dudhi, Kuar ; Tamil, Kulup-paldi-virai ; Telugu, 
Amkudu-vittum ; Burmese, Leton-kgyi. 

A small tree, common in Sub-Himalayan tracts, Bengal, Central and 
Southern India. The bark is bitter and astringent, and is a valuable remedy 
for dysentery; it is also prescribed in hoemorrhoids and fever. Mr. Gamble, 
in his " Manual of Indian Timbers,” states that at Saharanpur and Dehra 

^^un, in the North-West Provinces, the wood is largely used in carving 
'"ornamental bo*xes, glass-frames, toys, &c. In Assam it is used for cabinet¬ 
work, and in South India for turning. The leave.s, the fruit, and the seeds 
are also prescribed in dysentery. Beads made of the wood are used in 
Assam as a medicine. 

Hop^ odorata. 

'Vtsn.—Burmese, Thingnn. 

A large evergreen free 6f British Burma and the Andaman Islands. 
The tree yields a very* strong wood used in house-building and making 
canoes. It also yields a yellow resin. . 

Hops. * (Humulusdupulus.) 

The cyltivation of hops in the Himalayas was undertaken some years 
ago as an experiment. It has now been thoroughly acclimatised and, 
largely used by the breweries in the hills. The present sample has been 
supplied by the Murree Brewery. * 

• • # 

Hordeum hexastichum or vulgare. Sari^. 

tVtni—Bengali, ]d!oitHindi,]aai 7V«im 7, Btrley-arisi; Barle74>iyam Burmtte, 

» , Mu-yau. ' ^ 

Barley is largely cultivated in the North-Western Provinces and the- 
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Punjab, where it is extensively used as food by the poorer classes. The 
average produce is about 8 cwts. per acre. There is no export tradd 
in this grain. 

Humulus lupulus. see Hops. 

Hydrarg. chloridum-cutn-Irichloriite. 

Vem.— Bengali, Rasakarpnr. 

Sample supplied by Dr. K. L. Dey, who states that this preparation 
of mercury holds an important place in Indian commerce. It is exten¬ 
sively used in medicine as an alterative and fumigatory. ’ 

Hydrargyri-per-sulphuretum. See Cinnabar. \ 

Hydrocotyle asiatica. Asiatic Pennywort. 

Vem.-oil, Thulkuri j rami/, Vullari-kire; Munduka-bnunmi. 

A small herbaceous plant, found in damp places in Bengal and Southern 
India. Dr. K. L. Dey states that “ the leaves, which are bitter, are 
toasted and given in infusion to children in bowel complaints and fevers. 
They are also employed as anti-inflammatory in pains and bruises. This 
plant is considered to possess powerful alterative properties, and on the 
Malabar Coast reported as an excellent specific in leprosy, but fufth '’’ 
trials are necessary to substantiate its properties.” 

Hyoscyamus niger. Henbane. 

Vcm .—Hindit KhordsSni ajowan; Tamil, Kurashdni-yomam; Telugu, Kurnsaai- 
vamam. 

As the naiiie implies, it was originally a native of Central Asia. It is 
now cultivated in India, in the Saharanp^r Botanical Gardens and in the 
neighbourhood of Agra and Ajmir. The plant contains an alkaloid, 
called hyosciana, resembling atropia, which acts as a narcotic and antispas- 
modic, and is used as a substitute for opium. Both tae leaves and the seeds 
are used in medicine, but the latter are more powerful. Hyoscyamus has 
been found extremely useful in all kinds of pulmonary affections and 
cerebral diseases. 


I 


Ichnocarpus frutescens. 

Vera.— Bengali, Sy&m&lati J Hindi, Dudhi j Telugu, N(ila-tig». 

A climbing,shrub, found in the jungles. The slender stalks are used as 
strings to make bamboo fishing-cages. The roots are used in medicine 
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and possess alterative and tonic properties. They are often mixed with Medicine, 
those of Hemidesmus indicua. A decoction of the leaves and stalks is 
given in fever. 


Indigofera dnctoria. Indigo. 

'Wtn,—Bengali, Hindi, T&W , 7a>»j7, Nilam 5 Nili-mendu. 


The most valuable dye-stuff in India, and the only one which produces Dye. 
a blue colour. It is cultivated all over India, but chiefly in Bengal, I^orth- 
Western Provinces, and Madras. The manufacture of indigo was formerly 
entir«4ly in the hands of European capitalists, but of late large numbers of 
natives have taken up the industry. Mr. Liotard sta^s that “ good 
indtgo is known by its line purple-blue colour, and by its clear fracture 
when the two corner ends of a tablet are pressed with the fingers. The 
fracture, when rubbed with a hard, smooth surface, exhibi!s a copper-red 
lustre.” The quantity^! indigo exported from India during the five years 
ending ik‘^ 5 o- 8 i was as follows ;— 


1876-77 

1877.78 

1878- 79 

1879- 80 

1880- 81 


Quantity. 

Vainc. 

Cwts, 


100,384 

2.962,785 

120,605 

3494>334 

i05.05> 

2,960,462 

100,923 

2,947,226 

116,870 

3 . 571.581 


There is an extensive inland trade in indigo seed between the North- 
Western Provinces and Bengal, as the N.-W. Provinces seeds are only 
used for sowing in Bengal. Indigo seed is said to yield an oil by expression, 
but is rarely extracted. The legumes are sometimes used as fodder. Dr. 

K. L. Dey states that indigo leaf is used as an alterative in hepatitis; Medicine 
the root as an antidote for poisons generally, and given in decoction in 
calculas; powdered indigq was used in epilepsy in Germany, but with 
uncertain results, .^n ointment of macerated indigo is applied around the 
navel in uremia. In the Punjab it is applied to severe ulcers, especially in 
horses; and thd^ow Jered seeds are used as a local application fbr 
ophthalmia, boils, and dropsy. 


Ipomoea {urpethum. Turpeik Root. 

Van.— Benifiili, Teuri j Hindi, Turbud. 

The powdered root, mixed with sugar, is given as a mild purgative. Medicin- 
Mr,Baden-Powell states that^it is used by Muhammadan doctors in para- • 
lysis, gout, and leprosy, and diseases of the mucus membrane. 

• Iron*o»e. 

Iron is found in almost all the hilly districts of India, but worked 
^nly in a few places. The demand in the sea-port tracts is entirely supplied 
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by imported iron. The present sample is obtained from the Jaipur State, 
where iron-smelting is extensively carried on. Government has now 
shown its readiness to encourage iron-smelting being undertaken in the 
country with European capital. 


J 


Jade. 

Sample of jade has been supplied by Mr. H. B. Medlicott, Superin¬ 
tendent, Geological Department. It has been obtained from the mines 
worked by Vhe Chinese in mica and hornblende schists of the Karakush 
Valley, on the southern declivity of the Kme’nlin range, as described by 
Dr. Stoliczka in the Records of the Geological Survey of India, Volume 
Vll, page 51, i8'74. 

Jambosa vulgaris. iV; Eugenia Jambos. 

Japutty Fibre. (Unidentified.) 

This sample was sent to the Government of India during the collection 
of articles for the Paris Exhibition. It is not known where it came from. 

Jatroj^ Curcas- The Physic Nut, * 

Vem. — Bengali, Bagbheranda; Tamil, K£t-amunak; Telugu, Nepalam; Burmese, 
Thinhan-kyekso. 

A soft-wooded evergreen plant, indigenous to America, cultivated in 
India chiefly as a hedge plant. The juice of the plant forms a lather, like 
soap, which is applied to ulcers. The seeds yield an oil used for burning, 
also in medicine as a purgative and emetic. See also Onosma echioides. 

Jeto. (Unidentified.) 

A grass, found in the rainy season among the»rice-fields of Bengal. 
It is used as a green fodder. , 

Jhan. See Fishing Implements. 

Jbinjorl gum. (Unidentified.) , 

Sample received from the North-Western Provinces; purchased at 
Cawnpore, where it is brought from the, forests south of the Jumna. The 
gum seems to be a mixed one. 

Jonka. (Unidentified.) 

A small shrubby plant, found under shades in Bengal. A decoction of 
the whole plant is given in coughs. 
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Jusrlai» jeffiau- Walnut. 

Vera.— Persian, Channigrlu ; Hindi, Akhrot. 

A large tree, wild in the Himalayas, and also cultivated largely in 
Afghanistan and Kashmir. The fruit of the wild tree has a small kernel. Fruit, 
which is rarely eaten; that of the cultivated varieties is largely exported 
to the plains. A clear oil is extracted from the fruit, which is used for Oil. 
culinary purposes, as well as for burning in lamps. The bark is usefl as a Dye. 
dye and as an astringent medicine, and is largely exported to the plains. Medicine. 
Women use it as toothsticks, and it is said to prevent tartar and to give a 
red colour to the lips. The rind of the fruit is also used in dyeing and 
tanning, and the tender branches and leaves are given to cattle as fodder. Timber. 
The ^ood is very valuable, and is largely used in furniture viftjrk. 


Juniperus communis The Juniper. 

Vem .—Punjabi Ndch, i^ma, PethrA, Abul, &c. 

A large shrub of the North-West Himalayas. The wood, the twigs, 
and the leaves rre burnt as an incense : the fruit, which is sweet, aromatic, Perfume, 
and resinous, is used in medicine as a stimulant and diuretic. The berries Medicine. 

■» n • * 

are used in Europe to flavour gin. 

J[j^*perus excelsa. The Himal^an Pencil Cedar. 

Vera.— Punjabi, Chalai; Hindi, Padam. 

A moderate-sized tree of the North-West Himalayas, and the mountains 
of Afghanistan and Beluchistan. The wood is used for house-building; Timber, 
it is also burnt as an incense. 

Justida Adhatoda. See Adhatoda Vasica, 

Jute. See Corchorus oHtorius. 


K 

Kadone. See Fishing Implements. 

Kaing grass. (Unidentified.) 

^ • 

A grass found in the jungles of Burma. It has been found by experi- *tot* 
ment tb be well suited for paper'manufacture. 

Kala-ktystmi. (Unidentified.) 

A native drug sold in the Calcutta hizir ; properties not known. Medfcjbe. 
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Kanak*cbampa. (Pterospennnm acerifolium.) 

Vem. — Burmese, toungpetwoon. 

A tall useful timber tree, with thin, grey, smooth bark; found in the 
Sub-Himalayan tracts, Bengal, and Burma; often planted for ornament. 
The flowers are regarded as a general tonic. 

Kanchera grass. (Unidentified.) 

A grass found in the rice-fields and marshes of Bengal; used as a 
green fodder in the rains. 

Kaokla. (Unidentified.) 

Sanskrit, Kakkolaka j Hindi, Sitalchini. ' *• 

A native drug sold in the bdzdr; properties not known; berries Con¬ 
tain a black, aromatic, waxy substance. 

Kanta-gfurkamri. (Capparis sepiaria.) 

Vem. — Tclugu, Nalla uppi. 

Grows in Bengal and South India; used as a febrifuge. 

Karadi addadai. (Unidentified.) 

A fibre sent by the Madras Forest Department. 

Karaju. (Unidentified.) 

A native drug sent from Kumaun ; properties unknown. 

Karti-karal skio. (Unidentified.) 

A sample "has been sent by Babu Ambfi Datt Joshi. 

Kashira. (Unidentified.) 

A shell brought from the Sunderbans; it is bucpt into lime for building 
purposes. 

Katchhal. (Unidentified.) 

A native drug sold in the bdzdr ; properties unknown. 

Kaurang-jowan. (Unidentified.) 

A native drug sold in the Calcutta'bfizclr; properties unknown. 

Kedra grass. (Unidentified). 

A grass found in the rice-fields and marshes of Bengal; used as a 
green fodder in the rains. 
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Kekal. “(Unidentified.) 

A fresh-water fish of Bengal; sold in the Calcutta market in the dried Fish, 
state. 


Keun. (Costas t^eciosus.) 

Venu— Sanskrit, Kemuka; Hindi, Eena; Telugu, Kimuka koshtama. 

A very elegant plant, found near the banks of rivers and other moist Medicine, 
and shady places in Bengal and South India. Used in medicine to ailay 
thirst. 


Perfume. 


Fibre. 


Medicine. 


Khala, (Unidentified.) 

A substance, said to b£ used in perfumery, sent from Kumaun by 
Babu Amba Datt Joshi. 

Khilkra. (Unidentified.) 

A fibre sent from the*Garo Hills, Assam. 

Khir-kankla. (Unidentified.) 

A native drug sold in the Calcutta bizir ; jproperties unknown. 

Kid-skin. 

A large tr.ade is carried on in this article; a sample has been sent by 
*^:»abu Amba Datt Joshi of Kuhiaun. 

Konesinbyan. 5^-^ Fishing Implements. 

Korki. (Unidentified.) 

A sample of fibre received by Government during the collection of Fibre, 
articles for the Paris Exhibition of 1878. 

Kudru-g^um. (Unidentified.^ 

A mixed gum, sold* in the Cawnpore market, brought from Bundel- Gum. 
khand. 


L 

Lac. See Coccus Lacca. 

Lactuca Scariola (tar. sativa). Lettuce. 

Vem.— Hituli, Kahu., ^ 

Lettuce is grown a*s a JLrden* vegetable. It contains a crystalline sub- Medicine, 
stanc^ called lactucerinp. In native medicine it is used as a demulcent, and 
• in European medicine as an anodyne in phthisis, rheumatism, and gout; 
it is also reckoned as a purgative, antispasmodir, |an<f antiaphrodisiac. 
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Food. 


Timber. 


Gum. 

Tan. 


Timber. 


Gum. 


Food. 


Dye. 


The inspissated juice is employed in dropsy, rheumatism, and hooping 
cough as an anodyne, diaphoretic, and diuretic 

Lagenaria vulgaris. Pumpkin, or Bottle Gourd. 

V'tm.—BeTigali, Lau j Hindi, Kaddu, Tumba; Tamil, Soriai-kai j Tehtgu, Sorakaya. 

Gourd is largely cultivated in all parts of India; the fruit and the ten¬ 
der stalks with leaves arc eaten as vegetable. The fruit, when dried, be¬ 
comes hard,and is used for making stringed musical instruments, called sitdr 
and tanpura, and sometimes used by mendicants as water or alms vessels. 
The seeds give an oil, used for external application for headache. 

Lagerstnemia parviflora. 

VtXIL—Bengali, Sida; Hindi, Bakli, Katdhaura, &c.; Dakkini, Nana; Telugu, Chanda; 

Burmese, Tsambelay. 

A large deciduous tree, found in the Suh-llimalayan tracts, Bengal, 
Assam, Central and South India. The wood is hard, seasons well, works 
easily, and is fairly durable ; used as railway sleepers, for agricultural im¬ 
plements, and in cabinet-work. A gum is obtained from the bark ; bark 
used in tanning. Tasar silk-worm feeds on the leaves. 

Lagerstroemia Flos—Reginae. 

Vem. — Bengali, Jarul; Tamil, Kadali; Burmese Pymma. 

A large deciduous tree of Eastern Bengal, Assam, Burma, and the 
Western Coast. The most valuable timber tree in Eastern Bengal, and in 
Burma only inferior to teak ; it it used for ship-building and all kinds of 
construction. The tree yields a resin. 

Lathsrrus sativus. 2 he Chickling Vetch. 

"Vexn.—Bengali, Teora; Hindi, Khesdti. 

Largely cultivated on alluvial soils. The seed is split and eaten cooked 
'like other pulses ; it is, however, hard and indigestible, and its frequent use 
is said to bring on palsy of the lower limbs. Us Aemical composition is 
staled to be nitrogenous matter, 3i'5o per cent.; starchy matter 54*26; 
fatty or oily matter, 0*95; mineral constituents, 3 '19; moisture, lO'io. 

Lawsonia alba. Henna. ^ 

Syn.—L. inermis. 

"Veen.— Bengali, Hindi, Mehdi; Tamil, Aivanam ; Telugu, Gora..te. 

A small shrub, common all over i-ndialjis a hedge plant. The fresh 
leaves, with the addition of a little Catechu, is made into a paste with 
which native women dye the palms of their hands and finger-nails a dull 
orange colour • it is also used for dyeing the hair. Dr. Roxburgh states 

“The leaves yield in decoction a ^porter-coloured liquor. I have found it a deep 
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orange colo|ir which acids destroy, while alkali and infusions of astringent vegetables 
deepen it. This decoction dyes the [finger a deep orange, but does not communicate 
any colour variously prepared, nor could I produce any precipitate from the decoction 
worth attending to.” 

A decoction of the leaves is occasionally used in dyeing cloth a light 
reddish-brown shade, known as malagiri. Ottos and perfumed oils are also Perfume. 

made from the henna leaves. Mr. Baden-Powell says that it contains a ... 

peculiar sort of tannic acid, and is sometimes applied as an astringent Medicine, 
remedy for ulcers in the mouth, and in other cutaneous affections. In South 
India an infusion of the leaves is used in bruises. The seeds yield an o'l. Oil. 

Licopepicum esculentum. Tomato. 

Lepidium sativum. Cress, 

Vtra.—Sanskrit, Chandm-sura; Hindi, Hdlim ; Tamil, Ali-virai; Telugii, Adityalu. 

Cultivated in garden^* as a vegetable. Sanskrit writers have described Medicine, 
the seed as tonic nd alterative, efficacious in hiccup, diarrhoea, and skin 
diseases. By Muhammadan doctors it is used as a tonic, laxative, anti¬ 
scorbutic, and a gentle stimulant in dyspepsia. The oil extracted from the 
seeds is also used in medicine. 

Ligfusticnm diilusum. {^Reduced to Seseli indicum.) 

’Veto,—Bengali, Banjowau. * 

Sample sent by Dr. Kanny Lall Dey, who states that it is used as a Medicine, 
carminative. 

Lime-juice. See Citrus acida. 

Limestone. 

Limestone is founc^ in imost all parts of India. In Calcutta the lime Mineral, 
obtained from the rocky hills of Silhet is grealy valued, but ordinarily the 
calcareous concrete found under earth, in the form of nodular masses,* is 
burnt with cowdutig and made into lime for building purposes. This 
substance, knywn by the name of gkuting in Bengal, and kunkur in 
North India, is extensively used for metalling roads. Lime obtained 
from whhe marble at Jaipur gives a transparent colour on the walls 
washed with it, aftd this is one of the most pleasing features in the houses* 
of that town. 

Linum nisitatissimum.* Linseed; Tlax. 

^ Venfi— Bengali, Tisi« Masina; Hindi, Alsi; Tamil, Alshi-virai ; Ttlvgtt, Atasi. 

Liifseed is largely cultivated in Bengal and North-West Provijites. 

It is one of the most important of the oil-seeds of India. The rhemJ,.=i 


Oil. 
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Food. 

Medicine. 




composition of the seeds has been found to be, in one hundred parts, 
mucilage I5'i2, chiefly in the seed-coat; tV26 fatty oil in the nucleus; 
emulsion 44 38 in the husk; besides a small proportion of wax, starchy 
resin, &c. 

The varieties known in commerce are small and bold. The seeds 
are also distinguished for their colour,—brown, white, and red. The oil is 
obtained by expression, and is either cold-drawn or subjected to a heat of 
2/10®; when cold-drawn, the colour is greenish and more viscid than 
when hot-drawn. It is used as a drying oil in the manufacture of paints, 
varnishes," printing ink, Sic. The exports of linseed during the five years 
ending 18S0-81 were as follow:— 


1876-77 

« • 



Quantity. 

Cwt. 

. 5,614,617 

Value. 

3.015.437 

1877.78 

• r 


. 

7,198,918 

4,224429 

1878-79 

• • 

. 

. 

3.503,795 

2,189,211 

1879-80 

. 

. 

. 

3.105.058 

3,030,602 

1880-81 

. 

■ 

• 

S.&97.172 

3,698,126 


In medicine linseed is used for poultices, and also taken internally in 
bronchial affections, diarrhoea, dysentery, visceral inflammation, and special 
diseases. As the plant is,cultivated for seed, and not sown close to make 
the stems grow straight and without branchlets, the fibre produced is 
of a very inferior quality; and, indeed, very little fibre is extracted, the 
stalks being burnt as fuel. It may be utilised for paper-making. 

Luffa acutaasula. Gourd. 

<r- ' 

/Vtxn.-^Benga!i, Jhinga; Hindi, Tarui; Tamil, Fikunkai; Birakai; Burmese-, 

Tha-bwat -nha-wai. 

Largely cultivated for its fruit, which is used as a vegetable in the 
rainy season. The kernel of the seeds is powdered and taken as a snuff 
for neuralgic hdadache. 

Luffa aegyptica. 

'Veas.—Bengali, Dhundul; Hindi, Ghia-tarui. 

Cultivated as a vegetable. When over-ripe and a^ter exposure to the 
atmosphere, the cellular tissue becomes absorbed, leaving a mass oi netted 
fibres, now generally used in the bath-room. The seeds are used as a 
cooling medicine. 


M 

Machilus odoratissima. 

Vera-r~Hindi, Diichhiai, Mithd-pitd. 

• A large tref, of the Himalayas, Khasia Hills, and Burma. It is bommon 
near Darjiling, where the wood is largely used for building purposes, 


Timber. 
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chiefly for native houses. This is the noted siim tree of Assam, on the 
leaves of which the Muga silk-worm {Antherasa Assama) feeds. 

Maize. See Zea Mays. 

Malachra capitata. 

A fibre plant newly introduced into India. The sample sent to Am- Fibre. 
Bterdam was from the Bhadgaon Farm, Bombay. < 

Malancha. (Unidentified.) 

A*grass found in the rice-fields of Bengal; used as a green fodder in Fodder, 
the jains. 

Mal-kekra. (Unidentified.) , 

A grass foiird in the rice-fields and marshes of Lower Bengal; used Fodder, 
as a green .odder in theVains. • 

Mallotus Philippinensis. Indian Kamila. 

Syn.—Rottlera tinctoria. , 

Vem,— Bengali, Kindi, Kamila-guri; Tamil, Katnela-mavu; Telugu, Enpila-pindi; 

Burmese, Tau-ti-din. 

A small forest tree, found in all parts of India. The most important 
produce of tlie plant is the powder covering the ripe fruit, used as a dye^ jjyj 
specially for silk, to which it imparts a fine yellow colour. It does not re¬ 
quire a mordant. It is al-so used in medicine as a purgative and anthel- Medicine, 
mintic. The bark is used for tanning. An oil, obtained from the kernel of Ton. 
the fruit, is used as a cathartic. 

Malva rotundifolia. 

Vera. — Hindi, Sonchala, Kn ibdzi. 

Seeds demulcent, used in bronchitis, cough, inflammation of the blad- Medicine, 
der, and hoemorrhcjids, the leaves also possess similar properties. 

Man. (Unidentiiied.) 

A fibre sent from the Garo Hills in Assam. Fibre. 

Manganese ore. 

Sample supplied^*by H. B. Medlicott, Esq., Superintendent, Geological 
Survey of India, who writes :— • 

“ Pyrohisite, with psilojnelaner, occurring in the laterite at Gosulpur, Jabalpur District, 

. Central Provinces, contains manganese 54 66 per cent.j iron, 3-17; phosphoric acid, 0-28 ; 
nosulpfiur; available oxygen, I5’26 per cent.—Described by M*. Mallet in Records, 

Geological Survey of India, Volume XII, page 99, 1879.” 
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Maogifim iodica. Mango. 

Vm.—San*hHi, Ammj BtngaU, Amb| Sindi, Am; ‘TamB, MampMhmn; Ttlufu 
Mamidi-pandla, 

A large tree, cultivated almost in all parts of India for its fruit, whicJ 
is reckoned by the natives as the most delicious fruit in India, bui 
Europeans do not seem to appreciate the varieties most admired by natives 
The Ramayan says that the mango was brought to India from Ceylon 
The unripe fruit is made into pickles and also sliced and sold in the bizdi 
in the dried state; ripe fruits are made into jam. The bark and th< 
heaves yield a yellow dye, which is but rarely used; the dried unrip« 
fruit is, however, used in dyeing as a mordant or a purifier of ether sub¬ 
stances. A pink-coloured gum exudes from •the tree in small quantities 
The seed inside the stone is used for food by the poorer classes, espe¬ 
cially in times of scarcity. It is astringent and a valuable remedy in 
leucorrheea. 

Mar Antft arundinacea. Arrowroot. 

A native of the West Indies, now acclimatised ih India. It produces 
the best kind of arrowropt. A sample of arrowroot grown by Messrs. 
Speed & Co. at Alipur, near Calcutta, has been sent to Amsterdam. 

Marantii dichotoma. ^ 

'Vum.—Bengalt, P&ti; Surmtso, Then. 

Grows in Eastern Bengal, Assam, the Coromandel Coast, and Burma. 
TTie stems are split and made into very smooth mats, which, owing to their 
coolness, are largely used in the hot weather for sleeping on. Some of 
the finest ones cost about £5 each. 

Marsdenia Roylei. 

Vtsa.—Hindi, MnrkulA 

I A large knotty creeper of the outer ranges of the Himalayas. The 
plant is cut in the knots and boiled in alkaline ashes to loosen the outer 
bark, which, when taken out, discloses a fibre inside, of .which fishing-nets 
and ropes of great strength are made. It is also suitable for the manu¬ 
facture of textile fabrics. 

imutricatia ChamotnlUa. Chammiu. 

Syn.—Anthemis nobilU. 

ytOUu— Bengali, tBndi, Tamil, ChomiJndn-po. 

A native of Europe and Persia, imported into India from the latter 
country. The ^wers are aromatic, bitter in taste, and considered tonic, 
carminative, and anodyne, used with advantage in the suppression of the 
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menstrual discharge, in puerperal fever, and in after-pains; also in 
gout and intermittents, and in constitutional debility, dyspepsia, and in all 
cases where the tone of the digestive organs, or the system genorallyt, 
is depressed. Externally, chamomile flowers are applied as a discutienl 
and emollient, and in the form of glyster in colic, dysentery, and hernia. 
They may be used either in powder, infusion as tea, or in decoction, or 
■extract. The essential oil obtained by distillation possesses antispasmodic Oil. 
powers in a higher degree." In the Punjab, Matricaria ChamomiUa is 
found wild in the plains, and the flowers, under the name of Bhbuna, 
prescribed as a tonic and febrifuge, exert the same influence, and have the 
same powers, as those of the officinal si)ecies. The oil is also used as 
a liniment in rheumatism. 

Mats. 

Mats are manniacturod all over India. The substances generally em¬ 
ployed in ..akiag mats *re bamboo, ratan cane, different kirfds of grasses, 
coroanut and other fmrous substances. The samples sent are coir matting 
from Midnapur and aloe fibre matting from Hazaribagh, as also different 
sorts ol mats purchased at Calcutta. , 

Coir brush mats arc made from Maidive and country coroanut fibre. 

Mats of this kind made at the Midnapur Jail have a good reputation, and 
sell well in Europe. These are in great demand for covering the floors 
^of passages, staircases, &c. * 

The ground colour of Hazaribagh aloe fibre matting is a dark shade of 
drab, stripe in centre. The matting is of superior quality and of great 
durability. It is an excellent material for covering the aisles of churches 
and the saloons of ships and steamers. 

The mat made from the sedge known as the madur-kati (Cyperus 
tegetum) is universally used in Calcutta for covering floftrs, of which the 
fine ones are known a^ the Ma.sland mats. These are very beautiful in 
make and cool in the het weather. 

Mayda-lekri. See Tetnmlhera monopetala. 

• . 

Mayna. (Unidentified.) 

A grass found in the rice-ficlds and marshes of Lower Bengal; used as 
a green fodder in J^le rains. 

Melia Aaadirachta. (hi indica in Brandis’ Forest Flora,) Nim Tree, 

—Asadiraebta iadica. 

Ywi,-*SatuMt, Nitnhfj Bengali, Hindis Nun; Tamil, Vepiun.manun; Teiagu, ; 

^ SuAnete, Tfaenoibau'ka.maksh. 

A large tree, found almost in ail parts of India, but ittiirives fuattfiantly 
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in the dry climate of the North-West Provinces. Every part of "the tree 
is intensely bitter; the bark possesses febrifuge, astringent, and alter¬ 
ative properties, much used in fevers and cutaneous diseases; a poultice 
of the leaves hastens maturation of boils; the saccharine juice, which 
sometimes exudes from the tree, and the gum, are used in leprosy and 
asthma. The seeds are aromatic, and yield an oil very bitter and 
disagreeable in taste, which is held as an anthelmintic stimulant, and« a 
valuable remedy for skin diseases, specially leprosy. Many other 
virtues are ascribed to the Nim tree, and it is held in great veneration from 
very ancient times. The bark yields a fibre of which a sample has been 
received from the Madras Forest Department. The wood is jiard and 
is used for ^posts and agricultural implemei)ts, and in South India for 
ship-building and furniture. ^ 


Meniecy lpn^.tidttlC. (M. tinctorium, Kaen.) Ironwood Tree. 

Vcnu—Ajan; Tamil, Kasha^elaij TeUtgu, AUi-akui 

t / 

A small tree of South India and Burma. The flowers and the leaves 
are extensively used in dyeing. A' cold infusion of the leaves imparts a 
yellow dye ; a crimson dye is also obtained from them. Dr. Bidie states 
that the leaves produce “ a'delicate yellow lake,” and also yield a red dye 
used along with sappan wood and myrabolams to colour cotton cloths and 
mats. An infusion of the leaves is used in inflammation of the conjunctiva. 


Mentha sativa. Marsh Mint. 

' Vettl.— Bengali, Hindi, Podin£. 

Cultivated in gardens. The dried plant is largely used in medicine 
as refrigerent, stomachic, and stimulant. With some acid fruit it is made 
into chutney. 

Mesua ferrea. 

. "VeXSim—Bengali, Hindi, Nigkesar; Tamil, Nangfal; Nitga Keaara; Burmese, 

. Ganjon. 

« 

A large evergreen tree, found in Bengal, Assam, South India, and 
Burma. The tree is often planted for its handsome fldwers, which per¬ 
fume the air to a great distance. The dried buds are c considered 
a mild remedy for coughs with profuse expectoration. ^ An oil is extracted 
from the seeds by expression, which is considered an excellent remedy 
for cutaneous affections. The wood is hard, used in building bridges, 
furniture, &c., and is suited for railway sleepers. * 

to 

j Mica is chiefly found in the Chhota Nagpur hills in Bengal* in the 
Vindhya hills in Behar, and in the Northern Circars in the Madras Pre- 
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sidency. It is composed of almost equal parts of silica and magnesia, with 
six parts of lime. It readily splits into transparent flakes^ and is used in 
making lamps for illumination in marriage processions, native paintings, 
toys, &c. There are two kinds of mica sold at the Calcutta market, one 
white and the other black in colour. Both sorts are used in native Medicine, 

medicine. 

• 

Michelia Champaca. 

Vera,— Beftgali, Hindi, Champa ; .Tamil, Shimbu; Telugu, ChampaVamu; Burnutt, 

Tsaga. • 

A tall evergreen tree, cultivated throughout India for its fragrant 
flowQTS, which are given as^an offering to the gods, and of wfiich a perfume Perfume, 
is made. The bark is bitter and aromatic, useful in intermittent fevers Medicine, 
and ip promoting menses. The aromatic sampanghi oil M Madras is Oil. 
obtained from thijftree. 

Mimusops Elengi. 

Vera,— Bengali, Bakul j Hindi, Maulsri; Tamil, Magadam ; Telugu, Pogada; Burmese, 

Khaya. • 

A large evergreen tree, cultivated throughout India, found wild in the 
forests of South India and Burma. The fruit is eaten, but it is not pleasant. Fruit. 
xA perfume is made of the star-shaped flowers. The bark is astringent, Perfume, 
used in tanning, and as a febrifuge and tonic medicine. A decoction of Tan. 
it is used as a tooth gargle. Wood used for house-building and fur- Medicine, 
niture. Timber. 


Mimusops Kauki. 

Vera.— Bengali, Khir-khejur, Hindi, Khirni j Tamil, Palla ; Telugu, F^li-panlo. 

Cultivated in gardes for its fruit. The tree is, however, not very 
common, and is found wild only on sandstone soils in the mountains ‘of 
Central and South Jndia. The wood is hard, even-grained, and durable.* Timber. 

A clay model of the fruit has been sent. 

• • 

Moloe. (M^labris Ciphorii.) 

Dr. Kanny Laji Dey has supplied the sample. He gives the following Madicm*. 
description of its use in his “ Indigenous Drugs of India”:-— 

“ Muloe Cichorii is arr insect of the order Coleoptera, common in the neighbourhood 
of Dacca, in the HaidaraBad district, and numerous other localities. This fly, if procured 
before the mites have conynenced its destruction, yields, on the average, one-third mere 
, canthgridin than the Spanish fly of the European shops. Its actions on the tumiah sys- 
tem, and uses in therapeutics, are similar to those of the Spanish Hy (Canthari* vitha- 
toria), lor which it is an adequate substitute. (Price i rupee 8 annas per lb.)’’ 
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Momordiu Cbtutu^ 

Vem.— Uchchhe, Kareli; Hindi, Karell, 

Cultivated all over India for its fruit, which is eaten as a vegetable 
and made into preserves and pickles. There are two varieties, one with 
a small round fruit and the other longer. It is bitterish in taste, acts as 
an anthelmintic, stomachic, and a cool laxative, useful in piles, jaundice, 
and special diseases. The juice of the fresh leaves is given to children 
af a mild purgative. 

Morioda dfirifoUa and nearly allied to it M. tinctoria. 

Vem. — Bengali, Ach ; Hindi, A 1 ; Tamil, Manja-pavattay ; Tehtgu, Maddi-chettu ; 
*■ Burmese, Yai-yoe. 

A small tree, extensively cultivated in many parts of India for the 
roots, which yield a red dye. In the North-Western Provinces it is chiefly 
cultivated in Bundelkhand, south ol the Jumna, wiicrc the town of Maura- 
nipur has Ibng been famous for the manufacture of a red cloth called 
kharua which is dyed with the Al root. In Madras; Dr. Bidic states, it is a 
common tree in dry soils. The colour imparted by Al is fixed by alum 
and is permanent. The pwee of the root is about 2\d. per lb. 

Moringa pterygosperma. The Horse-radish Tree. 

'Veto. — Bengali, Hindi, Sa.]tia. ; TVtmjV, Moranga; Saihan . Burmese,'DairAX. . 

A middle-sized tree, found wild in the Sub-Himalayan regions, and 
cultivated in India and Burma for it.s leaves, flowers, and fruit, which are 
eaten as a vegetable and pickled. The root-bark, which smells like 
horse-radish, is poisonous, and is used as a vessicant and considered a good 
remedy in bites by rabid animals, in paralysis, epilepsy, and hysteria. The 
seeds also possess pungent and stimulant properties, and they yield an oil 
similar to the Ben oil, which is considered aperien'^ and is much used in gout 
and rheumatism. Large quantities of gum are obtained by excision made 
in the bark, which is used as an external application in headache and pain 
Rbre. in the limbs. The bark yields a coarse fibre, suited for the manufacture of 

mats, paper, and rough cordage. 

,MorUS alba and Mulberry. 

Vem. — Bengali, Tdt; Hindi, Shahttit. 

I 

r, Cultivated in Kashmir, Punjab, Bengal, and ot,her paftsof India for its 

leaves, upon which the si Ik-worm feeds.' The tree; attains to a moderately 
large size if allowed to grow, but for the purposes of the leaves it is usually 
Ftnit. cut down as soon as it grows to a height of 4 or 5 feet. The fruits are 

saten either frfesh or dried. Clay models of the fruits of both varieties have 
; been sent. The fruit of M. nigra, called shahtAt in Hindi, contains sugar 


'Food. 

Medicine. 

-KW, 

Gum 
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and tartaric acid, used by Muhammadan doctors in sore throat, dyspepsia. Medicine, 
melancholia, and as a refrigerent in fever. The bark is regarded as a 
purgative and vermifuge. 

Moms serrata. 

'• Vem.— Punjabi, Kardn, &c. ; Hindi, Kimu. 

A large deciduous tree of the North-Western Himalayas, valuable for 
its wood, which, Mr. Gamble states, “ works well, does not warp, ^nd Timber, 
takes a beautiful polish, showing a golden lustre; is used for troughs, 
agricultural implements, and for cabinet-work; is much esteemed by the 
Simla ^ood-car\'ers.” 

Mosa pendu. (Unidentified.) 

A fibre received from the Madras Forest Department. Fibre. 

Mother-of-Pearl. Sec Shells. 

Mucuna pmriens. The Cowhage Platft. 

Vem. — liengali, Alknshi ; Hindi. Kiwach ; Tamil, PeneluUi; Telugu, Filladugu- 
kaitu, • 

A climbing shrub, found wild in Bengal and the forests; cultivated in Food, 
some parts of Upper India tor its pods, which are used as a vegetable. 

•The hairs I ox ering the ^ctd-peds, called cow-itch, stick to the skin and 
produce an intolerable itching Cow-itch is administered internally as a 
vermifuge. The seeds are considered efficacious in special diseases and Medicine, 
arc also supposed to be a good nervine tonic. 

Mugfri'phal. (Unidentified.) 

A substance used "’“dicine; purchased <it the Calcutta Medicine, 

market. 

Mulu. (Unidentified ) . 

A fibre sent from*Kumaun. I^ibre. 

Mundi-lfital. (Unidentified.) 

A substance used in native medicine; purchased at the Calcutta Medicine, 
market. ^ * 

Munj g^rass. See ^accharun Munja. 

Mura;;aia^. (Unidentifiil.) ^ * 

A substance used ip native ihedicine; purchased at the Calcutta MedldDe. 
marke{. 

Murkula. .SrcMarsdeniaKoylei., 
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Iilnrni5« KoeniKU. 

VmSr-Bngali, Barsangi; AiiMd/t Gani, Qandla; Tamil, KampfrepiU; Ttlugu, Kate* 
pak. 

A small tree of the outer Himalayas, South India, and Burma. The 
leaves are used for flavouring curries; the seeds yield a cleat, transparent 
oil, called simboli oil; the root is slightly purgative. Both the root ^nd 
the bark are considered stimulant and are used in skin diseases and to 
check vomiting. 

Musa paradisiaca, The Plantain, and M. sapientum, The Banana, 

Vem,—SoHskrtt, Eadnli, Bengali, Kali, Htndif Keli, Tbmi/, Vazhaip-pazham. 

Extensively cultivated throughout India, but especially at the chief 
seaboards, The fruit of the former is eaten fresh, of the latter generally 
cooked in curries. There are many varieties of each, differing in size and 
flavour, plantains do not seem to be exported from India, although they 
might easily enough be taken, the fruit being cut before it ripens. The 
flowers are eaten as a vegetable. A‘beautiful fibre can be obtained from the 
stems, inferior, however, to the Manilla hemp {Musa fexftlis) in the 
manufacture of rope ana cordage ; but it can be used for paper-making, 
for which the leaves are also suited. The plant fruits only once, after 
which it is cut down and either used as fodder or thrown away, A black 
dye is obtained from the rind of the unripe fruit of some varieties. ‘ . 
alkaline ash is obtained by burning the dried leaves and leaf-stalks, which 
can be used for washing clothes instead of fuller's earth. The flower is 
considered cool and astringent, very useful in diabetes. The root is a 
valuable fodder. 


Musa textilis, ^Manilla Hemp, 


A native of the Philippine Islands, now thvroughly acclimatised in the 
Madras Presidency. The Indian produce, howeVer, has not as yet become 
' an article of commerce. Dr. Royle states that “ among the various substi¬ 
tutes for hemp, few have hitherto attracted ‘‘more attention than 
Manilla hemp, and this from the elegance of its appearance, combined 
with the power of bearing great strains, as well as from being very dur¬ 
able, lighter, and also cheaper than Russian hemp.” 


MyimVOOU* Ste Fishing Implements. 

Myrica amrida. Box Mprtk. 

Vv^-^SengttH, ffindi, Kaiphal; Telngu, KaidwTUmi. 

4 TOod«^-*ized i^verwera tree, found in the outer Jlimalayhs, 
and the hiGiTof Burma. The fruit i^ edtMe, Jbaviag s 
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swefttiSh bitter taste. Tbe bark is exported to the plains, and is used in 
fhedicipe as a hot and aromatic stimulant, and externally applied Medicine, 
in the form of plaster in the treatment of rheumatism. It is used in 
the Khasia hills to poison hsh, and as a tanning agent in the North- Tan. 
West Provinces. About fifty tons of the bark are annually exported from 
the l^umaun forests. 

• 

Myristica mog ehatfl. Nutmeg; Mace. 

Syn.—M. Officinalis. 

*■ Van.— Bengali, Hindi, Jaiphal, Jaitri; Tamil, Jadikkai, Jadipattri; Telugu, Jaji- 

^ kaya, Japatri. 

A tree, originally nativ^ of Eastern Archipelago, now introduced into 
Southern India. Its produdfe is the nutmeg of commerce. A fine branch¬ 
ing aril, of a vermilion colour, covers the nut of the fruit, which when dried 
is the mace, and the nut itself is the nutmeg. Mace contafns a fragrant 
essential oil. a gunfffiy principle and a woody fibre, and both mace and 
nutmeg are chiefly used a 5 a condiment and as an aromatic adjunct in the Spice, 
preparation of various native medicines. An infusion of the nutmeg is Medicine, 
recommended as a drink in cholera to allay thirst. The nut contains an 
essential and a fixed oil; the former is white, acrid, pungent, and smelling QjJ, 
powerfully of nutmeg; the latter, called butter of nutmegs, occurs in 
flattened square masses, yellowish in colour, and solid. 

O': . • 

Myrsine africana. 

Venj.— Hindi, Biyabirang, Pahdri-chk. 

A small evergreen tree of Centrhl Asia and Western Himalayas. The 
fruit is a powerful anthelmintic, and is also used as a laxative in dropsy Medicine, 
and colic. Dr. Balfour states that the gum obtained from the plant is 
considered a warm remedy and is used in dysmenorrhoea.* 


N 


Nagari^ffum. 

A mixed gum, brought to Cawnpore from the forests of Bundelkhand. Gum. 
Naluka. (Unidentified.) 

A native medicine purchased at the Calcutta market; properties not Medicine, 
known. 

Nara. (Unid«ntified.) 

• • 

* Aegtass found in the marshes and rice-fields of Lower Bengal j used Fodder, 
as a green fodder in the rainy season. 
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Nardostachys Jataman^ 

Vatu—Bengali, Jatimansi; Hindi, Bdlcbbar. 

This plant occurs at high elevations of the Himalayas. Jatimansi 
consists of short pieces of an underground stem covered with a hairy 
fibre, supposed to be the Nardus indicus or spikenard of the ancients. 
It possesses in a high degree the same medicinal virtues as Valerian, 
and is regarded as an antispasmodic and a ncrv'ne tonic and useful in 
hysteria and epilepsy; also employed in jaundice, affections of the throat, 
and as an antidote for poisons. It is also used to scent and clean *he 
hair. About 15 cwts. are annually exported from the Kumaun hills. 

Narthez Assafoetida. See Ferula Narthex. 

Nas. (Unidentified.) 

A grass found in the rice-fields and mar.shcs.of Bengal; used as a 
green fodd/'r in the rainy season. 

Nasat. (Unidentified.) 

A native medicine purchased at the Calcutta market; properties not 
known. 

Nauclea Cadamba. (Reduced to AnthocepLalus Cadamba.) 

M « 

Vena. — Bengali, Hindi, Kadam , Tamil, Vella Kadaniba , Telngu, Kadambc; Burmese, 
Hka. 

A large deciduous tree, found in Bengal, the western coast of India, 
and Burma; often cultivated as an ornamental tree. Its flowers are given as 
an offering to the gods, and the fruit is eaten by the poorer classes. The 
bark is used in native medicine, and is supposed to possess febrifuge and 
tonic properties. 

N^lumbium spedosum. Lotus. 

Vem. — Bengali, Padma, Hindi, Kanwal; Tamil, Tamdray; Telugu, Tamara. " 

The lotus flower is highly venerated by the Hindus^and is giwn as a 
valuable offering to the gods. There are two varieties common every¬ 
where in India, one w'ith a white and the other with a red flower. A third 
variety, having blue flowers, is found in Kashmir. It g-ows wild in marshes 
and tanks, and the leaves and flowers spring up from beneath the water. 
The root is two or three feet long, eaten boiled as ‘a vegetable, and 
has a sweetish taste, somewhat like turnip. The filaments of the stalk.s are 
drawn out and made into lamp wicks for burning in the temples of Burma. 
The seeds found imbedded on the surface of the fruit are eaten raw 
'When green, and roasted or boiled when ripe and hard. They are 
also strung into beads, and used medicinally as a tonic in disorders of 
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the digestive functions, and also as a demulcent, diuretic, and cooling medi¬ 
cine. 

Ne^eljtim Litchi. Lu/ii. 

Vem.— B(.ngali, I.uhu. 

/(►fruit tree, originally native of China, now thoroughly acclimatised in Frmt. 
many parts oi Indi.s The yellow’ yjulpy coaling of the seed is eaten 
which is, how'cner, often vc'ry thin and sour in taste in the IrfUian 
Viieties. The best lichi is obtained in the Muzaflarpur and i’atna districts 
of n« ngal 

Nerium odorum. ’^nvtt-cxn^l Olutmbr 

« • 

Vem.—i/i Hjffl/i, K u il)i, ///hi/;, ICnmui, T.tmt/ AUci 7 /i/hh, Ganneru, 

A sni<dl shtub, cullnated in g.udens tor its flowcrs, w’liich arc given 
a‘ an otic ini'’ to tl« 'gods Then'are two >aiietH‘s, one willfrc-d and the 

olhei with white fl/’wcis* The whole jdaiit is poisonous, and is used in MeJunie, 
le|)r()sy and skin Ji^ise-cs flu loot is used to piocuie abortion 

Ngayitsai .Si Fishing Iinydcments. 

Nicoti^ina rustica and Tabacum. Toluu.o. 

Vem.- Jin* Ui lamcik* JJiutfi, Tamaku, TaniJt Pujii Uaj, Jiiu/*u, Pogalcu; 

Hutmcii, 1 sha * 

Tobacco was introduced into India about the year 1O05 and is now culti- laioxinut. 
valed all over the country and extensively’ used in the Suine way as in other 
countries ,—Tis , smoked in the piyie, chewed alone' or with betel leaf, and 
taken as snuff Smoking in a pipe made of cocoanut shell or of metal is, 
howccc'r, the universal practice Tobacco thus smoked, callc'il guraku, 

IS preparc'd by an admixture it unrehned sugar and fragrant substances 
like patchouli leaf and rcj,Ie otto. Many varic'ties of tobat co arc known in 
India, of which some Iftve been sent to Amsterdam. The principal se,\ts 
of tcjbacco manufacture in India arc t'hamparan, Purnia, Rangpur,* 
Rajshahi, Kucli Bcliar, and Nadiya districts in Bengal, Trichinopoly in 
South India, and Arakan in Burma The following remarks on the Arakan 
tobacco has been made by Colonel Sladen, the Commissioner 

“Tobacco of the jjcsl kinds can be grown in many parts of Burma, but the people 
fail in curing it and»f>rfp.irmg it fot ihi' home nmiket. Attempts arc being made to 
remedy tliis state of things by (.duc.uini> the people in this bianch of agricultuic, and 
showing them wliat c.in be. done with welt cuicd tobacco. The liigh puce of labour is a 
gieat dfawbiick. At prc|pnt, tob.itro*impoiltd from India fetches a lowci price in the 
market than the local product. The toh.’itco-fitlds ol Arakan aic silu.it.'d .11 three 
diifer^t lotSlities—(1) HiH Tnatls, Northern Ar.akaii, (2) ( htdiiba Island, Kvouk 
• Phyoc^ the Sandoway district. Samples have been fomaidud f^oin each held ” • 

An experiment undertaken lately to cure and manulac turc tobacco on the 
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American system by Messrs. Begg, Dunlop, & Co., of Calcutta, under 
the guidance of Mr. E. C. Buck, the former Director of the Department of 
Agriculture and Commerce of the North-West Provinces, has proved quite 
successful. Samples of tobacco thus cured have been supplied by Messrs. 
Begg, Dunlop, & Co. Two varieties of tobacco are known in Southern 
India—the Trichinopoly and the Lunkah tobacco. Trichinopoly ^s more 
acrid than the Lunkah. Dr. Bidie says that Pondicherry cheroots are 
.sometimes quite equal to Havannahs. Large quantities of cigars are made 
in Burma. In medicine, tobacco is used as a narcotic. The quantity of 
tobacco exported from British India during the five years ending 1800-81 
was as follows:— 



1 1876.77. 

1877-78. 

1 

i878-'79. 

1879*80. 

1 m8Bo>8i. 

i 


Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Ouatititv j 

j Value, 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

ViUne. 


Itw. 

1 

lbs. 

jtf 

lbs. 


•c 

lbs. 


lbs. 


\ 'ninaoufac* 
tiiml 

I0,i;o8»720 

7 S»I 37 

10 , 594.604 

74,767, 

•3,379,158 

ni»i 36 

10,874,623 

116,702 

13,367.335 

133,185 

(igars . . 

190,136 

”,744 

189,743 

U ,394 

196,759 

12,178 

130,314 

9 i 763 

207,005 
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Nigella sativa. small Fennel. 

Veni.— Bengali, Hindi, Kalaunji; Tamil, Karun-shivagam, Nalla-jilakana. 

Extensively cultivated for its seeds, which in appearance resemBiO 
coarse gunpowder, and have a strong aromatic odour like sassefras or 
cubebs. It is considered a stimulant, aromatic tonic, useful in disorders 
of the digestive organs, in rheumatism and fever, and in promoting 
secretion of milk after child-birth. The seeds are put within folds of 
woollen cloths to preserve them from the ravages of insects. They 
contain 5 to 10 per cent, of an essential oil. Nigella seed is largely used 
as a spice in cooking meat. ; 

NirbiShi. (Unidentified.) 

A grass found in the marshes and rice-fields of Lower Bengal; used 
as a green fodder in the rains. * 

Nulche. (Unidentified.) 

A grass found in the marshes and rice-fields 0^> Lower Bengal; used 
as a green fodder in the rains. 

t 

Nyctanthes Arbor-tristis. Syuareslalked Nyetanthes, 

Vero,—Soastrit, 'SephM>k& i Bengali, Siiiti; Harsinghu', Daklj^ni, Fabar- 

batif rami/^Fighala-malli; Telt^n, PoghadamaUay. ^ , 

A smaVV tree, found wild in the forests of Central India and the Sub- 
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Himalayan regions, and also cultivated in many parts of India for its delight¬ 
fully fragrant flowers, w’hich are given as an offering to the gods, and of 
which a perfume is made. The tree is, however, valuable for the tubes of 
the corollas of its flowers, which yield a beautiful yellow dye. The flowers 
are simply dried and kept in this stale till they are needed for dyeing prir- 
pose?. They are then boiled, the orange dye being thus extracted from 
Uie flower-tubes. TS^ cloth is dipped in the infusion and dried. The 
colour yielded is fleeting. The bark is used in tanning and a/ an 
jiStringent medicine. The leaves are considered febrifuge. The flowers 
are also used in medicine, and, according to Mr. Baden-Powell, are con¬ 
sidered cool and light, use<^ in ringworm and to reunite broken bones, and 
also iij disorders of the wind, mucus, and bile. They contaTn an es.sential 
oil. 

Nymphaea lotus. Wof^rMly. 

Vem. —.Se'jjj'a/*, Shaluk, Nil j /ffnrf/, Nilofar; 7 «m« 7 , Tella-kaluva. 

The water-hly is found in tanks and marshes all over India. There are 
two varieties, one with white and the other with red flowers. The roots 
are collected in the dry sea.son and are made into curries and other dishes. Food. 
The seeds are also edible. In medicine the flowers are pre.scribed as a Medu-iue. 
dry *and cold astringent remedy in diarrhoea, cholera, fever, and disorders 
of the liver; root considered mucilaginous and demulcent, given in piles; 
seeds regarded as a cooling remedy administered in cutaneous affections 
and leprosy, and as an antidote for poisons. 


Dye. 


Medicine. 


Oil. 


o 

Ochre s. 

Six kinds of ochres arc ordinarily sold in the market, of which two are Dye. 
red, vie., Geru and Hirmji ; three yellow, vie., Multfini, Ramraj, and Piuri ; 
and one of chocolatj coloui. Ochres generally are an earthy mixture of* 
alumina, silica, oxide of iron and other substances, and are found in many 
parts*of India. *0601 is a hard, red, laminated earth, used in dyeing as well 
as in medicine. Hirmji has a fine, deep chocolate-red colour, used for 
painting houses, in dyeing and calico-printing. All the houses of the 
Jaipur town are wished with it. MultAni earth is a soft, saponine, drab- 
coloured earth, • u.sed largely in dyeing and calico-printing, as also in 
medicipe and for washping the hair. It is found in the sandy and rocky 
tracts of country lying to the south and west of Multfin, hence its name 
" Muljfini.”* Ramraj is ’found in Bundelkhand, and has lately been found 
•usefuWorpainting- wood. Piuri is much used in painting; ^ is of two kinds, 

one of mineral origin is imported and the other manufactured from cow 

urine. Chocolate-coloured earth vs found in Jabalpur it has lately come 
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to notice, and already a trade has sprung up in it. The other ochres men¬ 
tioned by Mr. Baden-Powell as found in the markets of the Punjab are Gil-i- 
irmani, Gil-i-khardya, Gil-i-abroshi, and Gil-i-makhtum. Black earth is also 
found in many parts of the country and is used in calico-printing. 

Ocymum Basilicum. Common Basil. 

Vem.— Bengali, Hindi, Babui tulsi; Dakhini, Salzst; Ta .lit, Tirunitrup-pattiri; Telugu, 
Vibudi-pntri. ‘ 

A small shrub, found almost in all parts of India. The seeds stecpfvl in 
water are deemed cooling and mucilaginous, and are given in catarrh, dysen¬ 
tery, diarrhoea and special diseases, and are aho considered useful in fevers. 

Ocymufii sanctum, the Holy Basil, is on'-' of the sacred plants of the 
Hindus, being dedicated to Vishnu, the Preserver of the World. The 
dried plant is used in medicine, and is considered a hot, pungent remedy, 
useful in fever, catarrh, affections of the liver, aiv! leprosy. The leaves 
have an aromatic smell and possess slomaclr'c properties ; seeds mucila¬ 
ginous. The wood is used to make beads. 

Ocytnum pilosum. (Artemisia vulgaris Y) 

A paper material has been sent by Mr. Bowstend of Haripur Factory, 
in the Bhagalpur district of Bengal, under the vernacular name of "darua. 
Mr. Bowstend gives the following description of the article, and is anxit^is 
that a fair trial may be given of his sample:— 

" Artemisia vulgaris, Ocymum pilosum. —It grows all over Behar in the rainy weather, 
yields a seed-grain of a daik-brown colour, which the poor native labourers make into 
flour and bake into cakes for food. Each plant has three or four stems averaging about 
two feet in length, to each of which the (ibre-bearing leave.s adhere. These, after the 
plant is sufficiently retted, are pulled off by the hand, washed and dried. If ravelling, 
the .stuff is of no consequence, then it may be beaten on the ground with sticks to separate, 
from the parchment-like tissue, the.fibre threads ; but should uniform straightness be nece.s. 
sary, this last process must be avoided and machine, y of some sort adopted for the 
purpose. It makes a very good strong twine al.so, fit for the common purposes of house¬ 
thatching, for tying, and would probably sell for such at Rs, 5 per maund. The jute 
twine ordinarily sells for Rs. 6 or 7.” 

The manager of the Bally Paper Mills has spoken ■ of it as a “ good 
coloured straw or grass ; seems good material and worthy of a trial.” 

The sample having been sent to Amsterdam, it was not found possible 
to correctly identify the plant. 

Odina Wodier. 

Vem. — Bengali, I'lytAi Hindi, Kiamil; Tamil, Wodier; Telugu, Gumpini; Burmese 

Nabbuy. , 1 

*' * 

A moderate-sized deciduous tree, found in the forests of India aud 
Burma, and uhed as a hedge plant in Bengal. The inner bark is used as 
a coarse fibre in Burma, A brown, clear, brittle gum is obtained from the 
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tree, which is used in calico-printing and in native medicine. The wood Timber, 
is used for spear-shafts, scabbards, wheel-spokes, oil-presses, Sec. Dr. Medicin 
Bidie states that a lotion of the decoction of the bark is used as a remedy 
for skin diseases and as an astringent gargle. The bark is also used for 5PSn. 
tanning leather. 

Oit (fish). ^ 

Fish oil is brough^o Calcutta from East Bengal. It is chiefly used in 
,£uring leather. 

Oil seeds, sec “ Classified List.” 

I ^ 

Oldenlandia biflora. Two-fltivered Indian Madder. 

Vem.— Bengali, Khetpupril. 

• 

This plant is cotnmon in the rice-fields of Bengal. .A. decoction made Medicin 
of it along with Tinospora cordifolia, coriander seeds, anjl the leaves of 
Trichosavt^’cs dioica, is considered a valuable remedy for low fevers. 

Oldenlandia umbellata. See lledj oiis umbellata. 

Olea cuspidata. 

* Vem.— Hindi, Kau. 

A moderate-sized deeiJusus tree, found in the North-We.st Himalayas. Timbm. 
The W’ood is valuable; it polishes well, and, according to Mr. Gamble, may Fruit, 
be tried as a substitute for boxwood in inlaying work. The fruit is 
edible, and an oil has been extracted from it in small (piantity, but of good Oil. 
quality. . 

Onosma echioides. 

Vern. —Bengalit HiitdU Ratanjut, Gauzaban. 

This plant is plentiful in the Kangra Himalayas. The root is used as 
a colouring matter, being substituted for the alkanet [Anchusa tinctoria)^ 
or giving a red tnit to liquids, particularly Rowland’s Macassar oil. In 
medicine the soot is applied externally to eruptions, the leaves used as 
an alterative, and the flowers as a cardiac and stimulant in rheumatism and 
palpitation of the heart. Mr. Atkinson states that under the name of* 
Ratanjtit, the rodts of Potentilia nepalensis, Hf'nt fatropha Curcas, 
and other plaqts are also collected and sold. 

• 

Ophelia’ Chirayta. Ofdretta. 

^ Syn.*-Agathotes Chj^ayta. 

• V^em.— Sanskrit, Chiraitaka; Bengali, Hindi, €hireta; Tamil, Shayrait;’ Telugn, 

Ilasattii. • * 

An annual found in the southern slopes of the Himalayas. The whole 
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plant is intensely bitter, and is held in high estimation by European 
practitioners in India for its tonic and febrifugal properties, being espe¬ 
cially efficacious in cases of irregular liver. The following remarks on 
the efficacy of Chiretta as a tonic medicine is quoted by Major Drury in 
his “ Useful Plants ” :— 

” Chiretta po<isesses the general properties of bitter tonics, bmhas at the same time sqpte 
peculiar to itself, which fit it well for certain forms and completions of disease. Unlike 
most other tonics, it does not constipate the bowels, but tends to produce a regular 
action of the alimentary canal, even in those subject to h tbitual constipation. Durii^ls 
use the bile becomes more abundant and healthy in character. The tendency to excess 
of acidity in the stomach, with diseng.agcment of flatus, is much restrained by its use. 
These qualities fit it in a most peculiar degree for th^kind of indigestion which occurs 
in gouty perso/is. It may, when necessary, be associated with alkaline prepasations or 
with acids; the latter are generally preferable. The same remark applies to its employ, 
ment in the treatment of scrofula. As a remedy against the languor and debilitj' which 
affect many persons in summer and autumn, nothing is equal to the cold infusion of this 
plant. It may be taken twice or even more frequently daily, for a considerable time; then 
discontinued, and afterw-ards resumed. Children take if more readily than most other 
bitters. It is found to be a very efficacious rpmedy in 1 ndia against intermiltents, particu¬ 
larly when associated with Guilanditta Bonduc or C.aranga nuts. The debility which is 
apt to end in dropsy is often speedily removed by infusion Of chiretta, to which is added 
the tincture formed of it with ofange peel and cardamoms. Its efficacy in worm-cases 
has procured for it the name of worm-seed plant. The extract is given with great 
benefit in some forms of diarrhoea and dysenter)', particularly if combined with /pecac- 
uanha, the emetic tendency of which it very markedly controls.’" 

Chiretta is also obtained from many other species of the same genus. 
About six tons of chiretta are exported every year from the Kumaun 
forests. Large quantities of chiretta arc annually sent to Europe, where 
it js used chiefly to make bitter waters. 

Oplismenus frutnentaceus. 

Syn, —P.micum frumentaceus. 

Vem.—itcnga/i, Slidmd; /ffW/, Sanwa; Dakhini,l^\m , Bonka sli^ma, 

A wholesome and nourishing millet, used as food by the poorer classes. 
It is extensively cultivated in the Rohilkhand Division of the North-West¬ 
ern Provinces. In South India it yields two crops in the* year. It is not 
cultivated in Bengal, but the grass is found wild in rice-fields and lowlands, 
and used as a green fodder in the rainy season. 

Opuntia Dillenii. Prichly Pear. 

Vein.—Pheni-tnansa; Dakhini, Cha^jpel send; 7 >»h 7, Nagadali. 

The prickly pear is largely found in Rajputana and in the Madras Presi¬ 
dency. Large areas of land in Madras have been rendered unfit fe-r culti¬ 
vation by beings covered with this plant. A coarse fibre is obtained from it, 
which is suitable for the manufacture of paper. In many places the cochineal 
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insect is found on the prickly pear, but no attempt has been made to cul¬ 
tivate it systematically, although it is believed that the industry has much 
chance of success in India. 

Orchis mascula, Eulophia vera, &c. 

• V era.—Salep-misri. 

The tubers kno^^in the market as salep-tnisri are believed to be the 
produce of several terrestrial orchid.s, of which O. mascula probably yields 
<Jie largest supply, and lE. vera is the source of the Indian produce. It is 
generally brought tolndia^rom Afghanistan and Kashmir. It is considered 
a powerful aphrodisiac a^d is taken boiled with milk. Mr. Murray, in 
his “plants and Drugs of jynd,” has given the following account of Salep- 
misri :— 

• 

“ The nutritious substance called salcp is prepared from the subterraneous succulent 
roots of Orchis masc^hi and many others of the ophreous division, and in India from the 
species under notice {E. vcra\m It consi.sts almost entirely of a chemiesri principle called 
‘ Bassoriii.' E. tampesfris, E. herbacea, and E, (Royle) are species found in India. 
Dr. Stewart saj's the fir.st is found in Oucih and Rohilkhand, and in the Scwaliks of the 
Gangetic Do.-.b, and he believes he found it in lowlands by the Ravi close to Lahore, the 
second in Southern India and the outer Mimalayas.* The best kind ol salep are said to 
come from Afghanistan and ICa-shmir. Ry the natives salcp is chiefly esteemed as a 
ton» aphrodisiac. It is said by Royle to be a nutritious unirritant diet for the sick, 
convalescent, or children, boiled with water or milk, and flavoured just as a sago and 
ether farinaceous food.” • 


Oroxylon indicum. 

A fodder grass sent from Saharanpur. 

Ory2a sativa. Rice. 

Vera.—Dhan, Cli^wal ; Tamil, N'ellu, Arisi; Telugu, Biuin, Vudiu; 

Burmese, 

Rice is the most important of the Indian crops, and is the staple food of 
the natives of Beagal, Assam, Burma, and parts of Madras and Bombay* 
Theje are upwards of three hundred well-marked varieties of rice, of which 
many of the best known kinds have been supplied by Babu Mahendra Nath 
Bhattacharjya, M.A., B.L., of Bogra. The two principal divisions known^ 
in cultivation ar«^ autumn and winter rice. These are again subdivided 
into rice sown &road-cast and rice transplanted.^ The varieties are dis¬ 
tinguished ac(^rding,to the quality of the husked rice, the long, fine, white, 
fragrant kinds being deemed superior. The produce of uplands is generally . 
superior t^ lowland rice. The Patna and Pilibhit table-rice holds the first 
placj. Rice is eaten‘boiled, and also made,into flour and cakes. It is 
also esftcn parched and made into confection. It is not« nourishing fdbd, 
containing only 9 per cent, of nitrogenous ingredients, and 89 per cent. 
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of non-nitrogenous ingredients. In inediejne it i.s u.scd for ponltiees, and 
various preparations of it a,s sick diet. Rice straw i.s a valuable fodder; 
it is used for thatcliing houses, and is suitable for the manufacture of 
paper. The quantity of rice (husked) exported from India during the five 
years ending 1880-81 is as follows: — 



Cwt«. 

vauf. 

1876-77 . 

i<J.54‘“r74-i 


1877-78. 

18.^11,388 

6,88(7.361 

1878-70. 

. 3 <.‘,() 2 r, 7 ia 

8,8 Id, 121 

1870110 . 

. 2*1 .(((18,045 

8,541.685 

l88n-8l. 

Sec also Food-crops 

Ougeinia daibergioides. 

'6,71x7,344 

8,(771,(ili) 


Vern.—SanAin; IvdU i>.vliis; Tthtqti Dnrgii 


A moderate-sized tree. l.)und in the .Sub-Ilimalayan trait, Cential 
India, and the Western Coast. It prodiu es an astringent red gum , the 
branches and leaies are used as a toddi'r; the bark lor inloxiiating fish, 
'llie wood is hard .md duratble, and takes a good polish 

Oxalis corniculata. Imhan Hotril. 

— Annul; Wudi, XxwbuU i Tamil, i*aUdkiu, Ttliitru, PalUf hinti. 

A common weed, iound in moist pl.ues. It has the same propcrtie.s 
as the ICurope.an sorrel; lontiius salts ol oxalic aiid, and is used as ,i 
r^frigerent in lever ;uid as an antiscorbutic; and also externally to 
remove corns, proud flesh, and fibres over the cornea. 


P 


Paebyrhizus angulatus. 

Vem. - Bengali, Saiik-Hlu. 

Cultivated in Bengal for its root, which resembles conch shell in appear¬ 
ance. It is eaten raw and is juicy and sweet in taste. A preserve of it has 
been received from Birbhuin under the name of Batat: s species (No. 1001). 

Palue grass. (Umdentiried.) 

‘ A fodder grass sent from Saharanpur, in the North-Western Provinces. 
Pantcum frumentaceus. Oplismcnus fiumcutaccus. 

* l 

Panicum italicum. 6'>< Si-taiu uahea. 
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P ^cu m jumentorum. Guima-grass. 

TSe guinea-grass has now been thoroughly acclimatised in India, and 
rnay be regarded as a valuable addition to the fodder resources of the dodder, 
country. 

Panicuyi miliaceum. Little Millet. 

"Vem.— Hindi, Dakhini, Wari, Shamakh; Tamil, Varagu; Telugu, Worgi 

Cultivated as a drySjrop in many parts of India. It is imported into Eng¬ 
land from South Europe ^or feeding cage birds. There are two well-known Food, 
^arpieties, one brown and Uie other yellow-coloured. Dr. Bidie, however, 
mentions four kinds knoi« in South India, vis., (i) common, (2) Gru, {3) 
Chada-gru, and (4) KadakMi. The seeds, when husked, are white and 
smooth like sago, and coifsidered a good diet for invalids. The grain 
contains about 9 per cent, of nitrogenous matter and 59 of starch. In 
North India the crop takes only three weeks to ripen, and it Is therefore a 
food permitted for«Iliudus on fast-days. 

Panicum miliare. Millet. 

"VeitL—ltengali, Hindi, Kangu ; Tamil, Sawmay. 

This millet is not easily distinguishable from Setaria italica, and the 
samples of both are often confused with each other. Dr. Bidie states that 
in S<iuth India it is "pretty generally used as an article of food.” Dr. Food. 
Balfour describes the seeds as "oval, slightly compressed, brilliant, about 
a line in lengtR; bark or envelope blackish, brown or fair; parenchyme, 
white or sweet taste. In the Peninsula of India, it is generally cultivated 
on an elevated rich soil. The seed is one of the sorts of dry or small grain 
which forms an article of diet of the Hindus who inhabit the higher lands, 
and cattle are fond of the straw.” 

Panicum psilopodium. 

Cultivated in some parts of the North-Western Provinces as a food-crop Food. 
Four varieties are knov^ ; Mijhri, Phikar, Rali, and Basi; used as food by 
the pporer classes. 

Panicugi uligino§um. 

A variety of P, miliaceum. The stalks are used as a fodder, a sample Fodder, 
of which has been sent from Saharanpur. 

Panyal seeds. •* 

An oil-seed»sent from Noakhali, a district of Eastern Bengal. Pro- Oil-seed, 
bably (Jhe seeds of Flicourtia Cataphracta. See Flacourtia Cataphracta. 

Papaver so^miferum. Poppy : Opium. 

^em.— Bengali Hindi, Post, Afim; Dakhini, Khash^luuh-ks-post; Tam, Gssagu<t-toI; 

* Telugu, Gasa-gasa-iQlu. • • 

The poppy plant is extensively cultivated in Northern and. Central 
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India for the concrete inspissated juice, known as opium, obtained by 
making incisions on the capsules. Opium is a Government monopoly, 
and its cultivation is carried on on a system of advance received by the 
cultivators from the State, to which they make over the whole of the produce. 
Opium produced in Northern India is known as the Bengal opium, while 
the produce of Central India is known in commerced? the Malwa opium ; 
the latter is of an inferior quality. Good opium cor.cains about 4 per cent, 
of morphia and 3 per cent, of narcotine. Op’Um is generally used as 
an intoxicant in the form of pills, or smokedjj'in a prepared form known 
as the madak and chandu. Europeans gererally have an aversion to 
opium-eaters, as it is said to stupify the persons using it. But such 
results can only be seen when used in excess, and it must be admitted 
that excess in opium is less injurious than excess in spirituous drink. On 
the other hand, moderate use of opium after the age of 40 prevents waste of 
tissue, prolongs life, and makes the system less amenable to the influences 
of malarial and other poisons which vitiate the atmosphere of tropical coun¬ 
tries. Opium is chiefly exported to China, and yields an annual revenue of 
about 9 millions sterling pounds, or more than a seventh part of the 
revenue of India. In medicine, opium is a valuable narcotic and anodyne, 
and is used in various diseases. The poppy-heads are used as a narcotic 
in coughs, and a decoction of it for fomentation in pains, sprains, &c. 
The seeds are also used similarly. A valuable oil is obtained by expression 
from the seeds, which is used for culinary'purposes, and as a demulcent*!., 
medicine. Poppy seeds are also used as a condiment and as food. Opium 
trash is a good manure. 

Most of the samples of opium and its preparation sent to Amsterdam 
have been supplied by Mr. H. Rivett-Carnac, Opium Agent, Benares* 
Besides the ordinary opiums for sale in the country and for export to China, 
the samples consisted of— 


(1) Uneleaned trash. 

(2) Cleaned trash for packing., 

( 3 ) .. .. caking. 

(4) Leaf for shell. 

(5) Provision opium. 

(6) „ „ cake. 

(7) Abkari opium. 


(8) Acetate of morphia. 

{O Hydrochlorate of morphia. 

(10) Narcotine. 

(11) Cadcia. 

(12) Poppy seeds. 

(13) .• 


The quantity of opium exported during the five years ending 1880-81 was 
as follows^ 



Quantity. 

Value. 


Cuts. ‘ 

£ 

1876-77 .... 

• >30.773 

12,404,748 

1877-78 .... 

. 126,789 

12.3*4.355 

>2.993.978 

1878-79 . 

• 125.765 

i ? 79 - 8 o .... 

... 144.638 

14.323.34 

1880-81 .... 

. 127484 

16,600,147 
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Pap^ and P^er materials. 

India is very rich in paper materials, but little has been done to utilise 
them. Innumerable kinds of grasses, barks, leaves, and coarse fibres 
annually rot in the jungles and villages which could be converted to wealth* 
if properly used. Very little of European capital has been directed to 
j>apft: manufactur^and the result is that, while India has sufficient resources 
to supply half th^world with paper, she herself imports ;^40o,ooo worth 
of it every year. Tn^e is, however, much room for the expansion «f the 
^^ade in paper stock, but^e greatest obstacle in this direction is the heavy 
cost of transport, owing tV the space occupied by these articles in railway 
carriages and ships. Thi* difficulty can be surmounted if manufacturers of 
papej in Europe can be induced to take half-state pulp frolh India. With 
this view, samples of different kinds of paper stock have been sent to 
Amsterdam. • 

Native paper on still manufactured ^in many places, and is capable of 
competing witlj^Europeafl manufactures fpr its durability. ‘Samples have 
been received from Jaipur in Rajputana and Hughli in Bengal. The new 
native paper-mill of Lucknow has supplied the half-state pulps mentioned 
above, and also of paper manufactured in it- See Bambusa arundinacca, 

Daphne papyracca, Dhadka grass, Kaing grass, Ocymum pilosum, and 
SaA-'harum Munja. 

• • 

leaves. (Cissampelos Pareira.) 

The pari leaves, sample of which has been sent from Kumaun, arc said Medicine 
to possess the virtue of congealing water. They are used as a diuretic in 
special diseases, and are applied to abscesses to hasten suppuration. The 
roots of the plant also possess diuretic, tonic, and aperient properties. 

Paritium tiliaceum. See Hibiscus tiliaeeus. 

d 

Paspalum scrobiculatum. Punctured Paspalum. 

Vem. — Bengali, Hindi, Kodo ; Telitgu, Kira-ruga. 

A grass, cultivated for its seeds, used as food by the poorer classes. Food. 

It grows on poor soils and does not require much care. The grain is said 
to be injurious to health, producing cholera and vomiting; but there is* 
much doubt as tck 4 he accuracy of this statement, as in many parts of the 
country it is unfavourite article of food. 

Pavoniit odorata. 

VettUf-Tamil, Pera.tr\jitl-pu; Telugu, Eira-kati. 

Cultivated in gardens for its fragrant flowers. A fibre obtained f^om Fibre, 
this plant has been sent by the Madras Forest Department. 
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Pavonia zeylanica. 

Vem,— Tamil, Sittamuti. 

A fibre obtained from this plant has been sent by the Madras Forest 
Department. 

Peacock feathers. 

There is a large trade in this article. The feathers are brought from the 
North-Western Provinces, chiefly from the Etav a district. But the fowl is 
now getting scarce, Native chiefs do not allo'/ it to be shot in their Stales. 

* ,C 

Pedaliutn Mures. Prickfy.fruiled Pedalium. 

Vern.— Bengali, Hindi, Bara-(|fokhuru; Dahhini, Hati gog-huru; Tamil, Aiainerunji; 

Telugu, Enuga-palleru-mullu. 

O 

A succulent plant, found in the rains on waste lands of Northern India 
and the sea-shore of Madras. ^ The plant and the > seeds render water 
mucilaginous if steeped in it.. They are used in medicines as a demulcent 
and diuretic, prescribed largely in. diseases of the urinary organs. In 
famine limes the seeds have been used as food. 

Penicillaria spicata. spiked Millet. 

Vem.— Hindi,'Bfyi-, Tauit/, Kambu; Giintelu Sajjalu, i 

Cultivated almost in all parts of India, except Eastern Bengal. Thx 
millet is extensively used as food by the poorer classes in Behar, North- 
Western Province.s, and Punjab, and the stalks form an excellent fodder 
for cattle. Bajra millet is reckoned heating, and is therefore much con¬ 
sumed in the cold season: in loo parts it contains 13-93 parts of 
nitrogenous ingredients, 82 07 of non-nitrogenous ingredients, and 0 73 
of inorganic ingredients. It is sown on poor soils as a rain-crop, and 
ripens later than Sorghum vulgare. 

PesagOO bark. (Unidentified.) 

A dye-stuff sent by the Madras Forest Department. 

Pbakram. (Unidentified.) 

A fibre used for making cloth by the Garos, a hill tribe of Assam. 

Pharbitis NiL 

’Veto.— Bengali, Nil-kalmi; Htndi, Tamil, Kodi-kakicatiinvirai; Tehgtt 

Jiriki-vittulu. ■' ' 

The plant grows throughout India; the seeds are used in ’medicine and 
• reckoned a saf<; and effectual cathartic, administered in constipation, dropsy 
intestinal worms, and diseases of the brain, Dr. Bidie states that their use 
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was probably not known to the Hindus in ancient times, and that about 
the year 1861, while he was engaged in the investigation of native drugs, 
he discovered a resin in the seeds which he called “ Pharbitisin,” and 
which proved to be the active principle of the drug. 

Pbaseo|US aconitifolius* Aconite-leaved Kidney Bean. 

Vertu— Hindi, j Tamil, Tulka-pire; Telugn, Kunkum-pesalu. 

A small pulse) mucf^ultivated as a rain-crop in the Northern Provinces 
of India. Its leaves arXmuch indented like those of aconite, hence its 
naltbe “aconitifolius.” It\s split, cooked like other pulses, and eaten along Food, 
with Sread or rice. Its Chemical composition is stated to be 23 80 per 
cent, of nitrogenou.s ingrcdjents, 6o'78 of carbonaceous or»starchy ingre¬ 
dients, and 0-64 of fatty or oily matter. The beans, the seeds, and the Fodder, 
straw are a nourishing cattle fodder. . 

Phaseolus calcaratCs, variety torosus. 

Vem.—Gurdnsh, * 

This grain is cultivated in the Ylimalayas at a higher elevation than 
any other pulse. There are two varieties, one with a red and the other a Food, 
cream-coloured seed. * 

Phaseolus Mungo. Green Gram. 

Vem. — Beftgali, HAli mung; tlindi, Hari mung. 

Extensively cultivated in Bengal and North-Western Provinces. The Food, 
grain is eaten cooked like other pulses. 

Phaseolus Mungo, variety aureus. 

Vem. — Bengali, Send mung. 

The seeds are yellow, hence the name “ aureus; ” in vernacular it is 
also called the golden jfning. It is considered the best of all the pulses. Food 
and is first parched before splitting. 

• • 

Phaseolus Mungo, variety Max. 

• • 

Urd, Mash. 

This variety is extensively cultivated in Northern India, and is largely» 
eaten by all classf# of the people. It is also given to working cattle as a Food 
nourishing food. * 

Phaseolus Mungo, varVty radiattis. 

'^ttDLd»^Bengali, Mas)jkal&i. 

. Thi^ pulse is closely allied to the above! and is largely cuitivateiin 
Northern Bengal. It is universally liked as food, eaten along with rice in Food, 
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the same manner as all pulses are eaten, viz., by 6rst splitting it’and then 
by boiling it with a little turmeric, red pepper, and other condiments. 
Thikra-kalai {Tamil, Karupu-du-luiithu), a sub-variety, is extensively 
cultivated in South India. 

There are numerous other varietiesandsub-varieties of PhaseolusMungo, 
samples of most of which have been sent to Amsterdam nn^r their 
native names, or distinguished as large or small, or^dccording to the colour 
of the seeds. The straw of all the Phaseoluy species is a good cattle 
fodder. 

Phoenix dactylifera. See Pheenix sylvestris. 

Phoenix paltnlosa. See GolpdtS. 

Phoenix ^Ivestris. Wild Date Palm. 

Vera. — Bengali, Hindi, Khejur; Dakhini, Sendi ; Tamil, llsham-pcn; Tclugu, Ita- 
chettu. o 

This species of date palm, is cultivated largely in Bengal for its juice, 
which is obtained by notching the head of the tree. Date sugar is obtained 
by boiling down the juice and causing the moisture to evaporate. The 
chief seat of date sugar .manufacture is the pressidency districts of 24- 
Parganas, Nadiya, and Jessor. An intoxicating toddy is also made by 
causing the juice to ferment, which is largely consumed by the' poorer 
classes in Bengal and Behar. The fruit of P. sylvestris ^has a larger ston» 
and less of that sweet pulp which makes P. dactylifera such a valuable 
article of food in Arabia and Egypt. It, however, forms the staple food in 
some of the desert districts of the Punjab, and is known by different names, 
according to the method by which it is preserved, split, dried, boiled in oil, 
&c. The fruits of P. dactylifera are imported from the Persian Gulf, of 
which three kinds are sold in the market,—(i) dried, called Chohara, used 
in medicine cis a general tonic and a nourishing food : (2) Ghara-khejur, the 
best kind of date, very sweet and considered a ^orood diet for consumptive 
persons; and (3) the glutinous mass called the Pindi-kliejur, a cheap article. 
The farinaceous substance Jound in the head of P. splvestiis is edible, and 
is given as a delicate food to invalids. The leaves are woven into mats 
and baskets. The fibrous petioles of the leaves are suitkble for th‘e manu¬ 
facture of paper and cordage. The kernels of the fruit are used in medi¬ 
cine to relieve thir.st. A gum called hukmchil is obtained from the 
palm. '' 

Photogfraphs. 

Ten views illustrating the tea industry in its different phases have 
been purchased from Messrs. Bourne and Shepherd, phdtogfaphers, of 
„ Calcutta. Babu P. L. Mitra, a native photographer of Calcutta,'has sent 
a likeness of a. Brahman and the S. S. Pekin. 
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Phuljhun. (Unidentified.) 

A grass found in the rice-fields and marshes of Lower Bengal; used as Fodder, 
a green fodder in the rainy season. 

Phulkaris. See Textile fabrics. 

Ph^llatfthus Emblica. See Emblica officinalis. 

Physalis somnifena. Withiana somnifera, 

\ 

Pinus excelsa. v 

^ Vern.— Punjahi, Cliir ; Rais.illa, K^l. 

A large tree, found in the Himalayas. The wood is more durable than Timber. 
P. longifolia, and is used for house-building, shingles, water-channels, and 
agricultural implements. It is very resinous and contains turpentine, 
but is not usually extracted. The tar produced by this tree is said to be Tar. 
equal to the best gwedish, and is used for protecting wood-work. 

Pinus longifolia. Long.haved Pine. 

Vem.— Bengali, Gandlibiroza; Hindi, Chir, 

A large tree, found in Afghanistan and the outer North-Western Hima- 
l.ayas. 'I'lie tree yields large quantities of rdkin called gandhbirosa. Dr. Resin. 
Brandis states 

“The yield of an ordinary tree is lo to 20lbs. of resin the first, and about one- 
third the quantity the second, yeam after which the tree either dies or is blown down.” 

Mr. Atkinson says;— 

“ The long-leaved pine is the principal source of the oleo-rcsin known ,is itVya in 
' Gurhwal and lisha or lassa in Kali-Kumaun, and of the oil called birja-ka-tel or tarpin~ 
ka-tel. There are two kinds of resin,—(i) the birja or berja sort, which comprises the 
tears exuding naturally from the bark; and (2) the bakhar-birja, o'r resin pr^uced by 
making long and deep incisions in the sap-wood. The latter is chiefly used by bangle- 
makers.” 

Tar is extracted frog^ the resin, and turpentine oil is distilled from the tar. Medicine 
'Fhe resin gandhbiroza and the tar are used in medicine as a stimulant 
^dfUrfttic in diseases jof the urinary organs, chronic bronchitis, hoemorrhages,* 
and also in rheumatism and fevers. The bark, which is of great thickness, Tan, 
is u^ed in taifhing; the charcoal of the leaves, mixed with rice-water, is Timber, 
used as ink. The wood is largely used for building purposes in the Simla Fruit, 
and Naini Tal hill sanitaria, but is not durable. The fruit, called syufa, is 
edible. •* 

j?iper album. See Pipqj- nigrum. 

Piper Chat». • 

, • 

Hindis Chib. 

Saqjple supplied by Dr. K. L. Dey; is used in natjye medicine as a Medicine 
stirqulant, anticatarrhal, and carminative. 
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Piper lOQSum. Sn Chavica Roxburghii. 

Piper nigrum. Black Fepper. 

* 

Vem. — Bengali, HiatH, Kala-maricb; DaUiini, Chokaj Tamil, Miiagu; Telngu, 
Miriyalu. 

This climbing plant is extensively cultivated in South India, ai\dis also 
found wild among the hills. The cultivation of‘”pcpper-vine doesuot 
require great care. The cuttings or suckers are usually planted at the 
base t>f trees having a rough bark, e.^., the ar.-ca nut, jack, mango, &c., 
and the plants trained on them. In three ytars the vine begins to bear; 
the berries are plucked green and dried in the sun on mats, when they 
turn black,, The chief use of bl.ick pepper is as k condiment. In 
medicine it is reckoned carminative and febrifuge, and a rubefacient in 
external application. In Hindu medical books, black paper is described 
as “acrid, pungent, hot, dry, carminative, useful in intermittent fever, 
hoemorrhoids, and dyspepsia." 

The white pepper sent under the name of P. album is not a distinct 
article, but merely th<' unhusked ■■fruits of P. nigrum. The husk is 
easily removed by soaking the ripe berries in water for a short time. 

Pisonia aculeata. PrUkly Pmnia. 

SjFB.—P. Villow. 

Vem. — Bengali, BagU-anchra, Telugu, Embud^i-cliettu. , 

A large straggling climber of Bengal, Southern India, and the coast 
forests of Burma and the Andaman Islands. It makes impenetr.able 
hedges. The bark and the leaves are used as an irritant for application 
on swelling of the limbs and rheumatic pains. 

Pistada integerrima. 

'Vera.—Panjahi, Kaka; Hindi, Kakiasingi. 

A deciduous tree of the North-West Himalayas, Wood used for fur- 
’ niture and ornamental work; leaves given as fodder for cattle. T,he gall¬ 
like excresences formed by insects on the leaves and petioles of this ti ee 
(which were formerly supposed to be the produce of P^kus Kakmsinghee 
or Rhus succedanea) arc largely exported from the hills, and used in medi¬ 
cine as a tonic and expectorant, as well as in disorders of the digestive 
organs. They are also said to be used in dyeing. , 

Pistada lentiscus. 

Xm.—Hindi, Ruini-ma»teVi. 

A yellow transparent gum-resin obtained from this trfee iS Jbrought 
from Central Asia and Vsed in medicine for disorders of tha digestive 
organs, and as a local application for toothache. 
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Pistacia ^erebinthus. 

Veni.— Persian, HulHil>khura. 

The small, dried, brown fruits of this tree brought from Central Asia 
are chiefly used in medicine as an astringent in special diseases, and ^editwie. 
for palpitation of the heart. The tree also supplies a kind of gall. 

• 

Pistacia vera. Pistachio Nut. 

"Ven.— Bengali, Hindi, Pistii. 

Pistachio nuts are brought to India by the Kabul traders. They smell 
veiy^much of assafoetida, ^eing brought, along with that substance. The 
nuts me con.sidcrcd very nourishing and arc eaten raw, parched, or made 
into confection. In medicine, pistachio is considered a warm^moi.st remedy, Fruit, 
used in general debility. An oil is extracted from the keniels, which 
acts as a demulcent and restorative. The bark is employed ^as a tonic in Oil.-'i* • 
indigestion. Dr. Raliour states that the galls lound on the tree, known as Medicin#, 
(iul-i-pisfa, Bosfhanj, or BoJUfiaM}, arc user! as a dye for silk, and as an Dye. 
.•istringonl in medicine. 

Pistia Stratiotes, 

Vem. — Bengali, TuLn^pund , Pak'niii, Anlcr-jjliui'g.i, Tamil, Agas.i-tamare; Tclugn, 
Aiitur.wtnnwru. 

An aquatic stemless plant which grow's in old tanks on the sea-toasts. 

• .\n infusion of the plant is given in small-pox ; it is considered a cooling Medicine, 
medicine. 

Pisum anrense. FuldPia. 

V'erd.—Bengali, I'ayra matar ; Hindi, Matar. 

Cultivated all over India as a winter crop for its seeds, which are eaten 
either parched or split, and cooked like other pulses . lnj?engal, twoprin- 
(ipal varieties are known, ont' with brown seeds and the other white. The 
dried plant is a good fcv»dcr. 

Pi^um 'sativum. ComM„n Pea. 

Vaa.— Bengali, Hindi, Matar; Bakhini, Watana , Tamil, Pattani j Telngn, Gundu. 

• sAii-gilu. 

Cultivated all over India. The green pea is used as a vegetable. The 
ripe seeds are eaten either parched whole or parched and ground into ' 
flour, and also spKl and cooked like other pulses. It is extensively culti- 
vated in Northarn India along with barley, and the'mixed grain bejhra is 
the staple food of the poorer claves. The chemical composition of the pea 
is given as follows : nitrogenous ingredients, a 6'52 per cent; non-nitro- 
I genoys'ingfedients, 70'38 ; inorganic ingredients, j'lo. The plant is agood 
•fodder., There are several varieties, the white Kabuli and brown seeds 
being the most distinguished. 
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naatago ispagliute., spojg^Seeds. 

"Vtsa.—Bengali Hindi, Isabgul. 

A native of Persia. The seeds are emollient, demulcent, and diuretic, 
largely prescribed in dysentery and piles. The seeds swell in water, form¬ 
ing a demulcent mucilage. 

Plumbago zeylanica. Plumbago. 

. t 

Vem. — Bengali, Hindi, Chitd; Dakhini, Cliitar j Tamil, Cliittira j Telngn, Chitm ; 

Burmese, Ken-kyok-phyu. ' 

.. ^ 

The plumbago plant is common in Bengal, South India, and.Kumaun 
hills. In Bengal it is used as a hedge plant. There are three varieties 
known in this country,—the white, red, and the blue ; the last. Dr. Balfour 
states, has been brought from the Cape. The root is used in medicine as 
a powerful irritant, and contains a neutral crystalline, called Plumbaginc. 
It is ground, made into a paste by mixing with flour and applied as a 
blister on pains, &c. Taken internally it is employed to cure skin diseases 
and to promote digestion. It is also, employed to cause abortion by apply¬ 
ing it locally to the uterus, and also taken internally by mouth, but Dr. 
Bidie states its application frequently induces fatal uterine inflammation 
It is considered a remedy for secondary syphili.s and leprosy, but great eau- 
tion is necessary' in its use. 

Plumbi cartranas. 

Vem. — Bengali, Snfedn. 

Sample supplied by Dr. K. L. Dey, who has given the following account 
of the substance in his ‘‘ Indigenous Drugs of India ” :— 

“This is an impure carbonate of lead, and i.s a very cheap and common article of 
the Indian markets. It is used in medicine in the form of an ointment, but largely con¬ 
sumed as a basis of paint. (Price 5rf. per lb.)” 

Plumbi oxidum. 

Vem. — Bengali, Mudri sankba. 

Sample supplied by Dr. K. L. Dey, from whose “ Indigenous Drugs 
of India ” the following description of the substance is quoted ;— 

“ The Miidra-sankha is a semi-vetrified oxide of lead, and is, like the former, used irr 
all kinds of sores as an ointment. It is also given internally ki a tsnic in ^ to f grain 
doses, and enjoys a good reputation for its efficacy among native physicians. It is also 
used as an ingredient for hair-dye. (Price yrf. per lb.)” 

Plumbi oxidum (rubrum). Minium; RedMad. 

Veta.—Bengali, tAete-atadur; 7V»nf/, Chendnram ; Triugw, Chenduramu. ^ 

It is mostly used in arts. In eruptive skin diseases it is employed in 


Medicine, 
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the form of ointment or liniment. Red oxide of lead was manufactured 
by the Hindus in ancient times. 

Pogostemon Patchouli. Patchouli. 

Veni *—Bengalii Pachip^t. 

A labiate plant, found in Eastern Bengal. Burma, and the Malay 
Peninsula. It is largely used as a scent for smoking-tobacco and hair Perfume, 
oil, and is also imported'to Europe for perfumery purposes. Dr. Balfour 
midges the following remarks on its use^— 

“ The odour of the dried plant is strong and peculiar, and to some persons not agree¬ 
able; the dried tops imported into England arc a foot or more in length. In Europe 
this is principally used for perfumery purposes, it being a favourite with the French, who 
import it largely from Bourbon. They were led to use it bec.ause, a few years ago, real 
Indian shawls bore an extravag.ant price, and purchasers distinguished them by 
the odour of PrtcJjouli, with which they were perfumed, and on discovering the 
. secret, the French manufacturers got into the way of importing the (jlant to perfume 
articles of their own make, and thus palm otf home-spun shawls for real Indian. The 
Arabs use aiiu import it more than any ftiher nation. Their .annual pilgrim ships take 
up an immense quantity of the leaf; they use it principally for stufling mattresses and 
pillows, and .assert that it is very efiic-acious in preventing contagion and prolonging life. 

The characteristic smell of Chinese and Indian inC is owing to an admixture of this 
plat^ in its manufacture. Some people pul the dry leaves in a muslin bag, and thus 
uso it as it is done with lavender for scenting drawers in which linen is kept; and this 
is the best way Imusc it, as this odaur-likc musk is most agreeable when diluted.” 

An essential oil is obtained from the plant, which is u.sed as a 
perfume. In medicine it is u.sed to perfume oils. .Medicine. 

Polanisia icosandra. Wild Mustard. {^Peduted to Cleome viscosa.) 

Vern. — Bengali, Hur-hurilt: Dakhini, Jangli-Hulvul; Tamil, Muy-kadugha; Telugtit 
Kukha avalu. * 

A common weed, gr^ws in Bengal and South India in the rainy sea.son. 

In South India the fresh plants are used as a green and tastes like mustard. 

^Tfie ^uice of the fresh leaves are poured into the ear as a remedy for ear-* Medicine, 
ache, and the bruised leaves are applied to the skin as a counter-irritant; 
the sfieds are cSrmin'ativc. 


Pol]falthia longifolia. ^'cc Guatteria longifoha. 

Poogamia glabra. 

^^tshiSengali, DaFkannia; Hindi, Karanj; Tamil, Ponga; Telugu, Kanga. 

A moderate-sized tree, found in the Sub-Himalayan regions, Bengal, 

1 Buri^,* Central and South India. The seeds yield a thick brown oil used oil. 

• for btfrmng, and as an application for cutaneouS affections and rheumatis^p. Medicine. 
The seeds are also used as a remedy for skin diseases. 
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Porc^n. 

Three dozens of tea-cups and saucers of an imitation porcelain have been 
obtained from Multin in the Punjab, and sent for use in the tea-room at 
Amsterdam. Porcelain tiles and flower vases of Multdn are much admired 
and find a ready sale among Europeans. Until lately such articles were 
also made at Delhi, but owing to family dissensions the industry has 
collapsed. 

* 

Potassle nitras. (.See also Saltpetre.) 

Venu— Bengali, Hindi, Sori. * 

Sample sent by Dr. Kanny Lall Dey. who has given the following 
account of Ks medicinal use, 

• 

" It is produced in great abundance in the soils of East Bengal, and available in 
Indian bazdvs at a very cheap price. It is one of the most important articles of_the 
European Pharmacopoeia. 

“The nitrate of potash, or saltpetre, a very important*article of commerce, is 
obtained as aV.atural product in various parts of the East, where it occurs as a thin, white 
efflorescence on the surface of the earth, and also artificially manufactured in some parts 
of the world. The British market receives its supply from India by the purification of 
the native nitre. In the district of Tirhut, in Bengal, it is produced most abundantly, 
as the nature of its soil, which-Mntains a redundancy of carbonate of lime, is conducive 
to its development. In the month of November, the Konabs, or native manufacturers 
of saltpetre, commence their operations by scraping off the surface from old mu«'.-heaps, 
mud buildings, waste ground.s, 8cc., where the s.iltpetre has developed itself in a thin, white 
efflorescence, resembling frost-rind. This saline 'earth being collected at the factories^ 
the operator first subjects it to the process of solution and filtration. This is effected by 
a large mud filter lined on the inside with stiff clay. As the earth thus treated 
contains nitrate of lime besides nitrate of potash, the solution is also made to pass 
through layers of wood-ashes (impure carbonate of potash), by which the former is 
transformed into nitrate of potash, carbonate of lime remaining as the result of reaction. 
The impure nitre thus obtained by crystallization is termed dhonah, and contains 45 to 
70 per cent, of pure nitrate of potash. It is re-dissolved and crystallized by the native 
merchants who supply Calcutta bazars; and, when thus purified, is called by the 
natives kalene. It is further purified in Calcutta by re-solit^ion and re-crystallization, and 
. then laid out for sale. As the art of making gunpowder and fireworks has been familiar 
' to the Hindus from the very ancient times, its manufacture and uses were vvitlently 
known to them. Us use in European medicine as a refrigerant, diuretic, and diaphdl-e- 
tic, is too well known to require further description. (Price ^d. per, 1 b.) " 

, Poliassie 

Vera.— Bengali, Banslochan. 

*t * 

The substance fQund in the joints of female bamboo. See Bambusa 
arundinacea. ‘ 

Prosopis spicigera. 

VWU-^Bengali, Sbami ■, Hindi, Chaunkra, Ehejra; i&aiAfnt, Shemi; TatnfVPerumlli; 

Tidngu, Chanil , * . 

A -moderate-sized thorny tree, found in the dry zones of Northern and 


Timber. 
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Southern India. Wood hard, but not durable, used for building carts, well- 
curves, furniture, agricultural implements, &c. Pods used as a camel fodder, 
and the sweetish mealy substance inside, which tastes like carrots, is used 
as food, raw or cooked. The tree yields a gum somewhat resembling Gum. 
gum arabic, 

Prptul&a oleracea. Small Purslain. 

Lunik. 

Cultivated for its green leaves, which are cooked or eaten as a salad. Food. 

A tirawing of the plant has been sent hy Mr. Diithie, Superintendent of 
the l^otanical Gardens at Saliaranpur. 

Prunus*AmygdaIus. Almond. 

Syn.— Amygdalus conununis. 

Vern.— Sanskrit, Inghurdi; Persian, Bengali, Hindi, Badam ; Tamil, Pirsi vidam; 

Teli^u, Pdrai badam; Burmese, Badamai. 

» . . * 

The almond tree is a native of Western Asia, but has now become 

naturalised in the Mediterranean Vountries of Europe and Africa. It is 
cultivated in Afghanistan, Kashmir, and the Punjab, but in the plains of 
India the fruit does not ripen. The following description of the various pniit. 
uses to which almond is put is taken from Mr. Murray’s “ Plants and Drugs 
of lind”:— 

“ In India it docs not appear lobe much used in native medical practice. The Arabians 
and Persians, according to Ainslie, place blanched almonds (sweet) amongst their 
aphrodisiacs, and bitter almonds as lithontriptic. The varieties are not distinguished 
from each other by any particular difference, save the taste of the kernels, and both are 
said to be sometimes obtained fiom the same tree. The best sweet almonds are those 
called Jordan almonds which are imported into England from Malaga. There are also 
other varieties, viz,, V.alentia, Italian, Portugal, and Oporto; the bitter almonds come 
chiefly from Mogadore. Both bitter and sweet varieties are imported into India from the 
Per.sian Gulf. 

" Sweet almonds arc of cceater use in food than in medicine, but arc reckoned to afford 
little nourishment; and, when eaten, are not easy of digestion, unless thoroughly commi,n- 
utSd.* In pastry of all kinds, and sweetmeats, they form a very necessary ingredient as a* 
'flavouring article j medicinally they are supposed, on account of their unctuous quality, to Medicine, 
deadwi acrimonious humours and to give relief in heart-burn; six or eight peeled and 
eaten at a time answering the purpose. The true composition of the kernel was first made 
known by Boullay, who shows that it contains no starch, and that too parts are composed , 
of fixed oil 54, emulsion or albumen 24, liquid sugar 6, lignin 4, pellicles 5, water 3*5, 
and acetic acid o's ; Si^that, in fact, they are analogous to a concrete milk, and an emulsion 
may be considered as a vegetable milk. The principal constituent of the kernel, as will 
be seen above, is the ofl, which is obtained from varieties by expression. That of the ^OiW 
sweet afmond is erf a pale yellow, and*very liquid, of specific gravity O'qiy to 0*920— 
consisting ofjhiarghrine 24 and elaine 76 parts in 100. Its action anel uses are laxative 

• and emollient, and it may 6e employed for the same purposes as olive oil. As a laxative. 

• it is nfixed with an equal volume of syrup of violets anci roses, and given to new-b^rn 
infants. To assist in allaying troublesome cot^hs, it is not unfrequently used in the 
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form of Hnctus, with confection of hips and syrup of poppies. It also forms the basis of 
many scented oils. 

" Bitter almonds are poisonous, and have proved fatal to men, children,' and small 
Medicine. animals. 'I'hey contain less fixed oil than the sweet, and a portion of prussic or hydrocy- 

» anic acid, upon which their narcotic properties depend. Though not officinal, the oil 
requires to be noticed, as it is sometimes used therapeutically, and has been found of 
some service in intermittent fevers. It is a powerful poison. It is used like hjtdrocyanic 
acid, and sometimes for the same purposes.” 

Native physicians in Bengal and Upper India use the kernel in 
Jdedicinal oil. alterative medicines, and the oil is applied to the head in chronic chepha- 
lalgia, vertigo, and other disorders of the braih. 

Mr. Baden-Powell, in his “ Punjab Products,” states that the bitter 
almonds arc the fruits of Amygdalus amara. 


Fruit. 

Oil. 

€kim. 

Medicine. 


Fruit. 


Medicine. 


Fruit. 

Medicine. 


PniQUS acmeniaca. Common Apricot. 

Vem.— Persian, Khubani; Hindi, Zardalu, Khubani. 

The apricot tree is a native of Kaghan, ('hina, West of Asia, and the 
Himalayas, at an elevation from 7,000 to 13,000 feet. The produce is a 
common article of food in Kulu. Ah excellent oil) of a pale-yellow colour, 
is obtained by expression of the kernels. A considerable quantity of dried 
apricots are annually imported into India from Afghanistan. The tree 
yields a gum similar to gum arabic. The fruit is used in medicine as a 
warm remedy in coughs, skin diseases, flatulency, and putrid fevers. 

PrunuS COtQtnuniS- The PUm, Damson, &fc. 

'Vern.— Hindi, Alubokhara, Aluclia, Chhotd alu. 

Cultivated in the Himalayas for its fruits; many European varieties 
have lately been introduced. Mr. Atkinson mentions three varieties com¬ 
monly cultivated in Kumaun, having blue, yellow, or small fruits, of which 
the three vernacular names are given above. Alubokhara (var. bokharien- 
sis) is used in medicine as a refrigerent and laxative. The dried drupes 
of alucha (var. domestica) are used as a laxative in coughs and asthma. 

PrunuS persica. The Peach. 

Vem.—Chota Alu. „ 

The fruit is prescribed as a demulcent and antiscorbutic and stomachic, 
and the oil obtained from the kernels is used as a vermifuge and hair tonic.' 

Psidium Guava. White Guava. 

Syn.—PsiUium pyriteruin. 

Vttai—Pengali, PeArA; Hindi, Amrud; Tamil, Vellai-goyya; Telugu, Tella-gayya. 

The guava is cultivated in many parts of India for its much-e$teemed 
fruit, which, in North India, is largely eaten by all classes of the people, 
and of which the guava jelly is made. The bark is used in medicine as an 
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astringent, and both the bark and the leaves may be used in dyeing and 
tanning. 

Paoralea corylifolia. 

Vem.— Bengali, Hakuch, Dakkini, Bavauchi; Tamil, Karpuva-arishi; Telugu, Kara 
Bop-vittulu. 

A'common herbaceous weed, found in Bengal and South India. The 
seeds are aromatic and bitter; might be used as tonic and alterative; Medicine, 
natives consider them useful in skin diseases. Dr. K. L. Dey states *that 
the ^tract from the seeds is a specific for white leprosy. 

Pterocarpus acerifolium. See Kanak-champa. 

Pterocarpus indicus. Andaman Red-wood. 

Vem. — Burmese, Padouk. 

A lofty tree, found in Burma and the Andaman Islands ; considered Timber, 
the most valuable* w'ood in the Andamans ; used for furniture, carts, gun- 
carriages, &c. Messrs. Jjfckson and Grahtyn, cabinet-makers, made a very 
good report of it, furniture made of this wood and exhibited by them at 
the Paris Exhibition of 1878 was much admired. 

Pterocarpus Marsupium. 

•Vem. — Hindi, Bijd-sal; Dakhini, Dhurbeula; Tamil, Veogai; Telugu, Egisa. 

A large deciduous tree, foynd in Central and South. India. The tree Gum. 
yields a red gum, like that of Butca frondosa. The heart-wood is full of Dye. 
gum-resin and may be made to dye yellow. Wood dm able, takes a fine Timber, 
polish; used for doors, posts, beams, furniture, &c., and proved to be suitable 
for railway sleepers. Two samples of oil, the produce of this tree, have Oil. 
been sent by the Madras Forest Department. 

Pterocarpus santalinus. Red Sandai-wood. 

Vein.‘e-Sengati, Rakta-chandan ; Hindi, Lai Sandal; Tamil, Shenshanda.num ; Telugu, 
Erra-gandhapu-chekka. 

•A. small tree, found in South India, chiefly in Kadapa and Karniil dis-* 
n.ricts. Red sandal* is brought from these districts to Madras in billets or 
root-pieces, and thence exported. Its chief value is as a dye wood, co-ntain- Dye. 
ing a red colouring principle, ‘‘ santalin," which, dissolved in alcohol, im¬ 
parts a-beautiful salmon-pink colour to cloth. In Europe it is used to dye * 
leather and wood,»JKjd as a colouring agent in pharmacy. In native medi- Medicine, 
cine, the wood ip used as an a.stringent, and an oinfment of it is applied 
.externally in headach<t Ihe wo,od is close-grained, used for carved work Timber, 
in houses and temples.* * 

Ptychotis i^owao. See darum copticum. 

• • . 

Ptychotis Involucnita. See Canun Roxburghianus. 
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Pucedanum graveolens. Dill Seed. ^ 

Syn.—Anethum Sowa. 

'Vtxn.—Sanskrit, Sitasiva; Bengali, Sulpha; Hindi, Soya; Dakkini, Sowa; Tamil, 
Sthakuppa; Telugu, Saddapa. 

An annual, a to 4 feet; a native of Southern Europe j cultivated in 
j almost all parts of India for its produce, the Dill seed of commerce, which 

Spice. is used as a condiment as well as in medicine, "^he seeds yield by 

.Vcdicinal oil. distillation a volatile oil, soluble in alcohol, ether, and in 144 parts of water. 
Medicine. Mr. Murray states that the seeds are considered emenagogue, and are 

also eaten by natives after mealsf to relieve flatulency. 


Pueraria tuberosa. 

Vem.— Hindi, Bilai'ttkand; Telugu, Dari. 

A large creeper, found in the Kumaun Himalayas and the Circar 
mountains. The tubers are applied as a poultice on.swollen joints, and 
used internally as a demulcen|; and refrigerent in fevers. Large quantities 
are annually exported from Kumaun to the plains below. [Put under 
“ Food Crops ” in Aftistcrdam List by mistake.] 


Fruit. 


Dyo. 

Medicine, 


Punica Granatura. Pomegranate. 

Vem. - Bengali, Dalim, Bedana; Hindi, Anar; Tamtl, Magilam ; Telugu, Dad.tna, 

The pomegranate tree is common all over India, but the fruit is of a 
very inferior quality. The fruit sold at the markets of Northern India in 
the cold season chiefly comes from Kandahar ; the inside of these are of a 
beautiful red colour, with small seeds, and are of great lusciousness. The 
fruits with broken surface, called be-datia, are of superior quality, while 
those with a smooth surface, called niuscat, are sour, and have large seeds. 
The pomegranate tree is abundant in the lower Himalayas, but the fruit is 
very poor—useful, however, for its rind, called naspal, which is largely em¬ 
ployed in dyeing cloth a greenish colour, in tanning, and as an astringent 
medicine. It is of a reddish-brown colour, hard and leathery, and contains 
i8'8 percent, of tannin,with io‘8 of extractine, and rj i of mucilage. The 
flowers also yield a fleeting dye of a light-red colour. Morocco leather is 
tanned and dyed with pomegranate rind. The root-bark is a valuable 
anthelmintic. 


! Madicine. 


Pyrethrum indicum. Indian Fa<er Few. 

Syn.—Chrysanthemum. 

’Vem.— Bengali, Hindi, Akfttkara; Tamil, Akarkaram. ' 

The root is imported into India, where it is used in medicine, and 
.prescribed infernally for colic, hysterical affections, pain in ^the head, 
lethargic complaints, and typhus fever. Externally it is given in paralysis 
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of the tongue, Tronic ophthalmia, and rheumatic affections of the fare. 

As a masticatory, it is used to check spontaneous salivation. 

communis. Pear Tree. 

Vem,— Hindi, Naspati. 

• Pear is cultivated in the Himalayas as well as in the plains of Northern 
India. Many European varieties have lately been introduced. The Jruit Fruit, 
is eaten raw or made into conserve. 

Pyrus 'Qydonia. See Cydonia vulgaris, 

Pjrru^Malus. The Apple. 

VVn. — Hindi, Sev. 

The tree is found wild in the North-West Himalayas, and cultivated in Fruit. 
Kashmir, from which place and Afghanistan the fruits found in the markets 
of Northern India in the,cold season are brought. Great ertcouragement 
has of late been given to apple cultivation fn Kumaun, and the supply of 
fruit is yearly increasing. 


Q 

Quercus infectorias. (Reduced ly Brandk to Q. lusitanica.) Gall-nuts. 

Vem,— Bengali, Hindi, Maju-phal. 

It has not been ascertained whether the gall-nuts sent as samples 
are imported, or the produce of the Himalayan forests. Gall-nuts are Medicinn. 
largely used as an astringent medicine and as a black dye. Dye. 

Quercus lamellosa. 

A very large tree found in the Darjiling forests. The bark and the Dye. 
acorns are used in dyeing and in medicine. Wholesale price given by the. Medicine 
Forost.Officer is about 35. per cwt. * 

Quercus pachyphyila. Oak. 

Vera— Nepali, Bara-katus. 

A large evergreen tree, found on higher ranges of the Sikim Himalayas, Dye. 

* The bark and the adbfns are used in dyeing and tanning, and as an astrin- Medicine, 
gent medicine; tbe wood is used for planking, shingles, and other purposes. Timbw. 

• • * 

Quercus semequptfolia. * 

VepL — Anjali, Barchar,*&c.; Hindi, Karshu ■, Nepali, Ohesii. 

A la^ge evergreen tree of the Western Himalayas. Thtf wood is used* Timber. 

S 
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for building purposes, door-frames, agricultural im{$lements, &c. The 
Fodder. leaves are stored for winter fodder. 


R 

Randia dumetorum. 

Xtea,—Bengali, Hindi, Mainphal; Tamil, Madu-karray; Telugu, Manda. 

A deciduous tree, found in ♦he jungles all over India. The fruit and 
Uediciae, the root-bark are used in medicine; the former is heating and a power¬ 
ful emetic, used internally in colic, and as an application to swellings and 
as a poison to destroy fish; the latter is used in infusion to nauseate. 
In calico-printing the fruit is employed as a comur-intensifier. Mr. Gamble 
Fniit. slates that, when ripe, it is roasted and eaten as food. 


Fibre. 


Rao grass. (Unidentified.) 

A fibrous grass found in Bengal; appears to “be suitable for the manu¬ 
facture of paper. 


Raphanus sativus. Radish. 

XesUi—Singah, Mula; Hindi, Muli. 

•“‘“od. Extensively cultivated in the plains. It is largely used for food in the 

North-Westc'rn Provinces, where the poor people eat it raw. It is also used 
as a veget.ible. In the famine of 1878, radishes were a great help to the 
Oil. people. Oil is extracted from the seeds, which is used for culinary pur- 

Medicine. poses. In medicine the seeds and the root act as a diuretic and laxative. 


Raro, an oil .seed. (Brassica campestris, var. glauca.) 

RenU'baluka. (Unidentified.) 

Medicine. A medicinal substance, resembling very fine grains of sand ; purchased 

at the Calcutta market; properties not known. 


Medicine. 


Dye, 

Food. 


Rheum Emodi, Moorcroftianum, &c. Rhubarb. 

Xtia.-~-Bctigali, Reuchlni; Hindi, Doln. 

The Himalayan rhubarb is said to be the produce of four species of 
rheum which grow in abundance in many parts of the hills. Rhubarb 
contains Chr}'sophamc acid, tannic acid, resin, and a large proportion of 
oxalate of lime, and is used as an astringent tonic apd purgative in 
diarrhoea, dyspepsia, and derangement of the liver. It also yields a yellow 
dye. The leaf-stalks are eaten boiled with sugar and make an excellent 
preserve. 
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Rhizopliora mucrooata. 

Vem.— Bhara; Upu-poma; Surmeie,'Biyti. 

A small evergreen tree of the muddy shores of India, Burma, and the Timber. 
Andaman Islands. Mr. Gamble says that the wood is good, but rarel/ Fruit, 
used; fruit edible ; bark used in tanning. Tan. 

Rfius succedanea. 

• 

Syn.—Rhus-Kakrasinghee. 

Vera. — Punjabi, Tatri, &c, 

- • 

A small tree, found in the Himalayas and the Khasia Hills. The juice Medicine, 
of the leaves blisters the skin ; the seeds yield a tallow, jof which white 
candles are made in Japan.* 

The horn-like excrescences known in the market as ^kakrasinfrhee Oil. 
(sample of which has been sent to Amsterdam under the name of R. 
Kakrasinghee and succedanea) have now been ascertained to be the pro¬ 
duce of Pistacia Integerrima. 

Ricinus communis. Castor Seed. 

Vem.— BengiiU, Rori; Hindi, Andi; Daihini, Yarandi j Tamil, Araanakkan-kottai j Telnga, 
Amudapu.vittulu. 

Castor seed is one of the most important oil-seeds of India. It is largely Oil. 
cultivated in Debar and North-Western Provinces, and is sown with other 
crops. There are three varieties distinguished from the colour of the 
seeds,— viz., brown, black, and red. At the Calcutta market the castor 
seeds brought from Madras and Colgong in Upper Bengal have a good 
reputation. The seeds if cold-drawn yield about 25 per cent, of oil; if 
heated at the time of extraction, they yield about 35 per cent. The cold- Medicine, 
drawn oil is used in medicine as a purgative, and the latter oil for burn¬ 
ing in lamps. The exports during the five years ending 1880-81 were as 
follows; — 






Quuitity. 

V«l«. 





Cwti, 

£ 

1876-77 . * • 

• 

• 

» 

• • 529 

239 

1877-78 • • 



• 

4 .S*> 

*.741 

1878-79 

• 

• 

• 

. . 74 > 3 I 4 

50,005 

1879-80 

- 

• 


, 237,601 

118,076 

x88o-8i * 


• 

• 

• ■ 

43.385 


Rosa alba (var. gfandul^.) 

' * ' u \ ..tAU. ^ 

WWL^Btngali, Hinilp Seuntu 

A, dlimBing plant, found in the Himalayas. The flowers are used in Perfume, 
•perfumery, and as a cooling medicine in fevfers and palpitation of tjje Medicine, 
heart. 
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Rosa damascena. Damask Pose. 

Vera.— Bengali, IlUdi, GuUb. 

Cultivated in gardens for its flower; used in perfumery to make rose- 

■ otto and rose-water, and as a refrigerent medicine. It is also made into a 
sweet conserve. 

Rosa moschata. Musk Rose. 

Cultivated in gardens for its flower; used like R. damascena. 

Rottlera tioctoria. See Mallotus Plulippinensis. 

Rubia cordifolia. Indian Madder; ManjU. 

Vera.—Hunji'ithtt j Manjit; Jamti, Mnnjitti; Tamravalli. 

Ihc plants producing the manjit dye is common in the Himalayas. The 
dye is largely exported to the plains. The colour ol manjit is bright, though 
not so durable as that of the European madder. Like madder, the utility 
of manjit results from tin' presence of two cojouring principles, called 
alzarine and purpurinc. These will not attach to cotton fabrics, unless in 
combination with a metallic oxide. It is, however, too expensive a dye 
to be much used. It is largely employed to colour medicinal oils, and. as 
an astringent, is considered useful in skin diseases 


Saccharum Munja. Munj G'/.m. 

Vera.— llnuU, Munj, Sirli 

Munj grass is common in North India. Strong ropes and strings are 
made from the sheathing leaves of the culms, which are first softened by 
boating with a mallet. Munj rope is used in rigging boats, for the bottom 
ol cots and chairs, and in the manufacture of mats. This grass is a good 
paper material; large quantities of it are used for this purpose* at the 
I’pper India Paper-mill at Lucknow and at the Bally Mills near Calcutta. 
The u])per half of the culm known as sirki, which iu not suitable for 
fibre in rope-making, is used in thatching houses. 

Saccharum offidnarum. Sugarcane. 

VtSSU—SansMt, Iksbu, Bengali, Akli, Hindi, Ukh, Ganna , Tatuil, Kairamba; Telugu, 
ShoTukiL 

«• 

Sugarcane is extensively cultivated all over India. There are many 
varietic.s of it; some are suitable for the extraction of sugar, while others 
are sucked ra,W. Sugarcane is a paying crop, but its cultivation requires 
much care, heavy manuring, and frequent irrigation. The juice is obtained 
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by grinding the cane, which, when boiled down, becbmes unrefined sugar 
called gir. Unrefined sugar, when kept in a liquid state, is called rdb 
but in many parts of the country it is generally made into cakes for con¬ 
venience of transport. Sugarcane stalks, out of which the juice has been 
extracted, and the leaves, are suitable for the manufacture of mats anJ Paper stoc 
papej, but at present they are used only as fuel. 

• 

Saccharum Sara.* 

”Vem.— Bengali, Sir ] Mh*’, Sarpat; Gundra. 

(^ommon in the plains. The fibre«is inferior to munj. The reeds are Fibre, 
used in matting, thatching, and to make chairs. The flower is used to stuff 
pillows and may be used as^a paper material. 

Saccharum spontaneum. 

Vem.— Bengali, Kush; Hindi, Kans; Telugu, Rellu-gaddi. 

Common in "Bengal,^ the submontane tract of the IJimalayas, and 
Bundelkhand. The roots of this grass go'deep into the soil, and the grass 
cannot be easily eradicated if it onte takes possession of the field. In tliis 
way large areas of land in Bundelkhand have been rendered uncultivable. Fibre. 

The grass is used to make rope and mats and for thatching. 

SagU^ laevis. Sago Palm. 

' Sago is iifipoffed from riic Eastern Archipelago. According to Dr. 

Balfour, it is made in South India from Rhapis {? Borassus) flabelli- Medicine. 
formis. Sago is used as an invalid diet. 

Sailaj. (Unidentified.) 

A medicinal substance, purchased at the Calcutta market; properties Medicine, 
not known. • 

Sajji or Barilla. 

• Sajji is an impure carbonate of soda, prepared by burning certaliw Soap, 
•alkaline plants. It is used chiefly as washing-soap. Sajji is of three 
qualities,— ckuma, the first quality; butha, the next; and khara, the third Medicine, 
quality. In medicine it is used as an antiacid. 

Salammoniac. Chlrgide of Ammonium. 

Vera.— Bengali, Nishedal; Hindi, Nausadar j Tamil, NavU-charuirt. 

Sajammoniac is i compound of ammonia and hydrochloric acid. It is 
largely manufactured in brick-kilns in the Karnal district of the Punjab, and * 

• . is usf d in tinning and forging metals, in the formation of freezing mixtures 
• and hi4he manufacture of liquid ammonia. In medicine it is prescriljed Medicine, 
in inflammation of the liver and spleen, and in facial neuralgia. 
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Salix tetrasperma. 

Vtau—Hindi, Bed; Daihini, Wajunj; Burmese, Momakha. 

A moderate-sized deciduous tree, found in moist places throughout 
India. Wood rarely used except in Assam, where posts and planks are 
made. Bark is said to be used in tanning, and in medicine as a 

Salpani (Dcsmodium gangeticum). 

. A weed, found in moist places of Bengal and South India. The whole 

plant is used in decoction as a febrifuge and anticatarrhal. 

% 

Salt. Cholridc of Sodium. 

'Ven.—'San.'.itil, Lavan; Bengali, Lfin, Hindi, Nimak, Daihini, Mi^; Teltigu, 
I'ppu. 

The alimentary .salt used in India may be divided into (our classes,—the 
sea-salt, lake-salt, salt obtained by evaporation of waji-r from saline earth 
in the interior, and the rock-salt. Formerly the seaboard tracts were en¬ 
tirely supplied by local manufacture, but this has now almo.st totally been 
superseded by Liverpool salt, which i.s brought as a ballast by ships coming 
for Indian produce. I>akc-salt is obtained from Sambar Lake in Rajputana, 
and a small quantity is also imported from Tibet across the Himalayas, 
which meets the demand of the people in tlu“ higher ranges. Rofk-salt 
is obtained from the extensive salt mines of the runjab. A collection of 
salts has been sent by the North India Salt Revenue Department, which 


consists of— 



Rock, 

Lake. 

Salt obtained by evaporation. 

Crystal rock. 

Sambh.ir L.ake. 

Parhbhadra. 

Oidwana. 

„ Pan. 

Salambha. 

Drang. 

>, Kohkia. 

Shalodi Pan. 

tiuma. 

„ Katigi. 

Sultanpur. 

Kalabagh. 

„ Sarkot. 

Farukhabad refined. 

Mayo Mines, pink. 



Ditto, white. 


• 

Salt is a Government monopoly, and yields 

an annual revenue of Inore 

than seven millions sterling pounds. The quantity of Liverpool salt irii- 

ported during the five years ending 1880-81 was 

as folloi^s :— “ 


Quantity. 

Value. 


Tona. 

£ 

1876-77 

• 298,77*5 

, . 430.890 

1877.78 

• 254.231 

401.365 

1878-79 

. 274,180 

, “ 593.6n 

1879-80 

■. 352.238 

762.532 , 

1880-81 

• • • 373.376 

665,517 


Rock-salt, called Lakori nimak, is a digestive and appetising* agen*. The' 
.dross or scura.of glass furnace, called kachlun, is used in small dofees as‘a 
saline refrigerant, emetic, and purgative. Black-salt(Bit-ldn}, artificially pre- 
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pared "by the addition of myrabolams to common salt, is used as .a digestive 
medicine. Khiri-lun, an impure sulphate of soda, is used in curing leather. Tan. 

Sftinara Ribes. See Embelia Ribes. 

Saltpetre. 

5^1tpetre is manufactured by evaporation of water from a mixture of 
"Water and earth containing crude salt. It is made in many parts of the 
Punjab and North-Western Provinces. Its manufacture in Behar has greatly 
declined in late years, causing much distress among the poorer classes. 

Twf^ varieties of saltpetre are generaljy sold in the market,—crude salt¬ 
petre, and saltpetre washed, called kalmi. See also Potassie nitras. 

Samuk.* (Unidentified.) 

A shell, found in the marshes and tanks; used to make lime. 

Sandstone, Flexible. 

The sampie has been»supplied by the Superintendent of* the Geological 
Survey. It is a partially decoptposed metamorphic quartzite, occur¬ 
ring in the Aravali Hills at Kalidna, 60 miles west of Delhi. Described 
in the Records of the Geological Survey of India, Vol. VII, page 0, 1874. 

Sanaeviera zeylanica. Bowstring Hemp. 

Vem.— Bengali, Murvamdl, Mardl; Hindi, Murg.sbi; Dakhini, Murgali, Tamil, MardI; 

\elugu, Clijiga. 

A plant resembling the agave; grows in moist localities along the 
coasts. A soft white fibre is obtained by scraping off the pulpy part from Fibre, 
the leaves, which is firm, hair-like and silky, and, according to Dr. Royle, 

" may, from its fineness, combined with tenacity, be applied to a variety 
of purposes.” In Dr. Wight’s experiments a rope made of this fibre bore a 
weight of 316 lbs. It has been made into fine clotTi and twine. But 
until some cheaper method is discovered for the extraction of the fibre 
from the leaves, there is no prospect of its ever becoming an article 
of ’commerce. The root is prescribed in the form of electuary * ip Medicin. 

chronic coughs and consumption. 

• • 

SaptalUIQ album.. Smieslewood. 

Vm.—Bengali, Chandao; Hin^, Sandal; Tamil, Shanda-oa-kattai; Telugu, Gan(^ 
haf^a-cliekk; Burmese, Santaku. 

A small evergreen tree, found in the dry regions of Southern India. 

The Jieart-wood is largely use^ in perfumery, the oil distilled from it being 
the basis pf all ottos manufactured in the North-Western Province's. Carved Perfans 
sa^dkl-wood boxes and furniture made in Canara, Surat, and Ahmadabad Timber- 
ard much prized. A paste made by rubbing the wood on a stone with a 
little water is given as an offering to the gods, and in ancient times Hilidus 
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anointed their bodies with it. This paste is used as a local application 
in swellings, headache, and cutaneous eruptions. The oil is supposed to be 
a remedy for spec ial diseases. Mr. J. Deveria, of Manbhum, says that, in 
his e.statc in that district, sandal trees were until recently common in the 
forests, but cvc'ry one of them has been cut down, and he is now endea¬ 
vouring to re-introduce it. 

Sapindus detergens and trifoliatus. Tht Soajmut Tree. 

Vera.— BengaJi, Hindi, Rith.i; Tnoif’/, Ponnnn-bottai; Kukudu-knyolu. 

S. tripolatus (cmarginatus) is a large tree, found in Bengal and South 
India, and S. detergens in North-West India. The fruits of both are 
brought to the market under the name of RUha, which are largely u.sed as 
a substitute lor soap in washing silk and woolU n • luths. An oil i^ obtained 
from the seeds. In nic'dk'inc, the fruit is givei icr lally in headache and 
cpilc'psy, and is also c'onsidcred cxpectoiarl < \teru,illy it is aj [died on 
piiiiplc's and abcesses. A gum obtained tioin il.j lu'ili.i. bt < u sent by 
the Madras ^oresl Department Sa als.. .o’liunm. 

Sftram. (Uuidentified) 

A fibrous substance used liy the (laros a hill ‘rihe of Assam. 

Saussurea Lappa- Ste Auclandia rohtus. 

& 

Saytara. (Unidentified.) 

A medicinal suoslance, purchased at tla Calcutta ina.ki t, ptopeilics 
not known. 

Schldchera trijuga. 

Veni.— Bt'nf,ali, Kusum ; Hindu Ko'cnni, J'nmii, IVivi, Jdngu, Pusku, Durmeic^ 
tiyoben. 

A large deciduous tree, found jn the Sub-Him.'da)an tract, Central and 
South India, and Burma. Mr, Gamble states that the “wood is very 
strong and durable; it is u.sed for oil, rice and sugar mills, and for agri¬ 
cultural implements and carts. The lac produced on this tree is highly 
, prized. The fruit is often eaten, and the seeds give an oil used for‘burn¬ 
ing in Malabar.” 

Scillft indica. The Indian Squill. 

Vem.— Hindi, Jangli Piyir. 

Found near tanks. The root is bitter like the ordinary squill, a 
powerful diuretic and expectorant, and emetic in large doses. 

Scindapsus officinalis. 

Vera.— Bengali, Hindi, Gajpippul, Daklini, Hati-pippli; Tamil, ADai-tippili; Telngu, 
Enuga-pippalu. 

The plant is found in rtioist forests; fruit used as a stimulant,,, aathel- 
mintic, and diaplioretic. 
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Sea~foaM ( Samudra-phgn). 

The name " sea-foam ” is a misnomer, being only a translation of the 
Sanskrit word “ samudra-phen.” The article sent is the bone of the 
cuttlefish found on the coasts, and used in making tooth-powder, to rulk Medicine, 
down paintj and to clean metals. 

• 

Seed lac. Coccus lacca. 

Semecrapus Anacardium. The Mat king Nut. 

'.Vera.— Bcfigali^ Bhela; Hindi, BhiUw^ Tamil, Shaing; Tdugu, Jiri; Burmese, 
Cbyai-beng, 

A deciduous tree, found in the Sub-Himalayan regions and Eastern 
Bengal. .\n acrid juice obtained from the pericarp of the fruit is used 
as marking ink, the (juality of \vhi<'h is improved by the adcStion of lime- By®- 
water; green Iruk is ])ounded and made into bird-lime ; flc.shy cup of the Fruit, 
ripe fruit is , alen raw, dried, or roasted. The juice of the tree, as well as 
of the fruit, is .a violent (isrharotic, causing swelling of the body and con¬ 
stitutional di.sturbaneo. In medicine tlu' fruit is considered a very heating Medicine, 
remedy, very enii acious ii it agrees with the patient, otherwise highly pre- 
jr.iliiial ; prescribed in dropsy, fever, leprosy,*.syphilis, paralysis, and various 
oll^T dise,'is<-s. ft is, however, chiefly used its a horse medicine. An oil Oil. 
obtained from the seeds is used in paralysis and .anmsthesia. Sample 
ot a gurn obUitned from this* tree has been sent by the Madras Forest Gum. 

1 tep.irtmeut 

Sesamutn indicum (and orientale). th SeedGingelfy. 

"Vera, — Bengali, IIindi,'T\\\ Tamil,E\lu ; 7 V/»<ck, Nuvvula ; Burmese, Hnan. 

Largely cultivated all over India for its produce, which is the Gingelly Oil. 
oil-seed of commerce. Two varieties are common, yielding black and 
white seeds. The seeds give by expression 40 to 44 per cent, of a pale 
straw-coloured sweet oil, which in India is largely used for culinary Food. 
pSrposes, anointing the bodies, burning in lamps, and in the preparatidn. 
of medicinal oils. *It is suitable for the manufacture of soap. The seeds 
are parched adtl used as food, and also employed in confectionery. They 
are considered a stimulating remedy, applied externally in boils and Medicine, 
rheumatic pains. The Uiaves arc an effectual remedy for bowel complaints. ’ 

The export of Oiagelly seed during the five years ending 1880-81 were 
as follows • , • 


• 





Quantity. 

evta. 

Value* 

it . 

1876-77 

. 




1.307.81s 

868,293 

• 18^-78 

• 




158,802 

848,226 

1878-79 

. . 




1,039,687 

799,621 

*1879-80 





1,670,185 

• 1,197,904 

1880-81 





. 1,907,008 

1.31 *.<593 

T 
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Sesbania aculeata. 

Vern. — Bengali, Ohanicha; Tamil, Erra-jilgna. 

This hardy plant is found in Bengal and South India. Tlie charcoal 

' of the wood makes good gunpowder, and for that purpose it is largely 
cultivated in the neighbourhood of the Ichdpur Gunpowder Factory in 
Bengal. A strong fibre is obtained from Dhanicha stalks, which vis made 
into ropes and fishermen’s nets, and it has been found to be very durable 
uftder water. At an experiment made in Fort William, a si-inch rope 
made of it broke with a weight of 75 cwts., the Government proof required 
of such rope being only 49 cwts. Dr. Royle was of opinion that this fibre 
should not remain neglected. Nothing has been done since Dr. Roylc 
wrote his work on Indian Fibres. • 

Sesbania xgyptica. 

Vesn.—Beni’nli, IJindi, J.unti, Tamil, Kurum-chtmbai, 7(-/«7 h, Suirointa; Burmfit, 

, YAthiij'yi. ' 

A smalt tree, found in almost all parts’of India, and in some places 
used as a hedge plant. The charcoal of (he wood makes good gunpowder ; 
leaves ajiplied as a cataplasm to promote suppuration or absorpliou o( 
boils and abscesses ; seeds mixed w ith (lour applied e.xtcrnally to iti hing of 
the skin, and are supposed to possi'ss stimulant emmenagogue properties. 
The bark is made into a rough cordage. 

Sesbania grandiflora- A gati Tree. 

Syn.— Agati grandiflora. 

Veni.— Bengali, Bak; Hindi, Basna; Jamil, Agati, Teltigii, Avesi; Burmese,, 
P.'iukpan. 

A tree, 30 to 35 feet; cultivated in Bengal for its flowers, which are 
given as an offering to the gods. In Madras and Burma, where the legumes 
arc eaten as a Vegetable, it is planted with the betel vine, to which it affords 
shade. There are tw'O varieties, having white and red flowers. The bark, 
is bitter and is used as a tonic; an infusion of it is also given in small-pox. 
Leaves in infusion used as an aperient in catarrh. 

Seseli indicum. iVcLigusticum diffusum. 

Setara. (Unidentified.) 

A medicinal substance, purchased at the Calcutta market; properties 
not known. 

Setaria italica. Italian Millet. 

Syn. —Panicum italicum. 

'ytgIL—Btngali.Vimn-, Hindi, Kangni, Kauni; Dait^ini, Korakon^i Tamil, Tenney; 

Teliigu, Korajtt. < 

Cultivated for its seeds; used for food by the poorer clasii'es. Mr. 
Atkinson says it is apt to produce diarrhoea, and that it renders beer mote 
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intoxicating. In medicine it is regarded as astringent and diuretic, and Medicine, 
is externally applied in rheumatism. There are two varieties in South 
India, one common and the other called shadday. 

Shamen. (Unidentified.) 

Sample sent from Kumaun. Medicine. 

Shawls. -Sw Texlild fabrics. 

Sheep-gr^e. 

There is no trade in this article. The produce of the country is locally 
consumed in machines, in making candles, and in shoe-making. 

Shell lac. See Coccus Lacca. 

SheUs. Used for linft, Ac, 

Large quantities of lime are made by burning the shells found in the 
marshes of Bengal and the SundarWhns. Lime thus obtained is considered 
more valuable for building purposes than that obtained from limestone, and 
fetches a higher price. It is also used in medicine, in calico-printing as a 
“resist-paste,” and also eaten with the betel leaves. Cowries are small, 
white, glossy shells brought chiefly from the Laccadive and Maidive Islands. 

They are uscd»in the Indian currency as fractional part of a pice, the lowest 
coin prevalent in India. About 3,000 cowries go to a shilling. Chank shell, 
brought from the Gulf of Manaar, is made into a kind of trumpet for blow¬ 
ing, at the sound of which the gods come down to partake of the offerings 
made to them by pious worshippers. Bangles are manufactured from 
them which in former days w'ere extensively worn by Hindu women, but gold 
has now almost entirely superseded such primitive ornaments. Mother-of- 
pearl is made into buttons, knife-handles, &c,, and also inlaid on the 
white marble work of Agra. Many of the shells are used for food by the 
pflofer classes. 

Shellus aspera.' 

% 

A fibrous substance sent from Burma under this name. ^Fibre. 

Sborea robusta. sm Tree. 

Vern.—Sal; Hindi, Sakna j Telugu, Gugai. 

A large tree of th# Sub-Hiirtalayan regions and the forests of Central 
India. ^ Tljfe tree is very valuable for its timber, which is extensively used Timber, 
for beams and door-posts. Formerly sal logs were brought to Calcutta 
from Nepal, but the supply has almost entirely ceasad, owing to tiie 
prohibition of their export by the Nepalese Government, and the demand 
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of the Calcutta market is now met by Burma teak, the supply of which is, 
however, diminishing. Extensive sS,l forests exist in the Chhota Nagpur 
Division, which may be utilised when the railway under construction in 
this direction is completed. Large quantities of white transparent resin 
is obtained by incisions made in the bark, which is used as an incense, to 
caulk boats and ships, and to form varnishes. Medicinally it is 
employed to form plasters, as an application to indolent ulcers, ind 
internally as a stimulant, and also in special diseases. The bark is used in 
tanning. 

Sida carpinifolia. 

Syn.—S. acuta. 

Vem. — Bengali, Hindi, Kareta; Tamil, Vatta-tirippi j Telugu, Chitimuti. 

A small plant, found chiefly in Southern India. A good fibre is ob¬ 
tained from the stems, of which a sample has been sent by the Madras 
Forest Department. The root is bitter and mucilaginous, proscribed in 
intermittent and chronic dianheea. It promotes pers]nralion and increases 
the appetite, and may be substituted'for more expensive bitters. 

Sida cordifolia. 

I 

Vem. —Berela, Bala; Bijband, Muttava. 

A small weed, found in moist pl.ices. The mucilage of the plant is 
prescribed for dysentery and fevers; the reot is considered cooling, astrin¬ 
gent, tonic, and given in disorders of the nervous system, urinary organs, 
and of the blood and bile; the seeds are regarded .as cooling, used with 
rice as a demulcent in dy.scntery and special diseases. The plant yields a 
fine white fibre. 

Sida rhombifolia (var. rhomboidca). 

Vem. — Bengali, Swet-berela; Tamil, Athiballa-chetlu. 

A small weed, growing in the rainy season. It is abundant in North- 
ern Bengal. The stalks yield a soft, silky fibre. It was cultivated by Raja 
Krishnendra Narain Rai,of Balihar, who has supplied a sample of his pro¬ 
duce. The result of his experiments is not known. A half-inch thick 
string made of the fibre bore a weight of 400 lbs., after an exposure of 
ten days to wet and sun. This fibre appears to be suitable for the manu¬ 
facture of cloth artd deserves attention. 

% ' 

Silk. 

Vem.—SansitriV, Patta; Btngali, Hindi,'Rie^\axa\ Tarntt, Pattu. 

Silk has been known to the Hindus from time immemorial, and • its 
cultivation still gives occupation to thousands of persons, The principal 
.seat of silk-rearing in India is North Bengal, but Bengal silk has of late 
got a bad reputation, owing partly to deterioration of the worm, and partly 
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to the fraudulent practices of native manufacturers. The colour of the 
Bengal silk is of a rich golden yellow j it is also sometimes white, specially 
that reeled in April. The domesticated silk of commerce is generally the 
produce of the moth, which chiefly feeds on mulberry leaves, hence it is 
called Bomhyx Mori. The Tasar silk is the produce of the forest tracts. 
It is ^ry strong and glossy, and the proper way to dye it with brilliant 
colours has lately been discovered. The Tasar silk-worm feeds on the 
leaves of various Vild trees. The cria silk-wwni of Assam and Northern 
Bengal feeds on castor-plant leaves. Eria silk cloth is very durable, and 
it is said that one person’s lifetime is n^t sufficient to wear out a garment 
made of it. Nfuga is a wild silk of Assam, and of all the wild silks it is 
next in importance to Tasar,; the w'orm feeds chiefly on the, leaves of the 
Sum tree {Machillus odoratissima). 

'I'he following figures show the export of silk from British India during 
the live years ending 1880-81 :— 


1876-77 



• • 


QuantUv. 

11 ) 9 , 

I 5‘'.567 

Vahic, 

• * 

58.844 

1877-78 



. 


145.186 

46,890 

1878-79 



. 


205,116 

53.641 

1879-80 

. 

. 

. 

• 

271,698 

88,(30 

1880-81 

. 


. 

• 

207,030 

20,085 


Sinapis, species lof. See BrassiCa. 

Srguja oil-seed or Ramtil. See Guizolia oleifera. 

Sittu-duppa. (Unidentified.) 

A fibrous substance sent from Madras. 

There is a large trade in goat and sheep skins. These are collected in 
the raw state in the interior and brought to the port towns for export. ‘A 
. large quantity is aifnually prepared for local use. The trade in deer-skin 
is very unimportant, although large herds of the animal can be seen in 
many parts?of the country, specially in the waste tracts of Northern India. 
A skin of musk deer, male, one of female, one of monkey, and one of wild’ 
Himalayan sheepwlrave been sent from Darjiling by Mr. E. G. Chester, the 
Forest Officer. . 

The'.gkin of musk-deer has been procured from the snowy hills of Inde- 
' pendent Sikkim; not* procurable in large quantities. The monkey skin < 
has been attained fron? Tibet; not procurable in any quantity, as it is 
^ difficult to shoot the animal on account of the jocky nature of the ground 
which *it inhabits. The wild sheep skin also is not ptocurable in lafge 
quantities. 
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Soda. Stc Salt and Sajji. 

Sodal biboras. Borax. 

Sodal carbonas. See Sajji. 

Sodal murias. &fSaIt. 

Sokai. (Unidentified.) 

' A medicinal substance, purchased at the Calcutta market; properties 
not known. ^ 

Solanum Melongena. Egg-plant ; Brinjal. 

Vern.—Baigun; /Ttni*, Bhata; Wangi; TomiV, Kuthirikli; Telugu, 

Vanga-ehiri-vanga; Burmese, Kha-yan* 

The egg-plant is extensively cultivated all over India for its fruit, which 
is eaten cooked as a vegetable. The, fruits are large, ovoid, firm, inno¬ 
cent and insipid, and are either black or white in colpur, the former being 
the most esteemed. In medicine, the seeds are used as a stimulating 
remedy and the leaves as a narcotic. 

Solanum oviferum has pulpy fruit, which is used in medicine as a nar¬ 
cotic. 

Solanum nigrum. Night Shade Fox Grape. 

Van--—Bengali, Ktikamachi; Hindi, Heko;‘Tamil, Munna-talali-pullum; Telugu.'‘ 
Kanchi-pundu. 

A weed, found in waste lands all over the country. Root used as ^ 
an expectorant in coughs; berries considered a cooling medicine, em¬ 
ployed in fever, diarrhoea, eye diseases, hydrophobia, &c. 

Solanum tuberosiim. Potato. 

Van,—Bengali, Hindi, Alu. 

‘Potato was introduced into India about the year 1792. It is now ex- 
. tensively cultivated as a food-crop. The North-West Himalayas ^ro^duce 
large quantities of potato, which are exported 1,0 the plains. Maqy 
European varieties are cultivated here. In medicine, dried slices of potato 
are used as a substitute for salep-misri (Orchis mascula). c 

Sorgbum bicolor. > 

Van-—Bengali, Dcodhan. 

Cultivated as a lood-crop. There are two varieties', one red and the 
other black. 

Sorghum sacchamtum. Sorgho. 

Van.—Hin^i, Vilayati Joar; Dakhini, Slialu. 

This is a newly-introduced plant. There are three varieties, distin- 
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guished from the colour of the seeds,—red, amber, and black. The stalks 

afford a nourishing food for cattle, and also yield sugar. The grain is Saccharine, 

eaten mades into cakes like the Jodr. tooi. 

Sorghum vulgare. GYeat Millet. 

Yvca.—Hindi, Joar, Junri ; Dakhini, Joari; Tamil, Cholam; Juralu; 

* Pyoung. 

Joar is one ‘of the staple food-crops of Upper India. The poorer 
classes entirely live upon it for some months of the year. There are two Food, 
varieties, one red-seeded and the other^ white-seeded. The stalks form a 
good cattle fodder, and. are occasionally sowm close for a fodder 
crop only. Joar contains about 15-53 per cent, of nitrogenqps ingredients, Fodder. 
83-67 bf non-nitrogenous ingredients, and 1-26 of inorganic matter. 

t 

Soymida febrifuga. Indian Red fVood. 

Vera. — Bengali, BoTiina ; Hindi, Rohan ; Tamil, Shem ; Tclagu, Sumi, 

• • 

A large deciduous tree of Central Itidia and Dekhan. The bark is Medicine, 
bitter and astringent, useful in fevJrs and disorders of the bowels; it may 
also be used in tanning. The red-coloured wood is durable, and is used Timber, 
for furniture and agricultural implements. • 

Spathodea falcata. See Doliebandrone falcata. 

Spices. See Condiments, 

Spinada oleracea. Common spinage. 

Vem. — Bengali, Pdlang ; Hindi, Palki. 

Largely cultivated for its leaves, which are used as a vegetable. The Fdod. 
seeds are considered a cooling remedy, useful in difliculty of breathing. Medicine, 
inflammation of the liver, and in jaundice. 

SpoptUas mangifera. The Hog Plum. 

‘Vem— Bengali,* Hindi, Amra; Tamil, Katma; Telt^u, Aravi-mamadi ; Burmese 

, yway- 

A decidbous tree, found in the Sub-Himalayan regions, Bengal, Burma, Fruit, 
and South India. The fruit, which when ripe smells somewhat like mango, ’ouni. 
is eaten, and pickled or preserved when green, or made into curries. A 
gum resembling gum arable is obtained from tlie tree. The bark is Medicine, 
sometimes used as as-efrigerent medicine. 

Sterculia oiidata. 

•-Vera.— Burmese, Shoudung. 

A fibre sent from Burma under this name. 


Fibre. 
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Stereospermum chelonoides. 

"Vtsa.—Bengali, Dlianrwra j Hindi, Fader; Tamil, Padri; Telugu, Tagada; Burmese, 
Thakuppo, 

A large deciduous tree of Bengal, Burma, and South India. The wood 
is moderately durable, used for building purposes and furniture. The roots, 
leaves, and flowers arc used in decoction as a febrifuge, 

Stereospermum suaveolens. 

Sya. —Bignonia suaveolens. 

Vera. — Sanskrit, Patali; Bengali,. Parnl; Hindi, Sammi; Telvgu, Padari. 

A middle-sized tree, native of South India, Bengal, and the lower 
Himalayas.* The bark and the root in decoction arc given as a cooling 
diuretic and tonic; flowers, rubbed with honey, check hiccup; the ashes 
are used in the preparation of alkaline water and caustic pastes. 

Stick lac. See Coccus I.acca. 

Strychnos Nux-vomica. The Snake-weod, Nu.v-vomiea, or Strychnine Tree, 

Vern. — Bengali, Hindi, Kuchila; Tamil, Yctti j Ttingu^ Mushti; Burmese, Khal»« 
oung. 

A moderate-sized evergreen tree of Bengal, Burma, and South India. 
All parts of the plant (except the pulp of the fruit, which is eaten by cattle, 
monkeys and birds, and the flow'ers) are poisonous, but the bark and the 
seeds only are used in medicine as a stimulant of the spinal chord, and a 
nervine tonic. In European medicine the seeds are extensively employed; 
they .contain tw'O powerfully poisonous alkaloids, viz., strychnine and 
brucine and an acid. The seeds are largely exported for the manufacture 
of strychnine. The wood is adapted for fancy work and cabinet-making. 

StiTChnOS potatorum. The Clearing Nui Tree. 

"Siem,— Bengali, Hindi, Nirmalli; Dakkini, Chil-binj; T^mil, Tettan-kottai; Telugu, 
Chilla-ginjalu. 

A moderate-sized evergreen tree of Bengal, Central and South India. 
The seeds have the remarkable property of clearing muddy wvater. It is 
considered an emetic by the natives, but Dr. Bidie doubts it. 

Styr^ Benzoixi. Gum Benzoin. 

’Vent ,— Bengali, Hindi, Lubtn. 

The tree is a native of the Malay Archipelago. It yields the gum 
benzoin of commerce, which is used as an incense by the Muhammadans. 
It contains a resin with a large proportion of benzoic acid; reckoned a 
very useful stimulant, c.xpcctorant, and diuretic, employed in chronic 
bronchitis, laryngitis, and also in jaundice and diseases of the urinary 
organs. It is also used as a hair-wash. 
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Su gy . 

Veca.—Bengali, Hindi, G4r, Rib, Shakkar; Tamil, Sbakkarai; Telngu, Panchadara; 

Burmese, Eyan. 

Sugar has been known in India from time immemorial. The principa 
sources from which sugar is obtained in India are Saccharum ojjicinarum 
Phoenix sylvestris, Borassus flabelliforms, Cocos nucifera, Arenga 
^cch%rifera, Nipa fruticans, Bassia bulyrucca,s.nA Sorghum saccharatum; 
the first two are„however, the most inrportant. A good collection of sugar, 
showing the different degrees of refinement, has been sent to Amsterdam. 

There is very little export trade in sugar. 

Sulphur. 

"Veta.—Bengali, Hindi, ; TannV, Genda gum j », Gheifda gum j Burmese 

Kin. 

Sulphur is found in many parts of India, but the Disarming Act re¬ 
stricts its trade. # It is used in medicine as a laxative and also in skin dis- Medicin*, 
cases. 

Syatna gfrass. (Oplismemis frumenta< cu.s.) 

Used as a green fodder in r>engal during the rains. Fodder. 

# 

SyatTwsundari. 

'I'he seeds, under tlii.s 11^1010 were sent from Bareyiy. It has been 
ascertained to be the seeds of Cyamopsis psoralioides, and not an oiUseed- 

Symplocps Sumuntia. 

Veto,—Bengali, Xjai'b -, Pathani-lodh. 

A small tree of the dry forests of Bengal and Burma. The bark and 
tjie leaves yield a yellow dye which is used along rw'th madder. Mr, Dye. 
Liotard thinks the leaves are emfrloyed more as a mordant than a colour¬ 
ing material. In medicine it is reckoned cooling and astringent, and Medicine, 
prp^cribed in bowel complaints, diseases of the eye, bad ulcers, &c. 

^uta. Fruit of PJnus hr.gifoila. 


T 

Ta^etes erecta (reduced to Calendula officinalis). Marigold. 

Wm.— Bengali, Hin^i, Genda. * 

Cultivated in gardens for its handsome yellow flowers, which are made 
. garlands for the idols and for the decoration of houses in festivities. 

A yellow dye, extracted from the flowers, is used by the poorer classes "to Dye, 
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dye their cloths at home. In medicine they are used to purify the blood 
and as a remedy for eye diseases. 

Tamarindus iodica. Tamarind. 

Vem.— Sanshrit, Tintiri, Bengali, Telul; Hindi, Imli; Tamil, Puli, Telugn, Chinta ; 

Burntrir, Magyi. 

A large evergreen tree, cultivated throughout India and Burm^ It 
produces large quantities of an acid fruit which is eaten with rice, 
ravt or used as a condiment in cooking vegetables, pulses, fish, &c. 
It is dried and kept in store in almost every house in Bengal. This 
is one of ihe Indian products "wliich should form an article of export 
to Europe. In medicine it is used as a laxative and antiscorbutic; mixed 
with sugar it forms a good relrigeront drink. An infusion of the leaves is 
given as a cooling drink in dysentiTy. The kerne! ol the seeds is stomachic. 
The wood is very tough, but highly prized lor cart-\vheels, mallets, and sugar, 
oil and rite mills. Bowderi'd and mixed with gum, the eeds form a strong 
cement. 

Tambul. (Unidentified.) 

A native medicinal substance, puichased at the ( alcutta market. Pro¬ 
perties not known. 

Taraxacum officinale. Danddhn. 

The plant isHound in the Hiinal.iyas. It is a valuable remedy for hepa¬ 
tic disca.ses. The whole jvlant is bitter, but the root is c hiefly used in medi¬ 
cine as tonic and diuretic. 

Tarkchur. (Unidentified.) 

A native, medicinal substance, purchased at the Calcutta market; pro¬ 
perties not known. 

Tauri. (Unidentified.) 

Probably the legumes of some Bauhinia species, used as an astringent 
medicine, also in making ink along with inyrabolaras. * It may be used in 
dyeing a black colour, also in tanning. 

Taxus baccata. T/u J\m. 

Veia. — ITiiidi, T^unoi, Gell, Uti'.t, &c. 

A large evergreen tree of the Himalayas and the Khasia Hills. The 
tree is considi'red sacri'd. The wood is used fqr native furniture, for 
carrying poles, &c., and Mr. (iambic is oi opinion ..(hat it deserves to be 
better known and more extensively used, as “ it is very strong and clastic, 
and works and polishes beautilully,” The wood is burnt as an intense,’ 
the bark is us«,*d as a substitute for tea, the berries arc edible, and the 
leaves exported to the plains and used in medicine. 
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Tea. (Camellia theifera.) 

The cultivation and manufacture of tea has now become one of the 
most important industries of India. It is now almo.sl entirely conducted 
with European capital, and the article manufactured is of so superior % 
quality that Indian tea is gradually'driving out China and Japan tea from the 
markets of Europe, Australia, and America. Indian tea became better 
Renown in Australia during the Melbourne Exhibition, since which time the 
export to that country is annually increa.sing, as the following figure* will 
show:— 


Ycai. 

lb(t« 

Value. 

£ 

1876.77 ... ... 

42,269 

• 4,278 

* » 877-78. 

24,.859 

2.336 

1878-70 . 

62,487 

, 5-940 

1879-80. 

85.W 

(*.474 

1880.81 ^ . . . . 

807,(103 

51-510 

1881-82 

• ^ 

906,762 

. 67,570 

The total qu.intitics of Indian tea exported 
during the .same years are .as follows;— 

liy sea to 

foreign countries 

Y..ir. 


V’aitu . 

• 

It 

L 

1876-77 . 

27,784,124 

.>,607435 

1877-78 ... . . 

.tvl,s9.''75 

3,644.571 

1878.79,. 

VI.48-' 873 

.3-1.48, V2J 

<87<)-S<> ... . . 

38.I7-',,5 .m 

3.051,020 

i88(>-8i. 

40, VI ’,.510 

3,054,740 

1.881-82. 

48,691.725 

3.609,1 VO 

The places where tea is cultivated in India 

are the Province of Assam, 


including Silhet and Kachar ; the southern slo]>es ot the flinialay'a.s, includ* 
ing Darjiling Tarai, Kum.inn, Kaugra, &c„ the table-land of Chhot.i Nag¬ 
pur in Bengal ; and the upper slopes of the Xilgiris. T«-a w'a.s found 
growing wild in Assam, and its cultivation fir.si ( omm'-need in th.at provint e 
about the year 1837. There are now upwards of two thousand planta- 
tioftsf, with an area of more than 300,000 aeres- actually under tea cultr** 
•vation. A large colle''tion of samples h;is been .sent to Amsterdam as 
detailed in f>ag&s 149 to 1^7 of the “Classified List.” 


Tectona gjandis. The Teah Tree. , 

'Vtxn.— Bengali, ftindi, S<iguii, Oiikhini, S.I3 ; Tamil, Tekku; Ttiugu, Teku; 
But mew, Kyiin, 


A large deciduousfound in Burma, Central and .South India. The ^ 
t^ak tree is famous for its timber, which (Mr. Cambio states) “does not Timber, 
.split, ,cTack, warp, or alter its shape when once sea.soned ; it docs not 
‘Buffer'iii contact with iron, and is rarely, if ever, attackqfl by white-anlg. 

Its durability is probably due to the aromatic oil contained in the wood. 
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It is the chief timber of India and Burma; it is exported largely for ship¬ 
building and the construction of railway carriages. In India it is used for 
all purposes of house and ship building, for bridges, sleeper, furniture, and 
most other purposes. The leaves give a red dye; they are very large, and 
are used as plates, for packing and for thatching. The oil is extracted from 
the wood in Burma, and is used medicinally as a substitute for liifseed.oil 
and as a varnish.” 

The supply of teak wood is said to be diminishing. 

Telchabra. (Unidentified.) 

Name of a dried fish sold at the Calcutta market. 

Teli. (Unidentified.) 

A fish sold in the dried state at the Calcutta market. 

Terminalia Arjuna. 

Venn.—Arjun; K 4 hu; TawitV, Vella-marda; Yermaddi; Burmne, 

Toiikkyan. 

A large deciduous tree, found in the Sub-Himalayan tracts, Bengal, 
Burma, Central and South India. The bark is astringent and febrifuge ; 
the fruit tonic and deobstruent; the juice of the fre.sh leaves is a remedy 
for earache. In native medicine, the bark is largely used in heart dis¬ 
eases, contusions, ulcers, &c. It is also employed in tanning leather. 
The tree yields a brown transparent gum. The wood is used for making 
agricultural implements and for building purposes. 

Terminalia belerica. Ihe Bderic Myraholam. 

Veil. — Bettg'H, Hindi, Dahera; DakhiniiBuXtti-, TuwjV, Taurik-kay; Telugu, Tandra- 
kaya; Burmese, Thlt.sein. 

A large deciduous tree, found in the forests of India and Burma. 
The astringent fruit is one of the myrabolams of commerce, used in 
dyeing cloth and tanning leather. It is exported to Europe. Medicinally 
it is an astringent tonic in small doses, in large doses purgative; con¬ 
sidered useful in dropsy, piles, diarrhcca, and leprosy. The kernel of 
the fruit is said to act as a n ircotic poison, and produces intoxication if 
taken in ' large dffse ; and an oil obtaie"-’. iron; it is used for the hair. The 
tree yields large quantities of gum, which is not much used. 

■* . 

Terminalia Catappa. The Indian Almond. ■ j 

"Veto,—Bengali, fJiiidii'BiAim ) TawtV, Natvadam; Telugu, Vnd&m, 

A large deciduous tree, cultivated in many parts of India and^urma 
'for its nuts, thb kernel of which is eaten; the bark and the leaves are 
astringent and mixed with iron salts yield a black pigment. The kernels 
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give about 50 per cent, of an oil, which may be substituted for almond oil. OH. 
Tasar silk-worm feeds on the leaves. 


Terminalia Cbebula. Chebulic or siacli Myrdlolam. 

"Vein.—Bengali, Haritaki; Hindi, Harra; Dakhini, Halda; TVimiV, Kadukkay; Telugu, 
* Karak-kaya; Burmese, I’ango. 


A large, dccHuous tree of the Sub-Himalyan regions. Eastern Bengal, 
Assam, Central and Southern India. The tree is very valuable for its 
fruit, known as the black myrabolam gf commerce, which is one of the 
bests tanning agents in India. Mr. Gamble state.s :— 


Tan. 


“They are largely exported .from Bombay to Europe. So valuaWe is this trade in 
the Southern Circle ot Bombay, that the Forest Department of that Circle clear annually 
at least Rs. 50,000 (£5,000) clear profit from it alone. In 1877-78 the.net profit was 
Rs. 77,000; in future years it is expected to average a lakh (£10,000). The unripe fruit 
is used in tanning, dyeing, and in medicine. The fruits give with alum a yellow dye, and > Dye. 
with iron-clay give a good sort of ink. Astringent galls form on tjjc young twigs, 
which arc also used for ink and in dyeing and tanning. The kernel gives a transparent Oil. 
oil.” 


Tbe value of myrabolam has of late been greatly appreciated in 
Australia, and since the Melbourne Exliibitittn large quantities of it have 
beeg exported to that country. The galls formed on the tender leaves 
by punctures made by an insect are as good as oak-galls in the manufac¬ 
ture of ink. Mixed with alufh they give a yellow dye, and with ferru¬ 
ginous clay a permanent black colour. In medicine the fruit is used as a Medicine, 
powerful astringent in opthalmia and to purify blood ; in large doses it is 
purgative. An infusion of the fruits of T. Chcbula, T.belcria,z.wA Phyllan- 
thus Emblica taken every morning is said to improve the general health by 
regulating the action of the liver. Two kinds of T. Chehula fruits are sold in 
tlje market, one large and the other small, called Jangi-fiar ; the latter is 
used in medicine only. A sweet conserve is made of the bigger fruits. Fruit. 
The wood is durable, takes a good polish, and is used for building purposes. Timber. 


agricultural implements, and cabinet-work. 

The exports 

of myrabolamk 

during the five yearts ending 1880-81 were as 

follows— 


• 

Cwta, 

■e 

4876-77. 

. 361,217 

135.822 

1877-78 . 

■ 5.37.055 

230,516 

1878-79. 

• 541 -346 

^ 34.5 74 

1879-80* • . 

• 354.977 

158,081 

1880-^81. 

• • ’315.628 

123.708 


Terminalia tomebtosa.** * 

VtfSt,~»Bengali, Hind^ Asan, Piyasal; Tamil, Karra-mardn; Telugu, Maddi; 'Burmese 

• Touk-kyan. 

• ^ • 

A large deciduous tree of the Sub-Himalayan tract,* BengaJrBurma^, 

Central and Southern India. The bark is used in tanning, and also Dye. 
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in prodncing ablackdyc ; the ashes of the bark arc made into a sort of lime 
which are eaten by the natives with betel leaf. Tlic tree yields a gum < the 
fruit is edible, and is said to be a kind of myrabolam. The Tasar silk-worm 
feeds on flic leaves. The wood is largely used for building purposes and 
for agricultural implements. 

Tetranthera monopetala. 

Vein.— Bengali, Hindi, Mayda-lnltri; Telugu, Nara-rhettn. 

A raoderate-si^cd evergreen tree, found nearly all over India; the bark 
Ls considered .stimulant, and is a*so made into plaster for contusions. 

Textile fabricjs, 

(If the samples'sent under this head the most important are the cotton 
{•hintzes of'Lucknow, Farukhabad, Aligarh, Jaipur, &c These have of late 
attracted much attention The jirinting is done by the hand with a simple 
wooden stamp. 

1 'he phulkaris are embroideries on cotton cloth, done by the peasant 
women of the Punjab in their leisure hours. Mr. Kipling states that “from 
a decorative point of view, these fabrics are ‘exceedingly interesting. 
With the simplest materials and with rigidly conventional ornament, the 
efli'ct produced is often most pleasing and .artistic.” .At the Melbourne 
Exhibition the pliulharis sold readily, and were very much admired. 

The principal seat ol shawd manufacture, besides Kashmir, is Amritsar , 
and Ludhiana in the Punjab. The peculiar soft quality of the wool and the 
delicacy ot the m.-inipulative process, in which no machinery is employed, 
together with the rich and Inarmonious colouring of the patterns, have 
secured a world-wide reputation for these goods. 

Thespesia populnea. Portia or Tulip Tree. 

Vtrn.— Bengali, Paresh-pippvi!; Hindi, Parsipuj Tamil, Porisj Tetugu, Gangarrm- 
chettu. 

A moderate-sized evergreen tree, planted throughout India, and found 
wild in the coast forests. The fruit contains a yellow juice, applied to 
itches and other cutaneous affections. The bark yield's a good fibre, and a 
yellow dye is obtained from the capsules. 

Tiaridium indicutn. Indian TurnsoU. 

Vtm. — Bengali, Hatbisuro; Tamil, TeHodudu; Telngu, Tal-mpni, 

An annual, lound in moist places in Bengal and South India. It is 
considered a good remedy for earache. 

Timber. &e ” Classified List.” 

Tiecture cardaipom, ferri'perchlor. and seima. 

These arc manufactured by a native firm of Calcutta, the Peacock 


Medicine, 
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Chemical Works, and are cheaper than European-manufactured tinctures. 

The exhibitor, Babu Sirish Chandra Datta, is anxious to know whether his 
tinctures have any chance of finding a market in Europe. This is the only 
native firm which has wholesale dealings in tinctures and deserves eni. 
couragement. 

• 

Tobacco. See Nicotiana rustica. 

Toke. See Fishing Implements. 

Tomato. 

Vem. — Hindi, Vilayati-baigun. 

Tomato or Love-apple {Eicopersicum esculentum) is a vegetable culti- Fni>t» 
vated in the gardens of Europeans. It is not liked by the natives. A 
sample of tomato sauce has been sent by Messrs. Cursetjee & Sons, of 
Ahmadnagar, Bon^bay. 

• 

Tonk sub-acid fruit. (Unidentified) 

This cucumber-like edible fruit, with a sub-acid pulp, was sent to the Fruit. 
Jaipur Exhibition, from which the sample has been procured. Name not 
known. 

Tooth-powder, Aromatic. 

Sample contributed by Messrs. Paul & Co., a native firm of Calcutta. Mudicine. 
The tooth-powder has obtained a good reputation. The exhibitors are 
anxious to have a fair trial of their article. It is made of vegetable sub¬ 
stances purely Indian. 

fragia involucrata. 

t "Vexu, — Bengali, Bichuti ; rn/»» 7 , Kanchuri; 7 V/ug«, Dulaghondi, 

A common stinging wet d found in dry places. The root is used as an Medicinu. 

alterative in special diseases. 

• • 

Tngpg bispinosa. Witter Calf) op. 

Syo.—Trapa Natans. 

VttIL—Sengali, Fdnipbal ; Hindi, Singhera ; Telegu, Farikegadda. 

Largely cultivate^ in shallow tanks in Upper Indii for its fruit, which 
comes in season in the cold season and forms an important article of food Food, 
of the poorer cfasses.. In Kashmir, miles of the lakes and marshes are 
covered with it, and theafruit forrifs the staple food, for some months of the 
year, to a lai^je number 9f people. It abounds in starch, resembles a chest¬ 
nut in flavour, and is eaten either raw or cooked. Flour is made of it, 
which IS* eaten by Hindus on fast-days, and also made into sweetrpeats.* 

It is a good invalid diet. 
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TrichoSAOtheS AQSUiQA. Common Snake-gourd. 

Vem.'—fiesi'aK, Chichinga; Hin^, Chichindi. 

Cultivated in many parts of India for its greenish long gourd, which is 
eaten cooked. The seeds are reckoned 41 cooling medicine. 


Tridiosa^es...^oica. 

Vem. — Bengali. Vatal; Hindi, Partval. 

Cultivated in Bengal and some parts of North-Western Provinces for 
its fruit, which, in the green statfc,Ms used as a vegetable. The tender tops, 
called Palta, which are bitterish in taste, are used as a pot-herb and also as 
a condiment. The leaves in decoction with coriander seed are considered 
an agreeably bitter tonic, given in bilious and chronic fevers; the juice of 
the green fruit is considered cooling and laxative; the roots are purga¬ 
tive. The fruit is sometimes preserved in sugar. * 


Trig ^ella Fcenu m-groecum. Fenugr.rek Seeds. 

Vem.—Bengali, Hindi, Methij TVimiV. Vendiiynrn; felugu, Mentulu. 

Cultivated in many parts of India. The plant is eaten as a vegetable 
and the seeds are largely used as a condiment. In medicine tlmy are 
considered useful as a tonic, demulcent, and vermifuge. The small 
variety, called chhota methi, is used as a hair perfume. iSlr. Baden-Powell 
states that the seeds arc used as coffee after roasting, and that they form a 
yellow dye. 

Triticum vulgare. Wheat. 

Vem.— Sotijii-fV, Godhum; Bengali, Gam; Hindi, Gehuui Tamil, Gadumai; Telt^u, 
Godu.mulu. • u ’ 

Largely cultivated in North-Western Provinces, Punjab, Central Pro¬ 
vinces and Bombay, and is the staple food of the upper classes, of the 
people in these parts of India, the poorer classes li\ ing on barley, maize, 
and millets. There are many varieties of wheat, of which the soft white 
of Jabalpur, called ckdana; the soft white of Muzaffarnagar, known as Delhi 
wheat; the soft white of Cawnpore, called dudhta ; the liard white of Bun- 
delkhand, called kathia ; and the mundipisi, sufedpisi, lalpki, jalalia, 
d&udi, kathia, &c;, of Narsingpur and other places, are well known in 
commerce. In the Calcutta market the commercial names of the two best 
wheats are Clu^ No. i of Delhi and Club No. 2 of Cawnpore. After a care¬ 
ful trial, experts have come to the conclusion that the best varieties of 
Indian wheat are not at all inferior to the best varieties of other countries. 
The value of Indian wheat has of late years been appreciated in 
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Europie, and the trade is rapidly increasing, as the exports dnring the five 


years ending 1880-81 will show:— 

CtTU. 


1876-77 . 

5.583.336 

*.956.33* 

*877-78. 

6,340,150 

2,856,989 

*878-79. 

1,044,209 

5*3.778 

• 1879-80 ...... 

2 .* 9 S. 5 S" 

1,121,014 

i88o-8i. 

7.444.375 

3.277.94* 


See also “ Food-croffs.” 

Tsainlain. See Fishing Implexnenls. 

Tsoung. See Fishing Implements. 

Tjrpha elcpbantina. Elephant drags. 

Vem. — Bengali. Hogla ; Punjali, Pan. 

A kind of bulrush which grows on river banks and margins of tanks. 
Rough mats are made of it, which in South Bengal are largely used by Mats 
the poorer classes, * 


u 

Ulmus Wallicbiana. 

V’ero.— Punjabi, Kain, Bren, &r.; Hindi, Mored, Pab6na, &c. 

• A large deciduous tree of tlfe North-Western Himalayas. The wood is Timber, 
used for building purposes. Mr Gamble is of opinion that it deserves 

more attention. A strong cordage is made of the bark. The leaves are Fibre. 

* used for cattle fodder. 

Utu (Imperata cylindricum). 

A grass largely u.sed for thatching purposes in Bengal! It is suitable Fibre, 
i for the manufacture of paper. 

Uiicaria^ Gambler. Japan Earth. 

'Vera.—Telugu, Ukr^'t. 

A native of tjje Eastern Archipelago. The leaves yield the extract 
gambier of commerce, which is used in tanning like catechu. 

[A''. is doubtful whether the sample sent to Amsterdam was not 

^ misidentified. }t wf^probably the bark of Gmelina arborea that was sent, 
which is used in medicine as a tonic and stomachic. The vernacular name 
of this plaat is Gambhat, hence probably the mistake.] MedicTire. 

* • • % 

Cjrceola esculeota and elastica. See Caoutchouc. 

- _ , 

Lfrepa h^jp. (Unidentified.) * 

A sample of this fibre has been received from Burma. 


Fibre. 
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Uri grass. Wild Rice. 

Found in the marshes of India. The grain is collected by the poorer 
1 ^. classes for food. It is very fine, but a little bitterish in taste; straw used 

•Foddej;. as a fodder. 

UtOC passoe. Raisin. Sf# Vitis vinifera. 

V 

Valeriana Hardwickii. 

Vetn.—Hindi, B.ila, Char*godar. 

A plant of the Himalayas; roots brought to the plains, and used as 
Medicine. an aromatic stimulant and antispasmodic in hysteria, epilepsy, hyfmchron- 
drasis, &c. 

Vallai indu. (Unidentified.) 

yibre. A fibre, sample of which has bfeen received from the Madras Forest 

Department. 

Valukkai. (Unidentified.) 

Fibre. A fibre, sample received from the Madras Forest Department. 

» W ' 

Vateria indica. The Pimy Varnish or Indian Copal Tree; White Dammer. 

Syn.—VatiiTia malabarica. , 

Vem.— Tamil, Pincy-maram, Dhdp-maram, Vallai-kunrikban ; Teliigu, Dupada, Telia* 
damaru. 

A large evergreen tree of South India. An excellent varnish, resem- 
bling copal, is'obtained from this tree. Dr. Bidiestates that, with gpntle 
heat, the dammer combines with water and oil, and forms an excellent oint-* 
ment, which may be used as a resinous ointment. 

Vateria malabarica. Syn. of Valeria indica. 

Ventilago maderaspatana. 

Vtsn.— Bengali, Rnktapitta ; Tamil, Papli-; Telugu, Yerrachikatli. 

4 

A large climbing shrub of Central and Southern {ridia find Burma. Thd 
bark is made into iordage ; the root yields a red dye, and is also used in 

medicine ; the tree is said to yield a gqm. Dr. Bidie states:— 

® - * ‘ 
“ The bark is used along with Chay root (Oldenlandia umbelattd), to produce a cho¬ 
colate colour, often seen on the borders of native cloths'in Mysor, Belfary,'Haidarab8d, 
^c. If galls be added, it iscaid to yield a black colour. The collection of (‘he dyp at 
certain timM of the year yields occupation to a large number of peopld in Western 
Mysor, where the plant is abundant,’* 


, • Fibre. 
Dye. 

. Gum. I 


Gum. 

Medicine. 
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VntUgris. Su^eiate of Copper. 

Viem.— Zang&r ; Tamil, Vungalap-patcbei ; Tel-uga, Zengbali-patse. 

Manufactured in the country. It is of a beautiful bluish-green colour, Dye. 
much used in painting and dyeing. 

yemo^[a^jfflj 3 l{^nrigHca. Purple Flea-bane. 

Syn— Conyza anthelmintica. 

Mem.—Bengali, Somraj j Hindi, Kali-jiri ; Tamil, Kattu-shuagam ; Telugu, Adavi. 
jilakara. * 

The plant is found wild in moist localities. The seeds are powerfully 
anthelmintic and also diuretic; considered a valuable medicine for leprosy, Medicine, 
and also given in infusion ig coughs and flatulency. Powdjred and mixed 
with fime-juice, they are employed to destroy parasites among the hair ; 
and, mixed with oil, used in scabies and anasarca, and also as plasters for 
abscesses. 

/icia Faba, formerly called Faba vulgaris, which see, 

/igna Catiang. 

Syn. —Dolichos Catiang, D. sinensis. 

Vem.— Bengali, Barbati; Hindi, Lobiya, Rfjsh. • 

•Cultivated in Bengal, North-Western Provinces, and other parts of India. 

The green pods are used as a vegetable; the seeds are eaten cooked like Food, 
other pulses. 

/iola sp. (serpens ?)> 

Vem. — Hindi, Banafsbd. 

A small plant, found in the Himalayas. The flowers and leaves are 
used by Muhammadan doctors as a diaphoretic, an aromatic and laxative, Medicir.r 
largely prescribed in slow fevers; the seeds are also cihisidered diuretic > 
the roots emetic, resembling ipecacuanha in action, and also purgative. 

NegundO. Five-leaved Chaste Tree. 

Vem.— Hindi, Nirghndi j Tamil, Vellainochi-elai ( Telugu, Teila.v«vili‘alm. 

A deciduotis shrub, common in the drier parts of India. The leaves 
are used in acute rheumatism, intermittent fever, and special diseases Medicine 
the dried leaves are smoked to relieve headache and catarrh; heated and 
applied exttfrnallyaas a discutient on swellings of joints, &c. The root and 
fruit possess acodyne, diuretic, and emenagoguic properties. 

nt<ac tzifeliA;. Indian'Prenel. • 

"YeXUrn—Bengali, Ni^inda ; Hindi, Sambhalu ; Tamil, Nirnochi ; Tedugu, Vavili | 

• Burmese, Kyoung*ban. 

X^hrub or small tree of Bengal, South In^ia, and Bgrma. The lesgrea 
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and flowers are agreeably heavy-scented; the former are considerfed useful 
in special diseases and after parturition, and also in cutaneous diseases. 
They are said to regulate the bile and increase the appetite; also ap¬ 
plied externally in enlarged spleen, contusions, sprains, and rheumatism. 

In native medicine, V. Negundo and V. trifolia are usually used indis¬ 
criminately ; the plants are alike: V. Negundo has blue flowers, and V. 
trijolia has pale-blue flowers. 

Vitis vinifera and sp. Raisins. 

' " "‘V’em. — Bengali, Hindi, Kishmish. 

Grapes are now cultivated in many parts of India, specially in the 
Punjab hills to the west of the Indus. Many new varieties have of late 
been introdi^ced. Raisins are chiefly brought from Kabul. Two varieties 
are sold in the market, one large, called Munakka, with seeds ; and the other 
small, without seeds. Raisins are largely used in native medicine, and are 
considered cool and aperient, given in coughs, catarrh, and jaundice. 


w 

WiUoughbeia eduUs. See Caoutchouc. 

Withania somnifera. Winter Cherry. 

Syn. —Physalis somnifera. 

Vera. — Bengali, Aswagandha; Hindi, Asgand; Paihini, Nat-ki-asgand ; Tamil, Amuk- 
kura-virai; Telugu, Bunera-gadda-vittulu. 

A small shrub, found in all parts of India. The leaves are bitter and 
narcotic, given in fever and special diseases. The long, white root, which 
smells like a horse,—-hence the Bengali name Aswagandha, or horse-smell- 
is considered diuretic and deobstruent, and also a sedative; useful 
in special diseases. The root and the leaves made into pulp are used as an 
external application to boils and swellings. The seeds coagulate milk. 
I>r. Bidie states that the medicinal virtues of the plant deserve further in¬ 
vestigation. 

i^oodfordia floribunda. 

Syn.—Grislea tomentosa. i , 

Vera. — Bengali, Dhii; Hindi, Dhfi, Dhaora; Dahhini, Phul-satti; Telugu, Jarjp. 

A large shrub, common throughout India. The tree is valuable for its 
flowers, which yield a red dye used in colouring cot^H, silk, and leather. 
The leaves and the twigs are used in dyeing yellow. About 27 tons 
of the flowers are annually exported from the Kumaun lulls. The Dh 4 i 
flower deser>'es the attention of European dyers^' In medicine the dried 
flowers are prescribed as an astringent tonic in the..disorders ok th^ mucus 
membranes, hcemorrhoids, and in derangements of the liver; and a^e also 
considered a safe stimulant in pregnancy. The leaves are also cifiimal. 
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Wool. 

The wool produced or used in India mdy be divided into three 
classes: (i) Kashmir Pashm, which is produced in Kashmir and also 
brought from Central India. It is a downy substance, growing next to, 
the skin under the thick hair of the Tibetan goat. This is the real 
shaw^ wool. (2) Wool produced in Kabul, Bokhara, Persia, &c. It is 
ftrgely exported to Europe via Karachi and Bombay. {3) Wool of the 
plains. This is generally of an inferior quality, fit for making blankets. 

There is much room for improvement in the Indian wool, but as yet no 
earnest endeavours have been made in ^lis direction. Mills for the manu¬ 
facture of woollen cloths arc now being established by European capitalists, 
and it is hoped that the improvement required will now gradually be 
accomplished. The samples of wool sent to Amsterdam have been collected 
by Mr. J. L. Kipling, Principal, Art School, Lahore. • 

Wrightia tinctoria.* 

Veni.— Bengali, Indrajau; flinii, Dudhi; Tamil, P 414 , VepSle; Tclugu, TedlapdI. 

A small deciduous tree, found in Rajputana, Central and South India. Dye. 
Tlic leaves yield an inferior sort of indigo blue and are used in dyeing. Timber, 
The wood is valuable, used for carving and tilrning. In medicine the seeds Medicine, 
are gsed as an anthelmintic. 

*Wrightia zeylanlca. Kurchi; Concssi. 

Syn.—W. antidysenterica. 

Vem. — Bengali, Kdrclii. 

The bark is a very valuable remedy for dysentery. It was formerly 
exported to Europe, but, owing to admixture of the bark of Wrightia 
tinctoria, which does not possess medicinal virtues, the trade has declined. 

Babu Ranga Lai Mukharji, of Birbhum, states that he can supply the pure 
article at 10 s. per cwt. Fi .'e bags of pure bark were sent to Amsterdam. 


X 

Xanthium ^Tumariuqi. 

Vtttx.—Hind^ Chhotta-Gokhru (f) 

Dr. Balfour stated “that this plant was formerly used in European MeJefa*. 
medicine, and that its tflirs and prickles are still employed in India and * 
China. .MfpBaden-Powell says that the root is a bitter tonic, useful in oil. 
{ance( and strumous diseases. Its seeds yield an oil used for lamps; Food, 
they are*also used for food in famine times. 
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Yellow arsenic. Su Arsenic. 

Yatthet. 

Yaybanwin. / 

Yeik. > Fishing Implements, 

Yindbon. I 

Yingwai. ) 


Z, 

2Janthoxylum alatum. Pepper-mrt. 

VtXU.—Hindi, Tejbal, Timura. 

A small tree of the outer Himalaj as and the Khasia Hills. The whole 
plant has a disagreeable smell. The prickly stems are made into sticks 
which are supposed to possess medicinal virtues; the small branchlets are 
u.sed as tootb-brushe.s, and the thorns as a remedy for toothache ; b.ark and 
the seeds prescribed as a tonic in fevers and disorders of tlu* bowel, fruit 
used as a remedy for toothache, also deemed stomachic and carminative, 
and also employed to intoxicate fish. 

Zantboxylutn hostile. Described m Mr. Baden-Powell^ “ Punjab Productsseems 
to be the same as Z, alatum, 

Zea Mays. Maw ox Indian Corn. 

Vem.— Bengali, Jandr; Hindi, Bhuttd, MaLiEd; Dakhiai, Makha.Jowdri; Tamit, 
Maicka Cholum ; Telugu, Makkazonalu. 

Largely cultivated in Upper India and the Himalayas, where it is an 
important article of food of the poorer classes. It is eaten roasted in cobs 
when green, or the seed is ground into flour and made into cakes. It 
is considered nutritious, containing 6 to 7 per cent, of a yellowish fat. Its 
chemical composition has been ascertained to be—nitrogenous ingredients, 
I4'66 per cent.; non-nitrogenous ingredients, 84‘52; inorganic ingre¬ 
dients, 1-92. Many, new varieties of maize have ol late been introduced 
into the country, among which may be mentioned ,the Cuzco in the hillsj 
and the Canada, Tuscara, Golden Dent, White Flint, and Pennsylvania 
Yellow_in the plains. Excellent samples of the four last varieties have 
been received from Ajmir, Of country varieties the Jaunpur maize has » 

• good reputation. 
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2ii^:iber o^dnale. Ginger. 

VtsOj—Bengali, Ada, Sunt ; Hindi, Adnk, Sont; Tamil, Shukku ; Telvgu, Sonti. 

Ginger is cultivated in many parts of India for its root, which is used as 
a condiment as well as in medicine. The dried roots are usually sold in the 
market. Ginger possesses acrid, heating, and carminative properties, and 
is prascribed in bronchial and pulmonary aifections, rheumatism, dropsy, 
&c. The juice of fresh ginger is laxative. It is also preserved in sugar. 

Zizyphus Jujuba. Jujube. 

Vem.— Bengali, Kdl; Hindi, Ber, Undb p Tamil, Elandup-pazham , Telugu, Begu- 
pandu; Burmese, Ziben. 

A moderate-sized tree, dUltivated throughout India and* Burma for its 
fruit, which is eaten raw or preserved by drying. It is considered nourish¬ 
ing, mawkish, mucilaginous, pectoral and styptit^, and as a blood-purifying 
agent. The bark contains much tannic acid and is given in diarrhoea ; root 
used in decoction in fever, and applied externally to ulegrs ; the leaves 
are made into plaster for strangury and other diseases. Tlie wood is used 
for agricultural implements, &c. 

Zizyphus rugosa. 

• Vem. — Dakhini, Runibir ; Tamil. Karukuva; Telugu, Kaki-pala. 

A moderate-sized tree of South India. A gum resembling kino is 
obtained from the tree, of which a sample has been received from the 
Madras Forest Department. 

Zizyphus xylopyrus. 

Vem.— Hindi, Ghont; Telugu, Goti. 

A large scrambling shrub, found in the Sub-Himal^yan tract. Central 
^nd Southern Indi.a. Mr. Gamble states that the wood is used for agricul¬ 
tural implements; shoots and leaves for fodder ; bark for tanning leather ; 
fruit not edible, but imparts a black colour to leather. 
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Annabedi, Tam. of Fcrri sulphas . 76 

Annabhcdi, T^^l. of Ferri sulphas • 7^» 

Antara-tamara, Jt'/. of f^lstia Stratioites . 129 

Anter-ghunpra,of Pistia Stratioites . 139 

Antmora» Benf*. of Hriictcrcs Isora. . .90 

Anumullu, Tt l. of Dolichos Lablab . . .69 

Aonla, Hind, of Phyilanthtis Mnblica . 73 

Apamarga* Sans, of Achyranthcs aspcra . 5 

A pang,of Achyranthus aspera 5 

Apim.e, Em*, of Pyrus Malus . f;>7 

Arosa, Tam. of Ficus v(*ligiosa . . . - 78 

Aravi-mamadi, Tc/. of i^pondias mangitcra . I'ji 

Areca or Bh'TEL-NUT, FAif*. of Arcca Calechu 10 
Arhar, Benij.y Hind, of Cajanus indiciis . . 30 

Arisi, iTrxw. o Oryzasativa . . . . J19 

Arjun, of Tcrmin.'iHa Arjima . . . 1 5f> 

Arka, 5 'nnv. of Colotrcipls gigantca . . . 39 

ArkmOIa, 5<txi.v. of Aristolochia indica . .31 

Arwotto, Enfi. of Hixa Orellana ... 33 
Arrowroot, Enf*. of Curcuma angustifotia . 62 
Arrowroot, En^. of Maranta amndinacea . 104 
Artichoke, Jerusalem, Eng. of Hclianthus 
tuberosns ....... 90 

Arugam-pullu, Tam. of Cyn^xfon Dactylon 64 
Anis, Sans, of Adhatoda Vasica ... 6 

Arusa, Hind, of .dhatoda Vasica ... 6 

Asan, Beng.y Hind, of Tcrminalia tomentosa . 157 
Asgand, Hind, of Withania somnifera , . if>4 

Ashathwa, Heng. of Ficus reUgiosa . . *78 

Asiatic Pennywort, Eng. of Hydrocotyle 

asiatica.94 

Afloka chettu, T*//. of Polyalthia longifoHa . 87 
Asokmaram, T'/rw. ul Polyaltbia longifolia . 87 
Asf^.AFCETi da, of Ferula Narthex . , 76 

Aswagandha, Beug. of Withania somnifera . ^64 
Atfl,of Anona squamosa . . .18 

AtakS, Sans, of Aconitum hctt rophyllum . 5 

A^asi, Tel. of Linum usitati^imum , . . 101 

Athiballa'chcttu, T'ar;/. of Sida ihombifolia . 148 
Atibisha, Sans, of Aronitum ferox ... 5 

Atiparirh»cham, Tam. of Cdostrus paniculata . 47 
Atis, Hind, of Aconitum hetcrophyUum . . 3 

Ativadayam, Tam. of Aconitum hetcrophyUum 5 
Ativaso, Tel. of Acxinitum hetorophyllum . . 5 

Attika-mamedi, Tel. of Bcerhaavta difiusa . 33 
Atunete, Tnm. of / 1 ?schynomene aspera . 6 

Avarat, Taw* of Cassia aiiriculata . *44 

Avesi, Tef. of Sc^bania grandidora . ) . 146 

AyiigfOa chadda, Sans, of Alstonia Skchcdaris . 11 


B 

Babla, Beng. of Acacia arabhra ... a 

Babul tulsi, Beng.t Hind, of Ocymum Basilb 

cum.i]6 

Babul, Hind, of Acacia arabica . . • . 2 

Habun-phul, Beng.^ Hind, of Matrii^ria 

Chamomilia . i‘'-f 

Bach, Bcng.y Hind, of Acorus Calamus . • 5 

Badam, Beng., Hind, of Tcrminalia Catappa . 156 
Ba<lam, Pees., Beng. and Hind, of Prunus 

Amygdalus.133 

Badamsi,of Prunus Amygdalus . . 133 

j Baei. Fkutt, Eng. of /^igle Marmelos . . 6 

Bagbheranda,ol jalmpha Curcas . . 9^ 

Bagh-anrlira, of Ptsmiia aculcata . izS 

Bahora, Brng., Hind, Tcrminalia hclerica . 15^ 
Baibirang,of Samar' Kib^** . . *73 

Baigun, »>l SulAtiiiiri .vtckmj’-cun . 150 

I Baira,(U IVntcillar''.. . 124 

Bak, of Si'sbani.i y ramlihor.’i . . . 14^ 

Hnkaiti, 

Br kas, of Adhabnia \'as!« .1 . . . 

Bakkapu, Tel. of C‘a*salpinia Sappan . 3s 

Bakla. Hind, of Vicia Faba . 75 

Baku, Hind, of Amigcis-sus lalifolia 17 

Bakli, Hind, of l-agi-r^trceinia parviHora k»o 

Bakiil, Beng. ol MimuhOps EIrngi . n>7 

Bala, Beng. of .Sii)a cordiloha .... 14S 

Bala, Hind, of Valeriana Ha»‘dwicku . ibj 

Balchhar,//xVnf. of Nardo.stachys Jatamansi . 113 
Balphal, Beng. of Cordia Myxa . . .58 

Ualra,of'I'erminalia bclerica . . 156 

Balu-waki, of Hibiscus Abclmoschus . 91 

Bamha limas, Tam. of Citrus decumana . 52 

Bainbai, of Carr^'u ailHuva . . - 42 

Bamtum), of Bambusa arundinacca . 3O 

Bam»oo-lravri) Amaranth, Eng, of Amar- 
antu.s gangt'lu'us ...... 13 

Banafsha, Hind, of Viola species (? scTpens) 163 
Qana.na, of Musa sapientum . . iiu 

Banar, Hind, of Cassia Sopherti . . *45 
Kandai'hulU, Beng, of Uuabanga soonena* 

tioidcs.71 

Bannlhcnras, Beng. of Hibiscus ficulneus . 93 
Ban*>halud, Beng. of Curcuma aromatica > . 63 

Banharidra, Sans, of Curcuma ardmatica . 63 
Banjowan, Beng. of Seseli indicum . .' . loi 

Banraj, Beng. of Bauhioia racemosa • . 39 

I 3 an*ritha, Beng. of Actd>« concinna . . 4 

Bans, Beng., Hind, of Banibusa arundinacea . zG 
Banslucfaan, Beng. of Potassic silicate . . 132 

BanspFta-natia, Beti 'g. of Amarantus Range- 
ticus ........ 13 

Banyan Tkee« Eng. of Fkus bcnf'alensis . 77 

Bar, Hind, of Ficus bengalends . . . 77, 

Bara-gokhuru, Beng., Hind, of Pedaflum 
Murex. . .124 
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Bara»katu«, of Quercus pachyphyUa 137 
Barbara* K/T9IS of Acaria arabica • 2 

Barltati* ol Vi|fna Catianfjf 163 

])archar« Pffn) ot (Jucrcus si iiu caq>ifolia 1^7 
Harlial* ///// / of Artofarpu* I akootha 
nifini isif-i-koUi* /lr^ of \rt« misi i imliri 1 

BaijapJlri cb'Itii, /r? of Ik f uh IMmjpuli i si 
IfAutiv* Lilt' of iloidcum h xasttchum or 
\ uljfsri • * ^“3 

Hai k > aiisi* T'^rm oi 1 (ordi urn hi hutn i r 

vulg'ut 

Bark>-bi>am, Itl of Hoidtuni hcxa li him 
or>ulpai< t 

1 * usant 8 , ««' of Kctmi 11 ti 

Ba-.n X,of Scsbini 1 t,i indifloin • H* 

Bt. s)ri / / >1 fitII inUctorn 7' 

13 IS r i u \( i 11 1 «» plila 
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Bhindi* Hind, of Hibiscus esruk nttis , 91 

Bhurja* 5 bnv.> Htnd oi Bctula Bhojpattra . 31 
Bhurjfpatra, of BtiuU Bhojpattra« • 31 

Bhutt«t* HtnJ of /ca Mays iCC 

Bicli'tarak* , Hind of Aj*r>r<-*a sp*** 

<.IOSl • • 20 

Biihuti P 11 •* till umioluiiita • tSD 

BihitUni It t* of < mn ii) an 0 ^ 

BijX'.il //in/ (fl\«roriipi Mirsiipium 13S 

Btflniul //ii t >f Sida t ndifrlii • i 4 '> 

Bil I - I I n 1 f' ml ul I*n » \ii 1 tulu 1 sj 130 

j Bill ikiml l> * i, of Bilsla iianioliLii \J 

i “riiUii, /</<(( hit loik^li n Si^ii ti m t • • 4^^ 

) l^ilva pinihi /t/ of A tU JVi 1 mtlos • (» 

t > Hmib i* Him/ oi C i i>h ilandi i miltc i ]/ 

S I Bin,/ ini ofCsniiib sitivi • 41 

f I f n d 'll y t/ ol 1 iff i tiH • 10. 

Jill a 11 i / (, of S Lin II 1 Rilh. s . j\ 

B si ml hi Jin i < 1 ( utttmis lii^oniis ii 
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JjfiiiK M iMoiSM I if Iiitnmili'i 
lie' I K 1 

Irl ' iVllNLI,/*/? I Ml umU inolui 
c 11 I 

Bt ti JiU* n of Aniotnuin C ardamoiiinni 
n^ndi,/</ of Hibiscn iscultntiis , 

BinijM Bill T ifBetivul ris . 
BtNGU offfic Marimlos 

Bit, Hind ot /iryphus jnjuba 
Bm^^ Jit nr ol Sida cordifolia • 

Htrunjasif*/Vvs ot Artcma»tci. vul s is 
Bet* firing * Hind of Calamus Kuiant, 
^(.tamdS 7 t/ of^ alamu> Kutani, 
nevijin. Burnt of Baubimn racemusa 
Bhani^, Bt ng^. Hind of Cannabis sativa. 
Bnant Beng of ( lerodt ndron infortunatuin 
Biiara, B* ng of R^t/ophTirS mucronata . 

Bbal, //rni/ Glyniy ^uja . 

Hhata, Hind of Solanum MeVagfena 
BhatiAam»,»//yM</ ot Cjlyunc 3^a . « 

Bhavia* ZltzA'A Cassia IV Uiia 
BhcK hcrig o^cmeirapus Anacardtum 
*Bherba«d* Htnd of Ar^emone oitMcana 
Bhes, Hfn^ of Ai^aa Latronum 
Bbilawa, Hind of Sometrapus Anacardium 
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Boll m (I liibiin tiliuius 0/ 

Boll, S/7« of Hals imocli mho V Mvrrhi .3 

Btilibach, h< nt, o^ IJit^ibcus tilnr* us 33 

Bombin-massa chcltii, 1 */ of Citiitdicii- 
inana « . S2 

Bos >i ( Ol 1 I VLR Nui, Lttr, of < a^silpima 
BonduuUi • • •«38 

Bonkashania* A/ of Oplismtnu* frumta*uius iih 
Roppi^i, /</ it( nitipapija . , 43 

Boiiti^ OouKii, Of Ik itftKiN, Ante 

nai la \ ul^ai B* • • ii^ 

BowsiKiMf ill MP, Any ot Siosivkia auy 
lamia • ^ • *43 

Box Mvrti F, of M>rira «ipida . no 

Boswoon, Aa<f,of Busus s* mpi rvir ns . 37 

Brahma-tUndi hni \ of Arfrtnumt tm xic ana ao 
Brahma-dindi-vittulo, Ptl of Art»cinom mcsi- 
cina • • • .Zb 

13 rahtna>danduvirab Z<rm of Ar^mionc m<xi- 
cana . 20 

Brazil Wbol, set C scsalpinia Sapp in . 38 

Brtn, Punj of Ulmus Vfallichuiaa * * ^ lOi 
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Bkimjal, Sng'. al Solooum Melongena . . 150 


Brown Hbmr, f n^. of Hibiscus csnnabinus . 91 
Buchanalca, Sans, of Arachis hypogaea . . 19 

BucK'WRrat, Sttg-. of Fagopyrum esculentum 75 
Buda-darmi, Te/. of Careya arborea . . 42 

Budidi gummadi, TV/, of Benincasa certfera . 30 
Biillur, Dakh. of Dolichos Lablab . . . 6g 

Bunera-gadda-vittulu, Tel. of Withania sotntii- 

fers . . . ..164 

But, Hirui. of Cicer arictinom . . -49 

c 

Cabbage AND Cauliflower, JNjf. of Bras- 

<uca oleracea.35 

Camphor, Eng. of Crmphora ofHcinarum . 40 
Carambola Tree, Eng. of Averrhoa Caram- 

bola.24 

Caraway Seed, Eng. of Carum Carui . . 43 

Cardamom Eng. of Amomum Cardamomum 
and (Eletaria Cardamomum). . . 14,73 

Carey’s Tree, Eng. of Careya arborea . . 42 

Carrissa Bush, Eng. of Carissa Carandas . 42 
Carrots, Eng. of Daucus Carota . . .66 

Cashew Nut, Eng. of Anacardium occidentaic 14 
Cassia Cinnamon, Eng. of Cinnamomum Ta- 

mala.50 

Castor Seed, ifMg. of Ricintis communis . 139 
Catechu, Eng. of Acacia Catechu ... 3 

Cen-lwon, Burnt, of Buchanania latifulia . . 36 

Chab, Hind, of Piper Chaba . . . .127 

Chi^a, Tel. of Sanseviera zeytanica . . 143 

Cbai, Beng. of Piper Chaba . . . - 127 

CHakotra, Hind, of Citrus decumana . . 52 

Chakunda, Beng., Hind, of Cassia Tora. . 45 

Chalai, Juniperusezcelsa . . . 97 

Challa, Tel. of Asparagus racemosus . . 23 


Chalia-gaddalu, Tel. of Asparagus sarmeotosiis 23 
Chalmooora, Eng. of Gynocardia odorata , 88 
Cbamaindu-pu, 7 'aM. of Matricaria Chamomilla 104 
Chambuli. of Banhinia Vahlii . , 29 

Chamomile, Eng. of Matricaria Chamomilla. 104 
Champ&, Beng., Hind, of Michelia Champaca 107 
Cbampakamu, Tel. of Michelia Champaca . 107 
Chana, Hind, of Circer arictinom . . ■ *9 

Chanda, Tel. of Lagerstreemia parvifiora. . loo 

Chandachimaram, Tam. of Grewia tilixfolia . 87 
tCbandan, Beng. of Santaium album .143 

Chandra-sura, Sans, of Lepidium sativum . loi 

Cbanglc, Tel. of Saussurea Li^pa . ,24 

Chaoi, Tel. of Prosopts spicigera . . .132 

Chaplasb, Beng. of Artocarpus Chapiasha . 22 
Cbappel send, £><nfA. of Opuntia DSIenii . .118 

Char, Didih. of Buchanania lathofia . . .86 

Cbarapuppu, Tel. of Buchanania latifolia . 36 
Charas, Beng., Hind, of Cannabis ^iva . 41 
Cbar-godar, Hind, of Valeriana Haidwicldi . 162 
ChRrmaghz, Pers. of Jug;lans regia . . .97 

Cbashmi'i'kllora?'. Tiers, of Abrus prccatorios . 2 


Page 

Chaste Tree, fivb4.bavbd, Eng. of Viteit 


Negundo.163 

Chaulai, ATtruf. of Amarantus BUtam • .12 

Chaulmugra, Beng. of Gynocardia odorata . 88 
Chaunkra, Hind, of Prosopis spicigera . .132 

Chawal, ^eng.,/ftW. of Oryza sativa . .’119 

Chawamanu, Tel. of Amoora Rohituka . 14 
Chay root, see Oldenlandia umbellata . ■ *89 


Chayau-ka-yoe, Bwrm. of ti\moora Rohituka . 14 

Chebulic or Black Mvrabolam, Eng. of 

Terminalia Chebula.I57 

Chetwa, Beng. of Hibiscus tiliaceus . . >93 
Chema, Tel. of Colocasia antiquorum . . 56 
Chenduram, Tam. of Plnmbi oxidum (rubrum) 130 
ChcnduraTfiu, Tel. of Plumbi oxidum (rubrum) 130 
Chcrivelu, Tel. of Oldenlandia umbellata . ■ 89 

Cherry, winter, Eng. of Withania Somni- 


fera.164 

Chbatfn, Beng. of Alstonia scholaris . .11 

Chhola, Beng, of Circer arietinura . . 49 

Chbota alu. Hind, of Prunus communis . . 134 

Chhota-Gokhru, Hind, of Xanthium stru- 

"marium.ifiS 

Chbota elachi, Beng., Hind, of Eletaria Carda¬ 
mom urn .73 

Chiccorv, Eng. of Cichorium intybus . . 49 


Chichinda, Hind, of Trichosanthes anguina . 160 
Chiebinga, Beng. of Trichosanthess anguina . 160 
Chickling Vetch, Eng. of Lathyrus sativus 100 
Chikaya,<«rrf. of Acacia condrma ... 4 

Chikrassi, Beng, of Chickrassia tabularis ■ . 4$ 

Cbikul, Tel. of Albizzia procera ... 8 

ChH-binj, Dakh. of Strychnos potatorum . . 152 

ChiUa-ginjalu, Tel. of Stryebnos potatorum . 132 
Chillies, Eng. of Capsicum frutescens . . 42 

China grass, Eng. of Bcehmeria nivea . . 32 

Chfna, Hind, of Panicum mHiaceum . -. 121 

Chiner-badam, Beng. of Arachis hypogaea . 19 

Chinese Tallow Tree, Eng. of Excxcaria 

sebifera.75 

Chinta, Tel. of Tamarindus indka . . . 154 

Chinyok, Burm. of Garuga pinnata . . 83 

Chir, Hind, of Pinus longifolia . . 127 

Chir, PHaj. of Pinus eXcclsa . . . « 127^ 

Chiraitaka, Sans, of Ophelii^Chirayta . • > 17 

Chiraunji,/ffnd. of Buchanania latifolia .' • 3 ‘> 

Chirchira, Hind, of Achyranthes aspera . . 5 

Chireta, 5 e«g.,/find, of Ophelia Ctirayta . 117 
Chiretta, fing. of Ophelia CJiirayta . . 117 

Chita, Beng., Hind. olpHumbago zeylanica . 130 
Chitar, Dakh. of Plumbago leylanica . . 130 

Chitimuti, Tel. of Skla carpinifblia , " . . 148 

Chitrdi Beng., Hivk. of Berberis aristata and 
Berberis Lyciuro . . ■ , . ■ >30 

Chitra, Pers. of Berberis aristata Ad Berberis 

Lycuum.. 30’ 

Chitra, Tel. of Plumbago zeylanica. • . . 130 

Chittira, Tam. of Plumbago zeylanica . . 130 
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Chitin, Hind, of Baaraa butyracea . . .37 

Cmlorius of Ammonium, set of Salam- 

moniac.>4’ 

Chlokidb OF Sodium, wF of Salt . . m* 

Choha, Dakh. of Piper nierum . . . laK 

Chdlam, Tam. of Sorghum vulgare . . . iS* 

Chouk, Warn, of Casuarina equnctifolia . . 4 * 

diua, Ihnd. of Amaraatus Anardana . . u 

Churi-ki-baji, OaM. of Amarantui. rampestris.. 12 

Chyai-bcng, Burm. of Semccrapus^n-irardium 14s 
Cinnamon, Sag, of Cinnamomum rc>lanicvim 50 
Citrons, Eng. of Citrus acida, bcrgamia, Slc. . 51 
CuHARiNO Nut Tree, Eng. of Sirythuos 
potatorum 15* 

(Climbing) Aspahaous,‘S itg. ol Asparagus 

SarmcnfbsHs.23 

Cloves, Eng. of Caryopliyllus aromaticus . 44 

Cochineal, Eng. of Coccus Cadi . . . 54 

CocOANUS Palm, Eng. of Coco*, nuciiura . 55 

Coi FEF, £«a'- o'Colleapirabica . . . 5<> 

Coir HBRF, see Co'o, miutcra . - 55 

CoiocYNrii Gourd, Eng. of Citrulliis Colo- 

cyntfiis. S‘ 

COLIIUBA or Cai uvbvKuOT, Eng. of Coccu- 

lus palmatus.54 

Common Ai’KIcoi, Eng. of Prunus anmnUta 134 
Common Basil, Eng of Ocymiim Kasilicuin . 116 
Common Pea, Eng. ol Pisum sativum . .121; 

Common Snakf-goukd, of 'I ritbosao- 


thes anguina 

Common Suinaoe, Eng. of Spinacca olcracca 151 
Common Yam, ffwg. of Dioscorea sativa . <18 
CoNtssi, of Wiightia zcylanica . . 165 

Copper, SuBACSrArE ok, Eng. of Verdigris . 163 
Coriander Seed, Eng. of Coriandruni sati¬ 
vum .5® 

Cosrus Root, Eng. of Saussurea Lappa . 34 
Cotton, Sag. of Gossypium herbaceum . ds 
CvwHAGE or CowiTCH Plant, Eng. of 
Mucuna pruriens ... . . imj 

Creeping Cynodon, Eng. of Cyiiudon Dac- 

tylon.*14 

CRMdb, Eng. of Lepidium sativum . . .101 

CuBEB Pepper, Eng. of C-it eba officinalis . Go 
Cucumber, fi'ng. ol Cucumis sati js . .61 

£udda>ah Aluond* Eng. of Buchanania lati- 
' folia . r . . . . . .36 

Cumin sesD| of Cumioum Cyminum 62 
CusTARU-APPLE, Snjf, of Anotia 9quaino^ . 18 

CuTCH, Snj^, of Acacia Colcchu ... 3 

Cypress, JSnff. of Cug^cssub sempervirens . 62 
Cypress, Himalaya, ISnjr. qf Cupressas toru- 
losa *1 * • • \ . 62 

• D • 

Oabur,^^^. of Cerbera Odollam . . < . 47 
Dadtma. fel. oi Punica Granatuxn . • .136 


Page 

Dad Mardao, Seng., Wind, of Cassia alata . 44 
Dad-mar^ Hind, of Ammasnia baccifera. . 15 

Dainfba, Burm. of Morinca pterygosperma . 108 
Dakhur, Seng, of Cerbera Odollam > . <47 

Dalchhini, Hind, of MachUus odoratissima • *102 
Dalchini, Beng. of Cinnamomum rcylaoicum . 50 
Dalim, Beng. of Funica Granafutn . . . 13C 

Dal'karanja, Beng. of Pongamta glabm . « 131 

Damana surapaina« Sans.oX Artemisia viilgarM 31 
Dam\sk Rosf, ot Rosa damasu'ua » 140 
Damson, Eng. of Prunus communis . * 134 

Daniikmon, iTz/jC. of Taraxacum officinale . 154 
t)an>ky>wat,of Cassia Tom . • *45 

Danyalu, TeK ol Coriandrum sativum • . 58 

Darchini, Hind, ot Cinnamgmum xcylanicum . 50 
Dargu, Tc/. ol Ougeineia dallHTj>ioides . . 120 

Darhaldi, Beng., Hind, ol llerbciis aristata 

and Berbcn«( Lyt iiim.30 

Daii, T"/'/. of Pucraria tubrnxha . . . 136 

Davanama, TW. ol Artemisia vulgaiis . • aa 

Dawny Mountain Euon^ Bug, of Bauhinia 
toitit ntosa ... V ... 20 

Dchdaiu,ol Polyallhia longitolla . . 87 

Dcoddi, Beng., hind, ol C dnts Deodaia . 4f\ 

Di on\K« of Ci’drus Deodaia . . .4b 

Doodl^n, Beng. of Roi^hum hicolor . . 130 
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Cadamba • . • v • . : 

Kadama, Tgm. of Cerbera Odul^m . . • . 

Kadwbc, Tel. of Aothocephalus Cadamba 
Ka^A, Hind. tS Lagenaria vulgaris . 1 

ifado. Hind, of Cucurbits maxima . 
Kadukkdy,^a>n. of Termiaalia Chebula . 

Kafi, Beng, of Co 0 es arabica .... 


Kafur, Pert., Hind, of Campbora offidnaram . 40 
Kagii, Hind, of Citrus acida, bergamia, die. . 51 
Kahpi, Bnrm, of Coffea arabica . • 5d 

Kahu, Hind, of Termiaalia Arjuna . . . 156 

Kahu, Hind, of Lactuca scariola (var. sativa) . * 99 
Kaidaryamu, 7ef. of Myrka sapida . .110 

Kaikar, Hind of Garuga pinnata . . . >3 

Kail, Hind, of Pious excelsa .... 137 
Kain, Punf. of Ulmus Waltichianli ... iGi 
Kaiphal, Seng., Hind, of Myrica sapidsn. . 110 
Kairamba, Tam. of Saccharum officinanun . 140 
Kairata, Sans, of Andrographis paniculata . iS 
Kaitha, Hind, ot Feronia Elvphantum . . 76 

Kaju, Hind, of Anacardium ocridentale . . 14 

Kaka, PunJ, ot Pistacia iotegerrima . . 12S 

Kakamachi, Beng. of Solanum nigrum . . 150 

Kakari-kai, Tam. o^Cucumis, Melo-*Momor* 

dira.. Ci 

Kakarsingi, Hind, of Pistada integerrhna . 13S 
Kaki-pala, Tel. of Zizyphus rugosa . . . 167 

Kakkjjiaka, Sans, of Kanklk . . . . gS 

Kali, Seng, of Musa paradisiaca . . .110 

Kala banda, Tel. of Aloe indica ... 0 

Kaladana, Hind, of Pharbitis Nil . . .134 

Kala Uhatura, Beng., Hind, of Datura fastuosa GG 
KalalnUh, Dakh. of Andrographis paniculata . 16 

Kalaka, Tam. of Carissa Carandas . . .43 

Kala-kasturi, Dakh. of Hibiscus Abcimoschus . gi 
K&U-katki, Beng. Hellcborus niger . . .90 

Kala-marich, Beng., Hind, of Piper nigrum . 138 
Kala palas, Oaih. of Ougeincia dalbergioides . 130 
Kalan, Bnrm. of Cassia occidcotalis . . 4{ 

Kalaunji. Beng., Hind, of Nigella sativa . 114 
Ka-Iein-dza, Burm. of Csesalpinia Bunducella . 38 
Ka-lu-thi, Burm. of Coix lachryma . . .56 

Kaliar, Hind, of Bauhinia purpurea . . 39 

Kali'jin, Hind, of Vernonia anthelmintica . 163 

Kali-kikar, Dakh. of AAda arabica... 3 

Kalivikaya, Tel, of Carissa Carandas . . 43 

Kalkashanda, Beng^jsf Cassia oeddentaUs . 45 

Kalmcgh, Beng. of Andrographis panicidlta . 16 
Ka4wah, Burm. of Cerbera Odollam . 47 

Kamalottara, Sans, of Carthamus tinctorius . *43 
Kambu, Tam. of Penicillaria spicata . . 134 

Kamela-mavu. Tam. of Mallotus Philippiaeasis 103 
Kamila-guri, Beng., Hind, of Mallotus Philip* ^ 

pinensis.>03 

Kamla nembu, Beng. of Citrus aurantiura . 53 
Kammaregu, Tel. of Artocarpus Lokoocha . 33 
Kampwepila, Tai^ of Murraya Koenigii . .110 

Kamtauga, Beng. of Averrhoa Caramboia . 34 

Kan. Burm. of Sulphur.153 

Kanakchampa, Seng, of Pterospermum aceri* • 
folium ... . . 98 

Kanakho, Burm, of Croton Tigilum . . Go 

Kaoalu, Dakh, of Albixzlh procera ... 8 

Kanapaehettu.re/.of Bdtringtoiua ta^mos^ *7 
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tCtac&ati, Tet. of Banhini* purpurea . . 29 

Kandu^undu. 7 V/. of Solamini'nigram . . 150 

KanchuH* ram. Af Tragnainvolucrafa . .159 

Kand, Sans, of Amorphophallus campaaulatus 14 
Kaqdalu, Tel, of Cajafius liodicus . . .39 

Kan^ Tel. of Pongamia glabra . , .131 

Kangni, Hind. Of Setaria italica . . . 146 

Kaugoi, Doth, of AbutUon indicuTn ... a 
Kangu, Bmg., Hind, of Panicutn miliare . i2i 
Kaniyur, //tW. of Nerium odorura . .113 

Kankrii Hind, of Cucurau Melo—utilissimus . 61 
Kam, Hind, of Saccharum spontaneum . .141 

Kinta-gurkAmr', Beng. of Capparis sepiaria . 98 
Kantakalika, Sans, of Astcroantha longifidia . 23 
Kanta-natia, of Amarantu<i spinosus . 13 
Kanthal, Beng. of Artrfcarpiis tntugrifulia . 22 
Kanwat,///>»/. of Nelumbium speciosum . 112 
Kanwar, Dalek. of Alio iadica . . . . g 

Kanyin-uee, Burm. of Oiptrrucarpus turblnatus 68 
Kan-zan> Burm. of Bassia loiigifolia . . 28 

Kanzar, Pkhj. of Fragaria Vfsca . . .82 

Kapi, Tam. of Coffua arabica .... 56 

Kapila-pindii Te/. of Mallotus Philippincnsis . 103 
Kapiir-kachri, Hind, of Hedychium spicatum . 89 
Karabi, ZJen^f. of Nerium odorum . . .1*3 

Karak-kaya, 7 'f/. of lerminalia Chebula . 157 
Karamcha, Beng. of Carissa Carandas . ' . 42 

Karanj, Hind, of Pongamia glabra . . . 131 

Karaunda. Hind, of Carissa Carandas . . 42 

Karchi, Beng. of Holarrhena anlidysentcrica . 93 
Karclji, Beng., Hind, of MumonUca Charantia 108 
Karepak, Tel. of Murraya Kecnigii . . .110 

Karctaj Beng., Hind, of Sida carpinifolia . 148 
Kariapollam^ Tam. of Aloe vulgaris 
Karkotta, Beng. of Dillenla pentagyna . . 67 

Karraal,//<■»»</. of AverrhoaCarambola . . 24 I 

Kamionga, Tel. of Averrhoa Caramlrola . . 24 | 

Karmurda, Sans, of Carissa Carandas . . 43 

Karpas, Sans, of Cossypiunf hcrbaecum . . 85 

Karpur, Beng. of Camphora ofiicinarum . . 40 

Earpura-^nda, Tel. of Hibiscus Abulmoschus. gi 
Karpura-nwridra, Sans, of Curcuma Amada . 63 
Karpura, Sans, of Camphora officinarum. . 40 

Ka*puram, Tcl. of Camphora officinarum . 40 

Karpuva-Brishi, Tam. of Psoralea corylitolia . 135 
Karra-marda, Tam. of Tominalia tomentosa . 157 
arre vembu, Z’ntn. of Garuga pinnata . . 83 

arshu. Hind, of Quercus scmecarpifolia . 137 

Karu, Beng., Hind, of Gentiana Kurroo . . 84 

Karu, Tel. of Psoralea corylifofia I. . . 135 

Karu karinda, Dakh. of IJioscoreajbulbifora . O7 
Karua-puttai, Tam. of Cinnamomuni zoyla- 

nicum.50 

K^rukuva. Tam. of Zizyphus rugosa . . 167 

Karun. Puny, of Moms serrata . . . 109 

Karuna, Tam. of Amorpliuphallus campanu- 

iatus.r . 14 

Karu^hivagam, Tow. oPNigcIla sativa . . 1J4 
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Karuppuram, Tam. of Camphora officioafum . 40 


Karu-umate* Tam. of Datura faatuosa . . 66 

Karuvaga> Tam, of Alinzzia odoratissiina . 8 

Karuvclam, Tam. of Acacia arabica... a 
Kashmal, Beng., Hind, of Berberis aristata and 

Berberis Lydum..,30 

Kashu-katti, Tam. of Acacia Catechu •, • 3 

Kashumba, Tam. of Cartbamus tinctorius . >.3 
Kasha-elai, Tam. of Meraecylon edule . . ic6 

Kasinda, Tel, of. Cassia occidentalis . . 45 

Kasni, Hind, of Cichorium intybus . . .41 

Kastas-zerambet, Pfu-s. of Alpinia nutans. , 11 


Kastura-benda, Tam. of Hibiscus Abclmoschus gi 
Kasturi, Sans., Beng. of Hib^us Abclmoschus 91 
Kasturi-mr^njal, Tam. of'Curcuma aromatica . 63 
Kasturi pasupu, Tel. of Curcuma aromaiica . 63 
Kat-amunak, Tam. of Jatropha C ureas . . g6 

Kat Bish, Beng. of Aconitum ferox ... 5 

Kat eiupei, Tam. of Basiia latifolia . . .28 

Kat-karanja, Beng. of Crtyalpinia Bonducella . 38 
Kat-manga, yam. of Buchanania latifolia . 3O 
Katatti, Tam.'of Bauhinia tomentosa . . 2g 
^jitdhaura. Hind, of Lagerstreemia parvifldfa. 100 
Katha, Hind, of A'cacia Catechu ... 3 

Kathalai. Tam. of Agave vivipara ... 7 

Kathbcl, Beng. of Foronia Elephantum . . j6 

Katila, Hind. Astragalus hamosus . . .23 

Katira, gum of Cochlospermum (iiossy^ium , . 53 
Katki, Beng., Hind, of Gentiana Kurroo . 84 
Katma, 7 V»i. of Spondias maggifera . . 151 

Kattalc, Tam. of Aloe indica . . . . g 

Kattu-shuagam, Tam. of Vemonia anthclmin- 

tica.163 

Kau, Hind, of OIca cuspidata . . . .117 

Kaun, Beng. of Setaria italica .... 146 
Kauni, Hind, of Setaria italica . . . 146 

Kayur, Tam. of Elcusine curacana . . .73 

Kazwon, Burm. of Batatas edulis 
Kedari-chua, Hind, of Amarantus caudatus . ^13 
Kckuna oil, see Aleurites moluccana. . . 8 

KclA,//(ud. of Musa paradisiaca . . .110 

Kemuka, Sans, of Costus speciosus . . gg 

Ken Bwon, Burm. of Avacia concinna . ‘ > 4 

Kona, Hind, of Costus speciosus . . .99 

Kond, Beng. of Diospyros melanoxylon . . 68 

Ken-kyok-phyii, Burm, of Pfiimbago zcylMiica I3C> 
Kesar, Hind, of Crocus sativus . . .60 

Keun, £en.g. of Costus speciosus . >99 

Kha-yan, Burm. cf Sotanum Melongcna . . 150 

Khaboung, Burm. of 3 ;:ry''chnos*Nux-vomica , 152 
Khadir, Sans, of Acacia Catechu ... 3 

Khair, Dakh. of Acapa Catechu . • . .3 

Khainnrk,of Averrhoa CaramboU 24 

Kharbuza,//»■/«/. oV CucumisMeto . . ^ 60 

Kharmuj, Beng. of Cucumis Mciot . , . ; fx, 

Kharpat, Be«/r. of Garuga pinnata . . , . 8^ 

Khas, Hind, of Andropogon murkatus ‘ . ifl 

KhaS-kiias, Eng. of Aodropr^n muricatus . 16 
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Khas-kbfts Brng. of Andropognn marica- 


tus . • . . V . . . . 

Khash<*khB8h>ka«post, Dakk, of Papav^r somni- 
fvram 131 


Kbaya, Burnt, of Mimu^p^ Elca^yi . . 107 

Khayer, Benjr, ot Aracia Catechu . . » 3 

Khcjra,/fiff<2. of PtObupU splctRera. . . 132 

Mkujur, HimL of PhcDiiix sylvestris . J20 

Khvsan,////Iff of Lathyrus sativus . . • lOo 

Khc'tp&piii /fe//^. of Oldenlandia hiHora . . 117 

Khk-n-ra, i7/(et/; of AIkus prccatoiius . . 3 

Khir*khejur, ot Miinusops Kauki • . 107 

Khirn, Hind, of Cucumis 'sativus . . . Oi 

Khiriti, Untd, of Min^isoj»« Kaukt . , . 107 

Kb«>rasaai ajowan, Bcng.y //iwrf. of llfoscja- 

mus niif^r. <>4 

Khu^iam,//i«<f. of rnmus armtmaca . . 134 

Khulwu>,/'< *’i. of Prntius arrru maca . , 143 

KhiiUi/i ///////. ot Mal\a rotumlllolia . loj 

Kh>aii-chotnhi V A/"s. o^C as>ia Kistula . 4s 
KMmii,///Wf/ ot Odma VVodict . . i»0 

K» Iw hihk-ki* \ mjju, 1 am. ol Cuirnma Zedoa- 

(la . . ^3 

KichiU ihirhu. 'Jon Tut as aitfantiuin Si 
Kn liht -);addd.lu, ltd. «>t i ’urcutna Ztdoaiia , 6j 
^ikaj,/^/W. oi AcaciaUucophlcCA . . . 4 


K«mu,////id. of Morus sctrala . , . khj 

KuiiiAa kcHjjtamu, 7//. ot Cmtus spociosus 99 
Kinu Ol Eng, of Andiof^raphib 

pariculata . • . • . « . i<5 

Kino Kuii'* • • • • 3^* 

Kinsuka, 6/i/i.s. of Butca tiondosa . , *3^ 

Kirak law, of Amarantus frumentaceus . , 12 

Kiramber, 7/r«i. of C'aryophj'llus aromaticus . 44 

Kira-ruga, 7 r/. of J*aspalum scrobiculatum . 123 
Kirmdana, Bdng.t Hind, of Coccus Cacti . 54 
KishmKh, Bcng,, Hind, of VitK vmifcra . 1O4 
KittgUi-pandu, Trl. of of Cilnis aurantium . 52 
Kwi/ach> Hind, of Mucuna pruricns . . 109 

Kodi-kakkatanvirai, Tam. of Pharbilis Nil . 124 
" Kodo, Bcng.t Hind, of Pasi/alum scrobicu- 
latum 123 

Kollbr 

Konda taotopu chottu, THfoi Cassia plauca . 45 
Kongaiain, Tam. of (Janarium strictum . . 40 

’Conra, Jlhtd. Dgnlncasa cenfcra . . . 3« 

' Koiiraik*kc» 7’o»i. of Cassia Fistula . . .45 

Kopii Heng. of Brassu a olrracca . . .35 

Korakoag» Dakh. Scti^ia itahca . . . 146 

Koraiu, TH, of Setaria itali^ . . . . 14C 

Koray, Tam, of Cypcita* rotuadus . . .64 

g -jhar?/7/iM. of f'ypcTim rotuadus , 64 
/fmrf. of ScMoichura l?yuga . • . 144 
illi, Tam,^f Coriandrum sativum . 5P 
akk&, 7^/r. of Aroca Catftchu . . 19 

Kotu* Bind, ol Fagopyrum esculcntura . . 75 

Itoyan, of Agave amrrtcana ... 7 

Koyatola-kura# Tc/. of Amarantus spinosus , . 13 
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Kriat, Ihnd, of Aadrographis panicuUta . . 16 

Kuar, Hind, of HoUrrhena antidyvcaterka • 93 
Kuchila, Jdeng.i Hifui. Slrychnos Nux-vomk'a. 153 
Kukha avaluy T'W. of CIcome viscosa . . 131 

Kukudu'kayolu, Trl. of Sapindus Irifoltatus . 144 
Kukursungha* Bmg, ol Blumea laccta . > 33 

KM\,Bcng.o\ Zi7ji>hus Jujuba . . . i<»7 

Kulanjan, Beng., Htnd., Sans, of Alpinla 

(latanga. * 10 

Ktfla-pai, Bunn, of Cirrtn oiietinum •. • 49 

KuUunvk r/;/;/. of Ammanntj bacofcia . • 13 

Kulthi,//./id. ot Dolichos bitkirus . . • ^ 

fCulit]>>pala]-vnuk Tam. of HoUrrhona anti- 
d>’Si ut<‘fica ....... 93 

Kuit)blit> Iltnd of Careya ^boioa . . .43 

Kumbi,///W. ol ( othittsxK rnium (>oss>pium 55 
Kumbiili, Tnm. ot llfnincas.! yMiUra . . 30 

Kumiatdcsi), Htn.'. ot Ucnintasa cciilera . 30 
Kumni* Jicng.t Hind, of Cucurbita IVpo . 61 
Kumlu/?/*//^^ of Abnis jMocatorms . . ♦ 2 

Kuodii-ki-bok ////id. of (Viiltatandra uidica . 47 
Kun^unit Hind ot Abutdon indicum . . a 

Kungti>mapu, 7'/7/;/. ot CrcKii^ sattvus , . 60 

Kunkum, 5 *ii/7v. ol Crot us sativus . . . <to 

Kimkum apavut 7'//. ol Ciocus sntivu** * . 60 

Kimkipn-pc'salu, Ttl. ot PhaseoltisafonitKohus 125 
Kuppai-chcttUf T*/'/. of Acalypha indua . • 4 

Kuppai-im ni, Tam. of Acalypha indica . . 4 

Kuppi,//i/id. oi Acalypha indica ... 4 

Kuragu, Tanu of Bixa Otollana . .32 

Kurasani-vamam, TH. of llyoscyainus ijtgor . 94 
Kurashani*yoman, Turn, ot Hyoscyamus nigcr. 94 
Kdrchi, 5/’/^A^ot Wniihtiaardidys“nlc*n(a . 165 
Kukcui, of Wriphtia antid>scntcrtca . ibS 
Kurku, 7/71/1. of hiius mU'ctoria . . .78 

Kurtukalaty/?/*II<^ of Dolchos biflorus • . 69 

Kurum-thciubai, 7«/»/. ot .Scsbama jogyptica . r^O 
Kuruvciu, 7'r/. of Andi^ogon muricatns. . i<5 

Kush,of Sacchanim sponlancum . .141 

Kusl-i-hind, Pcr\. ot Saussunsa liUppa . . 24 

Kustam, Tam, of Saiissurca laippn . .24 

Kusum, Beug.t Hind » DaUi. of Carthanius 
tinctz/rius .... • **43 

Kusum,of Schlvichera trijuga . 144 

Kut, ilc/z^y.,//i/id. of .Saussurca liippa . . 34 

Kuta, San^. of Saussuica I.appa . . * ^ 

Kuthirikai» 7*07/1 of Solanuin Mclongc na . . 150 

Kuthli,//oitA. ol Oplismcntis frumcntaccus . iig 
Kwyun, Burm. of Aftca ('atcchu ... 19 

Kyan, of Sugar.153 

Ky-t‘Hhwon-ni, Bunn, of Allium Cvpa . . 9 

KyeMhuotipon, Bui m of Allium sativum . 9 

Kyoung-ban,/Itfr/M. of Viti X (rtfclia . . tOf 

Kyun, Burm. of Fectona grandis . . . 155 

L 

Lac, Rng. of Coccms Lacan . . • 54 

La-k Burm. of Bombax maUbaiHuni . . 33 
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l |i Vnrti «, Smut ,«( Arlo<»ri>«s Lakoocha . . 33 

t 4 l>aatiara> Deikk. «l HtbiKnai SiMarWa . 93 
liakfanik^ti, Hiitd.-ti Dioaeorea purputea . 67 
laJ wireh. Hind, of Capacom frutescens . . 43 

Li^fiaadai, Hind, of Pterocarpui santalious . 135 
LaOei, DiM. of Altnnia Amara ... 8 

tjuika, BttTf. of Capaicum fruteaann . . 43 

baoB, Hirsd. of AUiam sativum ... 9 

Lasora. Hind, of Cordia Myxa . . >58 

Latkan, Btrg^ Hind, of Bixa Oreilana . . 33 

Laui, Btng. of Lagenaria vulgaris . . .100 

latvan, Sam. of Salt.143 

Lavanga. Btng, of Caryopfayllua aromaticus . 441 
Lavangalu. Tel. of Cafyophyllus aromaticus . 44 
Lbmon, Sng. of Citrus,Umomim . .51 

Lembu, UoM. of Citrus acida . . . .51 

Lentil, Sng. of Ervum Ians . . . .74 

LassaaCAKDAMOM.'fng. of Eletarta Carda- 

.. 73 

Leton-kgyi, Burnt, of Htdarrhena antidysen- 

terica.. 

Lbttvcb, Sng. of Lactuca scariola (var. sati' 

*a). 99 

LicHf, Nepbeiiom litcbi . . . .1/3 

Lndio, Bmg. of Nephelium litcbi . . .113 

Light Galenual, Si^. of Alpinia nutans . 11 
Linbae-lbaved Aspakaous, Sng. of Aspa* 

r^us sarmentosus.33 

Unhe, Bunn, of Acorns Calamus ... 5 

Linsbbo, Sag. of Unum nsitatiswmum . . lot 

Liquobicb, Sng. of Giycyrhisa glabra . . 84 

Little Millet, Sng. of Panicum miliaceum i3i 
Lobiya, Hind, of Vigna Catiang . . .163 

Lodh, Beng. of Symplocos Sumuntia . . 153 

Logwood, Sng. of Hmmatoxylon Campe- 

chianum.89 

Long, Hihd. of Caryophyllus aromaticus . . 44 
LoNa*LBAVBO Pink, Sng. of IHnus longifolia 137 
Long-LBAVBD Barlbria, jing, of Astercantha 

hmgifaiia. >3 

Long Pepper, Sng. of Chavica Roxburghii . 48 
Long Zedoart, Sng. of Curcuma Zedoaria . 63 
Lofc(iAT,'iKiig. of Eryobotrya japonica . . 74 

Lotus, Eng. of Nelumbium spedosum . . 113 

Lovagb, Sng. of Carum oopticum ... 44 

t^VB LIBS Blbbding, Sng. of Amarantus 

^caiidatus.. 

Lorwi, Daik. at Artocarpus Lakoocha . . 33 

Lufa^ Btng., Hind, of Styras. Benzoin . . 153 

Lun, Btng. al Salt.143 

Luaidc, Hind, of Protulaca cderaceA , .133 

• Ldst, Hind, of Taxus baccata . . . .154 

M 

Macs, Sng. of Myristica moschata . . .111 

MaAfpatri, Ttl. of Artemisia vulgaris ’. . 31 

MarKwuOtirL Tam. of Arfemism vulvaria ui 
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Madagari vembu, Tti. ot Cbickmaria tMwlBrii 4^ 
Madar, Hind, of Calotro^ gigantea . . 39 

Madar, Eng. of CiUotropi»g%aiitea . . 39 

Madder, Indian, Sng. of Oldenlandia umbel- 
lata ........ 89 

Maddi, 7 W. of Terminatia tomentosa . . IS 7 

Maddi-chetto, Tti, of Morinda citrifolia and M. ' 
tinctoria . . . . . • ' • 1^ 

Madhuka, 5 <rnr. of Bassia latifoUa . . .38 

Madu Karray, Tam. of Randia dumetorum . 138 
Madurkati, Btng. of Cyperus tegetum . . 65 

Magadam, Tam. of Mimusops Elei^i . . 107 

Magilam, Tam. of Pumca Granatum . . 138 

Magrebii, Hind, of Hrmides^S^ indicus . . 90 

Mag3-i, Bnrfa, of Tamarifidus indica . . 154 

Ma-ha*h 1 se-ga.-wa, Barm, of Bauhinia tcimcn* 

tosa . ..39 

*9 
7 
9 
36 

38 
jS 
«9 

39 


Mahalay-kani, Barm, of Bauhinia purpurea 
Mabarukh, Hind, of Allantbus exccisa . 
Mahaushadha, Sant, of Aljjum sativum . 

Mahlaing, Barm, of Broussonctia papyrifera 
Mahua, Btng.', Hind, of Bassia latifolia . 

Mahua Tree, Sng, of Bassia latifolia . * 

Mai-bai, Barm, ot 'Atachis hypogwa 
Mai-oh, Barm, of Calotropis gigantea 
Mainpbal, Beng , Hind, of Randia dumetorum 1317 
Maize, or Indian Cobn, Eng. of Zca Mays , 166 
Maju phal, Bmg., Hind, of Quercus infectorji 137 
Makal, Beng., Hind, of Citrullus Colbcyntlns 51 
Makhan sjm, Bmg. of Canavajia cnsiformis . 47 
Makka, Hind, of Zca Mays .... 166 
Makka Cholum, Tam. of Zea Mays . .' iM 

Makka-Jowari, Dakh, of Zea Maya . . 1G6 

Makkazonalu, Tel. of Zea Mays . . . 166 

Mako,'/find, of Solanum nigrum . . . 150 

Malabar Nut, Eng. of Adbatoda Vasica . 6 

Mata.crikata, Tel. of Celastrus paniculata . 47 
Malay-kBy8.pendalam, Tel. of Dioscorea but* 

bifera . 67 

Malda, Hind, of Bauhinia Vahlii . . .39 

Malkangni, Hind, of Celastrus paniculata . 47 

Malkas, Tel. of Bambusa arundinacea . . z6 

Malligiri, Hep. of Cinnarfiomum glandulifenin, 50 
Mallow, Musk, Sng, of Hibiscus Abelmoa- 

chus.. 9t > 

Mamidi-pandlu, Tel. of Mangtiera indica. . . ict^ 
Mampazham, Tam. of Man^era Kidica . .104 V. 

Manda, Tel. of RaniUa dumetorum . . , 138 

Hangil, Tam. of Bambusa arumbnacM . . 36 

Mango, Sng. ot Mangifcfa indiba . . , 104 

Mango Ginger, Sng. of Curcuma Amada . 63 
Mangostren, Sng.^ot Garmnia Mangostana. 83 

Manil4,a Hemp, Sag. of MusatextUis^. .. no 
Manja-pavattay, iam. of Morinda dtrifoll 
and M. tincto^ . . . , • V.\p8 

Manjal, Tam, of f^rcuma longa . . , • 'Oti- 

Manjifctha, iimg. of Rubiaoordifidia .« . 140 v 

Maniit.£» p. of KuUa cordHolia . ‘. . lao 
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MM]2t,>£ri(Mf.D{Ra6iacoid!fd« . . *140 

Mujitti, tom. of RuUa oor^feli* . . •140 
Manna, Sng, of Albagi winrorum ... 9 

M«ri, Tel. of Ficti* beiig»lensii . . -77 
Marioold, Kng, of CalenduU officinalli ■ • >53 

Makkino Nut, Kng. of Seroecrapu* Aoa- 

... 

Marsii*Mint, Eng. of Mentha sativa . . Jod 

MaruA, Hind. Eleutine coracana . *73 

Marul, Beng., Tam. of^anseviera xeylanica . 143 
MarvU (rhfla. Hind, of Bauhinia ratemosa . 39 
Mai>hkalai, Srng. of Pbaaeolua Mungo (var. 

radiatus). 

Masina, Seng, of Lia^ usitatasimum . . Joi 

Mast Trek, Eng. orPolyalthia longifolia . «7 
Masur, Hind, of Ervum l«ns . . * . -74 

Matar, Hind, of Pisum arvcnic . . .139 

Malar, 

Mati-pal, Tam. of Ailanthua malabarira . . f* 

Mati-palu, Tel. of Ailanthus malabarica . . 8 

Mat-halai, Beng. of ArJfchn hypo(pra . . 19 

Mau, Burm. o' Anthoccphalus Cadaoiba . 1 13 
Maulsw, Hind, of Mimusops Elcngi . . ><7 

Mauri, Beng. of Forniciilum vnlgaro . . *1 

Mayda-lakn, Beng., Hind, of Tctranthcru 

* ..’S* 

Mehdi, Beng., Hind, of Ijiwsonia aJba . . 100 

Mrkanada, 5 ant. of Amarantua campi-stiia . la 
Melon, EHg. Cucumia Melo . . . . fto 

Mengkop, Burm. of Gardnia Mango^tana . 83 
Mtnlulu, Tel. of Tr*Kone«a Foonum-grcetum . 160 
Mcaapakaia, Tel. of Capdcum frutcsccns . 47 

Mrrainghi, Daih. of Oolichandront falcata . 69 

Mosta, Beng. of HibisCTB Sabdariffa . . 93 

Mesta-pat, Beng. of Hibiscus cannabinua . 91 


Mete^indur, Beng. of Plurabi oxidum (rubrum) 130 
Methi, Beng., Hind, of Trigonella Fcenum- 

..■®*’ 

Mexican Aroemone, Eng, of Argeroone 

•mexieana. 

Mexican Poppy, Eng. of Argen-'oe meri- 


MSagu, Tam. of Wper ni^^um . . .138 

Millet, Eng. of Panicum miliate ... lai 
Minium, Eng. of Plumbroaidum frubrum) • 130 
^l.ou>||iuke, Bvrm.gA Artocarpui, Lakoocha . 33 


Miriyalu, Tel. Of Piper nigrum . • .138 

Misur-purpur, Tojn. of Ervum Lens. . . 74 

Misur-pappiP, Tel. of Ervum Lena ... 74 
Mit, Dakk. of Salk . • . • • .143 

Mitha-pata, Hind, of MachBus odoratissima . 103 
Mithatitia,/ff«d. ofRconitumferox . . s 

Mod|ras, gum of Bombax ml^abaricum . . 33 

Mojfgu, fw. of Ery^rina indtea . . 74 

Burnt. f^PdooioSce, .... 9 

'^IbllMhaf. Tom. of Capsicum fruteacens . . 43 

.Mo«iAha,5KPm. ofSalixtetraspeima . .143 

* UoiMuAa, Bang, of Excsecaria aebiicia . 73 


rAON 

Moranga, Tam. ci Morlaga pterygospenna . lofl 
Moraag Ilaebi, Seng, of Amomum aromafimim 14 
llorad, Hind, of Ulmno WiJlitihiana . . i4l 

Morthothia. Hind, of sulphate of copper . 57 
Moth, Hind, of Phaseolua aeonftifoUus . is; 
Mududad, Tam. of Cbloioxylon Swietenis . ef. 
Mudrasankha, RpNg. of Flumbi oxidum . . lyr 
Muklci, ran. td Gardnia Morelia . . . 9 i 
Mukul, Beng., Hind, of Balsamodendrtm Mu- 

kul .. il 

Mukaratte-kirc, Tam. of Bcerhaavia diflusa . 3; 


Hula, Beng. of Baphanus sativus . . . 13I 

Mulompandu, Tel. of Cucumia Uclo . .6 

*Mulbkry, Eng. of Morus alba and nigra . Id 

Mulcthi, Hind, of Glycyrhisa glabra . . E 

Muli, /fiKif. of Raphanus^tivus . . .13 

Mul-ilava, Tam. of Bombax malabaricum . 3 

Multdni mitti, yellow nrhre ^ . . . ,11 

Muluk-kira^ Tam. of Amarantus spinoaiis . t 

Mulu-vcieri, Tam. of Cucumis sativua . . ( 


Muncha kunda, Tel. of Amorphophaflua campa- 
nulatus ... . • • ■ • .1 

MuilBiri-knttai, Tam. of Anarardium oeddentaie 1 
Mundla-buraga. Tel. of Bombax malabaricum. ; 
Mundla-tola-kura, Tel. of Amarantus apinosus 
Munduka-brummi, Tel. of Hydrocotylc osiatiea l . 


Mung(la-do-wamg, Burnt, of Brassica rapa . 36 
Mungphali, Htnd. of Araihis hpyogam . . 19 

Munj, Hind, of Saccharum Munja . . 140 

Mi'N] Grass, Eng. of .Saccharum Munja . 14a 

Munna-takali-pullum, Tam. of .Solanum nigrum 150 
Murga, Beng. of Agave americana ... 7 

Murgabi, Htnd. of Sanseviera xeylanica . . 143 

Murgali, Jiaik. of Sanseviera xeylamca . . 143 

Murkula, Hind, of Matsdenia Roylei . . 104 

Mimirphali, Hind, tf Hdicteros Isora . . 90 

Muruka, Tam. of Erythrina indica . . >74 

Murvamul, Beng. of Sanseviera leylanira . 143 


Mushkdana, Hitid. of^ibucus Abrimoichus . g< 
Mushti, Tel. of Strychnos Nui-v^mica . . 153 

Musk Mallow, Eng. of Hibiscua AbelmoecbuS gi 
Musk Rose, Eng. ot Rosa moschata . 
Mussabbr, Pers. of Aloe imhea. 

Mussabbr, Pers. of Aloe vulgaris . . 

Mussambram, Tel. of vulgaris . 
Mustard, Eng. of Braasica campestrH . 

Muslaru, Hind, of Artcmiaia vulgaris 
Mustaru, Datk. of Artemisia vulgaris 
Musuri, Beng. of Ervum Lens. 

Mutchi-kottay, Tam. of Dolicfaos Lablab 
Mutha, Seng., Hind, of Cyperus rotundnt . 84 
Muttava,/ffwffof .‘.idacordifdia . . .148 

Mu-yau, Burnt. 0, Koideum hexastichum or 

vulgare. 93 

Myoukgnau, Burm. of Duabanga sonnera- 

hoides.71 

Myrabotams, see Tcrminalia Chebula . . 157 

Mtebh, JIng. of Balsaipodendron Myrrha V- *3 

* * 
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Nabhay, Burm. ot Odina Wodicr . . >116 

Nasadali, 7 a«n. nf Opuntia DiUcnii . . .118 

N 4 <a Kesara, Tel. of Mcsua Fetroa . 106 

Naifar motha, Peng., Hind, ol Marisrus 

cypcrua.64 

Kasdona, Hind, ol Artemi.sia vutfraris . . 23 

Nif^brear, Peng., Hind, of Mcsua ierrca . 106 

Nai-hindit f‘ers. of Bainbu<ia arundinacca • 28 

Nai-urivi, TVm. of Arhyranthi'S aspcra . • 5 

Nal) iSrnyf-ot Nymphira lotua . . . .115 

Nala-liBa, Tel. ot Irhnocarpiis frutcwns . . 94^ 

NaUa-jSlakana, Tom. of Nij'clia bativa • • i>4 

Nalfarungat yt/. of Albizzia Ainara . . • 8 

NoUa-Tuma, yW. of Aca':ia arauica . . . 2 

Nalla-ummctta, Tel, of Datura labtuosa . . (>C 

Nalla uppi> Tel. of Ca^iparis svpiaria . . 98 

Nana, Dakh. of Lagrratroimia parviSom. . 100 

Nandi, Tel. of Cedrrla Toona . . . ■ 4*5 

Nangal, Tam. of Mesua ferrca . . .106 

Nan-nan, Burm. of Coriandrum sativum. . 58 

Nannifri, Doth., of Hemidcsmus indicus . . 90 

Nara-chcttu, yr/. of Tctranthria monopotala . 
Narangi,///nd. of Citrus aurantium . - 5 * 

Nari-kadam, Tel. of Cocos nucitora . . 55 

Narikcl, Peng, of Cocos nucifcra . ‘ 55 

Nafiyel, Hind, ot Corns nucifcra • • *55 

NarvUii, Tam. of Cordla Rothii . * *58 

Nar-yepi, ycf. of llardwickia binata. . . 89 

Naacdtt, Tel, of Eugenia Jambolana . . 74 

Naspati, Hind, ot Pyras communis . . .137 

Natapbal, Peng, of Ca:salpinia Bonducella . 38 
Nat-ki-asgand, Dakk. of Withania somniicra . if>4 
Natvadam, Tam. of Trrminalia Catappi . 156 
Nausadar, Hind, of Salammoniac . . > 141 

Nava-charum, Tam. of Salammoniac . ■ 141 

Nard, Tam. of Eugenia Jambolana . . 74 

Nay-kadughu, Tam. of Cieone viscosa . . 131 

Na-yuwai, Burm. of Flacourtia Cataphracta . 81 
Nebo, Peng, of Citrus acida . . . .51 

Nebu, Peng, of Citrus limonum . . -52 

Nclatangcdu, Tel. of Cassia sp. . . . 


NclU-tati-gaddalu, Tel. of Qumuligo orchioidcs 62 
Nola-vomu, Tel. of Andro'graphis paniculata . iC 
NcHa benda, Tam. of Hibiscus ficulnuus . . 92 

N^Uikai, yam. of Phyllanthus Emblica . . 73 

Nellu, yam. of Uryza sativa.. 

Ncpalam, Tel. of jatropha Curcas . . .96 

Ncpala-vittulu, Tel. of Croton I'iglium . . fio 

Nspat. Camuhor-wood, Sng. of Cinnamo- 

mum glanduUferum.50 

'NSPAL Sassapras, Sng. of Cinnamomum 


\;landulifcrum.40 

Nervatam, Tam. ol Croton Tiglium . . Co 

Ncttbi) Custard-applb, Sng. of Anona reti¬ 
culata .17 

NtOBgit&iiBDiFnf. of Cuizjtia oloitcra . . 8; 


PaoB 

Niqht SuAna, Sng. of Solanum n^rum c 150 
Nil, Peng., Hind, of Indigofera tinctoria . 93 
Nilam, yam. of Indigofera tinctoria . , .95 

Nitap-panaik-kizbangu, Tam, of Curculigo or- 
chioides ....... 62 

Nilathothia, Hind, of Sulphate of copper (blue 

colour).57 

Nilavirai, Tam, of Cassia sp. . . . ' . 4^ 

Nil-kolmi, Peng, ol Pharbitis Nil . . . 124 

Nili-mandii, Tel, pi Indigofera tinctoria . . 95 

Nilofar,/fimf. ol Nymphoea lotus . . .115 

Nilla-vembu, Tam. oi Andrugraphis paniculata 16 
Nim, HtnJ., Pen^. of Melia Azadiraefata . 105 
Nimak, Hind, of Salt . te. . . . 142 ' 

Niinba, Sat\f. ot Melia Atadirachta . .105 

Nim '1 PhB, £ni>. ui Melia Azadiraclita 1 . 105 

Nirgandi, Hind, of Vitex Negundo . . . 163 

Nirgubi Verii. Tel. of Astercantlia longilolia. . 23 
Nirmalli, Peng., Hwd. of Strychnos pota¬ 
torum . . . ... . . . 15a 

Nirmuli, Tam. ol Astorrantha longilolia . . 23 

Nirnorhi, 7 ’am. of Vitcx trifulia . . . 103 

Nirulli, Tel. ol Allium Copa . . . • . 9 

Nishedal, Peng, ai Salammoniac . . . 141 

Nisinda, £<«/7. of Vitcx triloba . . .103 

Nona, Peng, of Anona reticulata . . .1) 

Nuch, Punj. of juniperus communis . . 97 

Nugulxinda Tutti, yd. of Abutilon indicuni a 
NuiMbu, Eng. ol Myristica moschata . .in 
Nor, Physic, of Jatrophp Curcas . . y6 

Nuvvula, fel. of Sesamum indicum . , , 145 

Nux-vomica, Eng. of Strychnos Nux-vomica.'l5a 
NyoungbnnJi, Barm, ol Ficus religiosa . . 78 

Nyoungchin, Burm. of Ficus inlectoria . . 78 

o 

Oak, Eng. ol (jucrcus pachyphylla . . . 137 

Oats, Eng. of Avena sativa . . . .24 

UnALLAM Trek, Eng, of Cerbera Udullara . 47 
Ogal, Hind, of Fagopyrum csculentum . . 75 

Ukhro, Eng, of Hibiscus cscuicntus , . 91 

01, Peng, of Amorphop!w.IIus campanulatus « , 14 
Omamu, Tel. ol Carum c^pticum . • *44 

Oman, Tam. of Carum cupticuih . . .44 

Ong, Burnt, of Cocos nucifeilC . • • . 55 

Onion, Eng. of Allium Cepa . *. . .9 

Opu'M, Eng. oi Papaver somniferum . . 121 

0K.\NaE, Eng. of Citrus aurantium. . .52 

Oval-leaved Cassia, dfflV-of Cassia Tora . 45 

r 

.. P 

c • 4 

Pabuna, Hin. 1 , of Uhnus Wallichiana 
Pachak, Peng., Hind, of SaussureaVrappn 
Parbapat, Peng, ot Pugostemon Patchouli , 

Padam, Hind, oi Juniperus excelsa. . 1 , 97 ■ 

Padai^ Tel, of Stereospermum suaveolcns* . 15a 
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Padda^umpa-raah'^rakam, Teh of Alpioia Gal* 
Mgra 10 

Pad-daing-phu* Burrn^ of Datura fastuosa . 66 
Pader, Hind, of Stercospcrmum cheloaoick» . 154 
Padma^ Nelumbiuin fepcciubutn . •112 

Potlpttk, Burm, of Ptorocarpus indicus . . 135 

Padri, T^m. of Slcreusprfmum chuloAoidcs , 152 
Ht-ga-gyi, oC Alplnta ni\tan<). . .it 

Paghaia-maili Tam, of ^yctanthcs Arbor-tns- 
tis ... . .114 

Paharbali, of Nyrtanthos Arbor-tnstis . 114 

Pahari-rha, Hind^ of Myrsinc africana . .111 

^Paidi-tangcdu, 7 '^f. <^CasMa Sophora • . 45 

Pai-yen-kljyung, Bunin, of Cajanus indiou^ . 39 
Pakbluma, Tvh of Acacia\.atronum • . - 4 

Pakur, IhmL of k'icus iuit'ctotia , . 78 

Pala, 7 'aiw. of Wrightia timtoria . . . 1O3 

Palah>inaram» Ta-m, of Artocarpus infcgiifolia. 22 
Palandu, .VaJ<&. of AUiimi Ccpa . . . g 

Palangt Bat^, of Sptnac«ra olorocca. . . 151 

Palahb, Benf'. of Bute; frondosa ^ . - 3f> 

Pala^biigandt^ 7 cL ot flemidcHmus indicus • po 

Paluikm, of Oxalis tojnirulata . . aro 

!*ali-pan 1 o, T'cf. of Mimubops Kauki. , . 107 

Palita madar» Beng, of Erythrina indica . , 74 

Palkif//7o</. ot Spinacca oleiacea . . .151 

Palla, T<im, of Mirausops Kauki . , .107 

Pdlla 4 )inta,^</. ol Uxalis corniculata . • 120 

Pallas, DaUi, of BuUa fnmdosa . . * 3 ^ 

Palmyra '1 rijK, E>t^, i>J Borasmisnat>clliioitnis 34 
Palta, a 1 i tu hosnntlics dioica . . ifn) 

PaUftigti, of Ilibi<w*us caitnabinuo . . 

Pauia^of Juuipurus communib . . 07 

Pan,/*««/. ot T>pha cicphantina , . . lOi 

Pan, Burnt, of Crofalaria jimrca . . , fjo 

PAn, Bcng,y Hind, of Piper Ix-tcl . , *10 

Panam inaram, Tam, of Boiassub fUlKlIiformis 34 
Panas, Jhnd, of Artocarpus integnfulin • . 

r^nasa, i'awA. of Artocarpus inti gnf<»lia . . 22 

Panasa-kurra-podi, Tel. of Artocari'"** Jnlegri- 

' Jolia ..22 

Panchadara, Tr/. of Sugar , . . .153 

PaT%%, Burm, of 'rcrminnflk Chebula . . 157 

Pangra, flittd. ot IJfythriiia i dica . . .74 

Panicli t» Acacia; of Acat'i- leucophicca 4 
TTapa luspinosa . , . 159 

Paukil|ar, Z^oXA. of Alpinia Galanga . .10 

Pan-marirh, of Ainmannia baccifoj a . 13 

Paoyala, Ben a, ot Flarourtia Cataphracta . 81 

Pap.\w 1 tEh, En^. of Cai 1 l*a papaya . . 42 

Paper Mailbekry, £nf',oi UrouRsumtia pa- 


py^cra P , • . • . . • 

Pap 1 v 7 'a»k of Ventilago macH^aspataip.^ . 163 
PaMuya,of Canca papaya . . .42 

Tktmf^ Carica papaya . .42 

•^pri, idBid, of Buxub Rcmpcrvircns . 37 

^anisa%i^ram, Tam, of Butea frondosa . . 36 

Parauk, Burnt, ot Camphora ofiHcioaruni ^ . 4f> 


Paqv 

Paravata, Sans, of Cstnu decumuia . * 53 

Pare«h<-pippul, Beng, of Thrsposia populnea • 158 
Pankegodda, Tel, of Trapa bibpinosa . • 159 

Par-i-siya-washan, Hind, of Adiantum veous- 

turn.. 6 

Parbipu, Hind, of Tbesposia poputnea . . 158 

Pafbi vsLdam, Tam, Tel, of Prunus Amygdalus 133 
Parul, Beng, of Stercospermum suaveolens . 153 
Parupu benda, Tam. of lltbiscus 6culncus • 9a 

Parutli, Tam, ol <#ubsypium hcrbaccum . . 85 

Parwal,of Tnehosanthes dioica • . t6o 

Pasku, Til,oi Schlcichcra trijuga . • • 144 

4 *asupu« /. oi Curcuma lonca . . *63 

Pat,oi Coi chorus olitorius . • - 57 

Patal, Beng. of 'I rtchosanthes duiica . . 160 

Patali, Sans, of Stereo&punffum suaveoIunR * 153 
P.itang, Hind of Corsalpinia Sapi>an . • 38 

Piitanga, Sans, of Ca^salpinia^^ppan . « 3S 

Patchalai, of Dolbcigia paniciiiata . . 65 

PiiraouLi, Ehg. ot Pogostemon Patchouli • 131 
Patlmni la^dh, Htnd. of Symplocos Sumuntta . 153 
rati,^c;/^'. 01 Maranta di(%»toma ♦ . . 104 

Patf, Hind, of Artemisia vulcarib . . ,33 

Pali-katain, Zam., 7 V/. ot Alum • • .11 

Pati-iicinbii, Beng, ol Citi ub limonum . • 51 

Patta, Sans of Silk.148 

Patta/Ti, Tam, of Pisum sativum . . . 139 

Pattu, 7 ow, of Silk ...... 148 

Pauk, of ilischvnoincnc a*5peta . . 6 

Paukpan, yt/zr/j; of S< sbonui tzrandifiora. • 146 

Paulat, Burm, oi Eletarta C'aitlatnottium • . 73 

l*a\a, Tntn. ot hchltuhera trifuga . . . 144 

Payramatai, Beng, ol Pisum arv< n-a* . . 179 

]^KA( u, A';/g. of Piuniis {Hi'-ua . . « . 134 

Pr.A-M’i, of Aiacliis h>poga*j . • 19 

Peara./fezre ot Psidium Gua\a . , . 134 

PI'ArTubI', of Pyrus cemmiunw . • *J 7 

Pedu-pt-pedda, ot Ailanthus cvti Isa , 7 

P< dda>ar«, 7 /rw. ot Bdlihinia purpurea . . 29 

Pedda-boku, 7 *cZ of Cotdia M>xa . . *58 

Pcdda-kai, Ttl. of Cucutni*> Mclo—Momordita Oi 
IVdUa-iila-kai ra, Tc/. ol Pu'nicuhim vulgaru . 8* 
Pedda*p.itsi ru, 7 am. of Albi/ria priNX'ra - •» ® 

Pci-khycn, Hurm, Koxbuighti • 48 

IVmgiiai, ifMr///. of Artocarpus intugriiolia . 33 

Pcneknli, Tam, of Mucuna pruriens « . ira 

Puolay-kathUj Burm. of ICrythrina indica • ^ 
Pennai, Tam, oi Ddlenia pentugyna . . ^7 

Pknnywori, AbiAiic, Bng, of llydrucotylc 

asiatica • . *..94 

l\ npe, Beng, of Carica papaya . . * 43 

Pepcie, Tam, ot*b‘ii.u8 inlcrtoria . . *78 

PhppEK«wc>Br, Eng. of Zanthoxylum alatum . 166' 
Petambu, T'am. of Calamus Kotang. . • 39 

P( ramtiti-pu, Tam. of Pavonia odorata • • 133 

Perarattai, Tam. of Atpioia Galanga . .10 

Perennhal Iniiian Hemp, Eng. of Abroma 
augufita. . . V • . I 

Periya^takarai, 7 *om« of Cassiad^ophe^a « . 45 
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‘Pn'ii>fnM«*T'<M».e(Aluthiaimalabarica . 8 

.IWnmWt 7 *(i«».o{ PnMO{us«pici£en . • 133 

Ptrttti(«7ani, Tam. of Ferula Narthex . • 76 

I Vy ua »tu^ Tam. of Abutilon indicum . . a 

Plert-pi, Tam. of Alianthua excelsa ... 7 

Petha, Hind, of Benincaaa ceritera . . .30 

Petbakalabantha, Ttl. of Agave vivipara. . 7 

Pethra, Punj. at Juniperns communa . . 97 

Petwoon, Bttrm. of Berrya Ammonilla . . 30 

Peya>veri, Tam. of Caisia occidentalis . . 45 

Pey-fcomati, Tam. of CitruUus Cotocynthis . 51 

^lalsa, Beng., Hind, of Grewta asiafica . 8<S 
Phapra, Hind, of Fagopyrum esculcntum . 75' 
Phataa, Hind, of Grewta tflisfolia . . *87 

Phatkiri, /Tiruf. rtf Alum . . .it 

Pbeni-manaa, Peng, of Opuntia Oillenii . .118 

Phul-aatti, Daik. of Woo^urdta floribunda . 164 
Pholwa, Hind, of Basaia butyracea. . . 37 


Phut, Hind, of Cucumia Melo—MomorcHca . 61 
Pbuti, Beng. of Cucuma Mclo—Momordka . 61 
Physic Nut, Eng. of Jt.tropha Curcoa . . 98 

PioBOM Pea, Eng. of Cajanua indicus . .' 39 

PQcunkid, Tam. of Luffa acutangula . . loa 

PiU-dbutura, Baik. of Argemonc mexicana . 20 
Piladugukailu, TeJ. ol Mucuna pruricna . . 109 

Pioa silk, see Ananaasa sativa ... .15 

{^ndalu. Hind, ol Ctdocasia himalensis . . 57 

PlNE-AFPLB, Eng. of Ananaasa sativa . . 15 

Pineymaram, Tam. of Vateria indica . 163 

PiifBY Varnish or Indian Copal Tkeb, 

Eng. of Vateria indica . ifia 

Pinlay-thitkouk, Barm, of Gyrocarpus Jarquini 88 
K-ayeung, Barm, of Ficus ^ngalenitis . . 77 

PiPAL Trxb, Eng. of Ficus religiosa . . 78 

Plpal, Hind, of Ficus religiosa. . . .78 

Ptplamul, Hind, of Chavica Roxburghii . . 48 

Pipli, Hep. of Bncldaodia populnea . . . 38 

Pipul, Beng. ol Chavica Roxburghii . . 48 

Piaia, Beng., Hind, id Pistacia vera. . . 139 


Pistachio Nut, Eng. of Pistacia vera . . 139 

Rta thread, see Agave americana ... 7 

Pitpara,M'»<j. Fiunatiaparviflora . . 83 

Pioxi/yellow ochre.115 

P^j, Beng. of Allium Gcjjif ... 9 

Piyal, Beng. ol Buchanania latifolia , . 36 

pivala, Sam. of Buchanania latifolia . . 36 


P^Asal, Peng., /ftxd.of Terminaliatomentosa 157 
Piflax, Wnd. of Allium Ccpa . . . . g 

Plantain, Png. of Musa paradtsiaca . .110 

Plum, Eng. of Prunus communis . . . 134 

Plu MBAOO, Png. of Plumbago zeyianica . 130 
PodalaMnanu, Tet. of Acacia Catechu . 3 

Podina. Hind., Seng, of Mentha sativa . , 106 

PegBda, Tei. of Mimusops Blengi . . .107 

Pogaku, Tei. of Niootiaiiarnstica and Tabacura 113 

Poghsdamnllay, Tel. id Nyctanthes A^bor- 

MsBs.. 

POkB^akkB, Tel. of Areca Catechu , . ig 


Pa*V 

POMSOBANATX, Png. of PunkB Graaatuas ‘ . 1318 
Ponan-kottai, 7 *ass. of S^iadus detecgens and 


trifoliatus.144 

Ponga, ram. of Pongamia glabra . . .131 

Poppy, Png. of Papaver somniferum . . lai 

Puris, Tam. of Thespesia populnea . . . 858 

Portia or Tulip Tree, Png. of ThespCaiB ^ 

populnea.15S 

Post, Peng., ^fnd. of Papaver somniferum . i3i 
Potari, Ben. ol Abutilon indicum . . . s 

Potari, Beng. of Acalypha indica ... 4 

Potato, Eng. of Sr^num tuberosum . . 150 

Potrum, Tel. ol Dalbcrgia pan'julata ‘ . .65 

Pouk pin. Barm, ol Butra frundosa . . 36 

Prabanatha^ Sans, ol Cassia Tora . > .45 

Pratti, Tel, at Gossypium hcrbaceum . . 85 

Prbnet, Indian, Png. of Vitox trifulia . . 1(13 

Prickly Amaranth, Png. of Amarantus 

spinosus.. 

Prickly-fruited Peualium, Png. of Peda- 

lium Murcx.. 

Prickly Pear, Png. of Opuntia Dillenii . 118 


PitiCKLY PISONIA, Png. of Pisonia at uleata . 128 


Prince’s FbArHEK, Png. of Amarantus fru- 

mcntacsus.. 

Pudding Pipe Trse, Eng. of Cassia Fistula . 45 
Pugai-ilAi, Tam, id Nicotianarustica and laba- 

cuiD.. 

Puia, Hind, of Bcehmuria nivca . . .33 

Pujathus-cbaii vuUc kelangu,‘Tam. ol Uios- 

corca purpurea..67 

Puli, Tam, ol Tamarindus indica . . . 154 

Pumpkin, or White Gourd, Png. ol Cucur- 

bita Pepo. 

Pumpkin, or Botfle Gourd, Png. of Lage- 

naria vulgaris.. 

PUMUALO, Eng. of Citrus decumana . . 53 

Punag-cbampa, Beng. of Alpinia nutans . .11 

Punctured Paspaluh, Eng, ol Paspalum 

scrobiculatum.133 

Puppuli, Sans, ol Chavica Roxburghii . . 4S 

Pur, Tel, of £riodendroi),an{ractuosum . 73 

Purging Croton, Png. of Croton Tiglium . *60 
PuRPLS FlbA'Banb, Png. of V.,rnonia anthel* 
mintica .... . . ^ . 163 

Pushini kaia, Tam, ol Cucurbita m-xima . 61 
Puta^tammi, 7am. of Careya arborea . .4a 

Putiki, Tel. of Grcwia asiatica .... 86 
Pymma, Barm, ol Lag^gst'oemia Flos Regiiue 100 
Pyoung, Barm, id Sorghum vulgare . . 151 


Q 

Quincs» of Cydoaia vulgaru . 

. 

R 

Rab, Beng., Hind, of Sugar , 
Radibb, Png. of Rapbanus sativas . 
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of Eteusme coracana . 
Mind, of Brasflirft juncca . 

Rai, Mind, of Brasaica nfgra 
Rau, Tel. of Ftcus rcligi(»a 
Rai, Tam. of DiUesia prntairyna . 
Rai-jaman, of Eugenia opcrculata. 

R&salla, Hind, of Finns cx<vlsa 
En^. of VHis vinifera 


Page 
. 73 

• 35 

• 35 
. 78 

• 67 

. 75 

. 137 
>^4 

Raish, Hind, of Vigna Catian<j . . . 16-5 

Raissalla. Hind, of Ctfprcc^sus torulosa . 62 

Rakas, Hind, of Agave americanX ... 7 

Rakashi>matta 1 u, Td. of Agave ainericana . 7 

Rakta*s:han(^n, Batg. of Pterocarpus sanfaU* 

nus , • ^. 

Rakta-^irnia-aJu, Diosc orca ^urpmoa 67 

Hakta-kaprban, Bcng. of Uauhiiiia purpnrta . 3'} 
Raktapitta, Beng. of Vcntilag<' maderos* 
patana ..... 163 

Rambii, Dakh. ol Zirvphns lugosn . 

Ram chettu, Td. ot 4 nona reticulata 17 

RAMfF, Eng. of BcclinTena nivea 33 

Kamjap yellov orh^e . . • . 115 

Ramfihal,/Dr/M. of Anona rctii ulata 17 

Ramraj, yellow ochre . . . , •11*5 

Ramsita tnaram. Tam of Anona icticula^a 17 

• Ram til, Bi*ng.^ Hind, of GuizotU oleifera 87 
Randuni, Bent*, ol Carum Roxbui^hianum . 18 

Ra^ Hind, of Abies Smithiana . . . i 

Rasakarptr, Brag, o! H^drarg, chlondiun-cum- 

bklilonda ..<^4 

Rasaut, Beng.^ Hfiid. of Uerboiis anstutu and 
43 etbt'ns byemm .... 30 

Rasun, Bcng. o! Allium sativum . . 0 

Ratalu, Hind, ot Dioscotca saliva . . .08 

Ratanjut, 77 t'/*jf.,//iW. of Onosma echiotdcs. 117 j 
Rattan Canp, Eng. ol Calamus Kotang . 39 
Rawadan, 7 W. of Dillenia p«*!it.igyna . 67 

Red Cotton Tksr, Eng, ol Bombux mala- 
baricum 33 

Red Lead, Eng. of Plumbi oxidun. frubrunij . i)o 
Red Feiter, Eng. ol Capsicum f tesrens , 43 
i^KD Sandal»wuoi>, Eng, of Fteiucaipus san- 
t^inus . . * •?' ■ ■ 

*R%D Sorkel, Eng. ot lTn>iscus Sabdanffa . 93 
Red SuLPHURE%oF MtRs.t;KV, Eng. ot Cm- 

. naUr . . ,.50 

Kegtipandu, Je/. of Xiryphii. Jujuba . 1O7 

Rpla-kayalu, Trl. of Cassia FistuU . . -45 
Rellu-gaddi, Tel. of Saccliaruni spontanetim . 141 
Reri, Beng, of l$iri&t^ communis . • >39 

Resham, ,//(«{/. of Silk . 14S 

Reuchini, Benj'. of Rheum Kmodi, Moorcrollia- 

ym, S&. . . . • . . . i-jg 

H^and^hini, Hind, of GaiVma M^llf . 83 

GRA.sa, of Bcuhmena mvea , 33 

^HOEAfTa, fn/i. of Kheum oilludl, Moorcroffia* 
ndh, Sx. 138 

Riahf nivea • ja 


PMB 

Ricb, Bng. of Oryu aativa . . , <19 

Rimcwokm Sreur. Bng. of Caa^ alata . 44 
Ritha,/ft'itif. crfAcadaconcinna ... 4 

Kitba, Seng. Hind, of Sap ndus deter(i;eRS . 144 
Rohan, Ai'trd. otSoymida febrifuKE . . .131 

Kohina, Seng, of Soymida tebrifuga . ^ 131 

Roor, Turpeth, Eng. of Iponxea turpethum 95 
eRosp-APPLE, Bug. of Eugenia Jambos . , fg 

Rosfli.e, Eng. of Hibiscus SabdarifFa . . 94 

Rouoh Chaff Tkeb, Eng. of Achyranthes 

a*>P<-‘ra ., . .4 

Roi'ND-potiDFD Cassia, Eng. ol Cassia occi¬ 
dental's .43 

[* Rubus-sus, Hind, of Glycyrhi/a glabra . . S4 

Rui, Hind, ot (iossypiiim hcrbacciim . . 815 

Kumi-mastaki, Hind, of Ijjstacia Icatiscus . laS 

Rusa glias. Hind, of Androfiugon calamtia 
arumatuus ... . . . 16 


Saba.of Ory/asjfiva , . . IIQ 

Sadn dhutiiia, Bcng. of llatura Stramouiuro 

(alba). 06 

Sadd-ipa, Tcl. of Pured.miim gravcolcns . . JjtS 

•Sated Ol tail Kadsambal, Hind, oi Canavalia 

ciisilonnis.41 

Saleda, y?e«A’-of I’lo'nbi‘arl’onas . . .130 

Sai tuiWLK, Aiig. ol Caitliamustinctorius . 43 
•Sag, of'leclona gr.andis . . . 153 

Ssr.o Palm,/ f«A’'ol S.tgii". bevis . . , 141 

•Sairun, Hcnit., Hind, o) fectuna grandis . 135 

Saihan, / el. ot Moi mga pti rA-gospunna . . lud 
Sair, Ihikh. ol itonibax maJabaiicum . . 33 

•Sajna, Beiii>, Hind, ol Motinga pterygos* 

perma.loS 

.Sakiia, fUnd. ol Shorca robu.ta . . . 147 

Sal, Bcng, 01 Shoiea robtisla .... 147 
Sal 'J'KLh, Eng. o( Shun a nibusta . . . 147 

Salep-misn, Vein, ot Urdus maxcula, Eulophia 

A era, S'c.119 

•Saliiiali, Sam. of Hombax malabarirnm . . 33 

Salpiini, Bi ng. of flrsmodium gangcticum . 142 

Solsat, Ualh. of (. Igym um llasilicum , i>6 

Sambhalii, Hind, o^lllHs trilolu . 163 

Samini, Hind, ol .Stereosiiemimn suaveolens . 15a 
Sampanghi oil, see Michelia Champaca . 

Sampson, Dakh. of Anstolorhia indlfa^. dr»i 

Samudraiiala, Tcl. of Argyniia spiriuin . . ao 
Samudrapalaka, ,1^/4., ol Argyreia Apeciosa . ao 
•Samudra-pallain, Tam. of iiat ringtonia race- 

mnsa . •.g7« 

Samudraphal, Bing, of Oatriniftygia racemota^ u 
Samudraphen, Cuttlefish bone .... 145 
San, Beng., Hind, of Crotalaria juncca . .* 0 u 

San, Hind, of Hibiscus cannabinus . , .91 
Sanatcfi, Burnt, of Garcinia Morelia . , 83 
Sandal, Hind, of Santjdum album . , 143 
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SAM>AlA«rooi>, Sng. of Sanfalum album . 143 
Saodaa, Hini. of Ougtnneia dalbergioide* . tao 
Sam'Mulatman, Ptrs. of As'atea ... 7 

SaOgtEa, Hind, of Citrus auniltium . . 53 

Saaktflu, 

^EnnalavaDfs-putta, Tel. of Cinnamomum 

aeylaaicura.So^ 

Saotaktt, Bnrm. of Santalum album . 143 

SaowE, Hind, of Oplisraenua frumentaceus . i iB 
Sapistan, Per. of Cordia Myxa . .58 

SappaK'WOOD, Eng. of Cshalpmia Sappan . 38 
Sar. Beng. of Saccharum Sara . ■ 14 > 

Sara, Hind, of Cuprcssus sempervirrna . . Ca, 

Sans, Hind, of Cuprcssus sempervirens . . 62 

Sari-basondi, Dakh. of Cassia Sophcra . . 45 

Saripha, Hind, of Anoii& squamosa. .18 

Saris, Daih. of Albizzia oduratissima 8 

Saipat, Hind, of Sacooarum Sara . . .141 

SasB, of Cucumis aativus . . Ci 

Sasafras, Beng. of Cinnamomum glandulilcrtim 4 o 
Satamuli, Sans.. Seng, of Asparagus racemo- 

BUS ■ '.23 

Satawar, Hind, of Alstonia schularis .11 

Satawar, Hind, of A.sparagus racemosiis . . 23 
Sati, Sans., Beng. of Curcuma Zcdoaiia . 03 

SatiN'WOOD, Eng. of CMuroxylon Swietenia . 48 

Sawmay, Tam. of Panicum miliare . '. 121 

Screw Plant, Eng. of Helicteres Isora. . go 

Senaga, Tel. of Cicer arictinum . . -49 

Sendi, Dakh. of Phoenix sylvestris . . . 120 

Sendurgam, 7 'am. of Carthamustinttoriu.s . 43 

Senna, jffag. of Cassia species .46 

SephilikA, Satis, of Nyctanthes Arbor-tristis . 114 
Serva, Tgl. of Casuarinu equisctifolia . . 46 

Setbarua, Hind, of Daphne papyrarea . . O5 


Seunti, Seng., Hind, of Rosa alba (wr. glan- 


dulifera).I39 

Sev, Hind, of Pyrus Malus . . . .137 

Shrditut, Hind, ot Morus alba and nigra. . 108 

.Shaing, Tam. of Semccrapus Anacardium . 145 

Shaka, Tam. of Acaria concinna ... 4 

Shakarkand, Hind, of Batatas edulis . . 28 

Shakqfkand or Kanga Alu, Beng. of Batatas 
edulis 1*'"^' • • *8 

Shakha-tungu-veru, Tel. of Cyperus rotundas . 04 
ShakhuU,/Vn.ol Cajanus indicus . . .36 

SVJ^kar, Ben<., Hind, of Sugar . 153 

Shif.Kfkns., j.’am. of Sugar .... 153 
ShUgafn, Beng., Hind, of Brassica rapa. . 36 

Shale, Dakh. of Sorghum satchhratum . . 150 

Sbaluk, Beng. of Nympham lotus ^ . .115 

^Shanta, Beng. of f^plismenus Irumentarcus . 118 
hdiamakh, of Panirum miliaceum . . 121 

Sfaiimi, Seng, of Ptoaopis spicigera . .132 

8ham«iidirap-pach-chai, Tom. of Argyreia 

s p wa o sa.20 

8IiWida>ML>kattai, raw, of Santaium album . 143 
S|Mjppfb«p-pty>r(nn. of Hibiscua rosa-sin«ss» pa 


Paob 

Sharab^i-kikar, Dakh, of Aada leucopbkaa . 4 


Sharbati nebu. Hind, of Citrus limetta . S 3 

Sbawep*ha>yung, Burm. of Cocurbita maxima 61 
Shayrait, ram. of Ophelia Chirayta. . .117 

Shorn, 7 'am. of Soymida febrifuga . . .151 

Shemai^utti, Tam. of Althaea rosea . . ■ 

Shema-kaiengu, Tam. of Colocasia antiquo- 

rpm. sf 

Shemi, Dakh. of Prosopis spjcigera . . . 133 

Shem-maram, Tefpi. of Amoora Rohituka . 14 

Shenkurungi, Tmne-e. of Gluta travancorica . 84 
Shenshanda-num, Tam. of Ptcrorarpus santali- 
nus . . . . . . . .135 

Shcri-manu, Tel. of Anogcissjt^Wifolia . • >7 

Shcruku, Te'.oK Sarchariim oitirinarum . .140 

Shidl-kanta, Beng. of Argemone mcxicana 20 

Shimai agati, Tam. of Cassia alata . . .44 

Shimai*Sapu, Tel. of Carum Carui . . >43 

Shimai-Shombu, Tam. of Carum Carui . 43 

Shit bu, Tam. of Michelia.Champaca . . 107 

Shindiiga, Tel. of Albizria ordoratissima . , 8 

Shisham. Hind", of Dalbcrgi.1 latifolia . . 63 

S>v>E-FLowaK, Eng. of Hibiscus rosa-Mnensis ga 
Shoudung, i 9 iirtn. ot Strrculia omata . . 151 

Shouk-tung, .Surm. of Citrus decumana . . 52 

Shukku, Tam. of Zingiber ofhnnalu . . 167 

Shutarkhor, Pers. of Alhagi maurorum , . 9 

Shwet-siraul, Beng. of Kriodendron anfractiiui 

sum.73 

Sibr, Peri.^of Aloe vulgaris n . . .10 

Sida, Beng. ot I.agerstia:mia parviflora . . unt 

Sik( -kai, Dakh. of Acacia c oncinna . . * 4 

Sima avisi, Tel. of Cassia alata . . .44 

Simai-kathalai, Tam. ol Fourcroya giganlea . 82 
Simal, Hind, of Uombax malabaricum . . 33 

Simboli oil, see Murraya Kcrmgii . . .110 

Simi, Hind, of Duhehos Lablab . . . hg 

Simul, Beng. ol Uombax malabaricum . . 33 

Sinban-karawa, Burm. of Cubeba oflicinalis . Oo 
Sindur, Beng. of Cinnabar . . . .50 

•Singarf, Hind, of Cinnabar . . . - So 

Singhera, Hind, of Trapa hispinosa . . . 159 

Sir, Pers. of Allium sativum . . . . ‘ 5 

Siragam, 7 'am, of Cuminu.n Cyipinura . . 62 


Siras, Hind, of Albizzia Lebbek ... 8 

Sirgiija, Beng., Hind, of Guizotia <))eiiera . 87 
Siris, Beng. ol Albizzia Lebbek ... 8 

Sirki, Hind, ot Saccharum Munja , . . 140 

Sirru-kirai, 7 'am. of Amara^tus c^mpestris . 12 

Sirru'kura, Tel. of Amarattus campestris la 

Sirsa, Hind, of Albizzia caloral.6Sima . . 8 

Sissou Tree, Eng. of Oaibergia Sissoo . . 65 

Sisu, y/iti i.m Dalbcrgia Sissoo . O5 

Sitalchini, Hihd. of Kankla . . , .^98 

Silaphalam, Tam., Tel. of Anona sqdamoaa . ' 

Sitashra, Sans, of Pucedanum graveoleas ' . 136^ 
Sittamuti, Tam. of Pavbgig_z/’j-l".«5um , . 134 

Sioli. Bottg. of Nvetanthes Arbur-tnei.is . .114 
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Snrsppti kiahuruk-lcav Tam of HilMScuf Sab- 
danffa . * • . . » 93 

Si>a tnudi, of Aneilcma teborosa 17 

Siyah mudi, Ben^ > Hind of Curcuhf^ or* 
chioidef . tiZ 

Sm|dika, of BocthaaMa diffusa « 

Smsii ^pnnh, l>ng of Nig^tlla Sitiva 114 

SHkai l |ack, Eng of Arlocarp6s I ikoocha 2Z 
Smaii Pursi AIN, of PfOtuldia okraaa 133 

SNAKr-<.OURD, COMMON, Wl'* r 4 TflchoSAU- 
thc» anguioa i<x> 

Snakf-wooo, of Str>Lhnos Nux-vomica 15 

SoAiNin TMt, of ^dpmdus dtUi 

gfcns and tnfoliatus^ ^ i4t 

SoDci: FiBf)i AS, ui Horax • 3S 

Bohapfa, of Honx 35 

Sohikiu Tata ot koiniculiini vu)i,arc 
SoW Bmi of schymiimm asptia 6 

Sol \ ol il?«. liv n )nu m isptia t 

Soinraj //•>/*' oi Ntmoaia iifh Inuntna 13 

Sonimul hi, // ng Jit i f ( %*• i yicus 4O 
hona B tg of l^hastilus Mun o I 

{lat luo us) XJ5 

Somhali Ilmd x r >t ndifolii r j 

Sondal, lung of ( is 11 I ti lx 
fniif, ill td ot I ami uluin vu! iii H 

Sont,///«rf of /in^rihc r f flu II d< i* / 

Sonfi*^// /in„ibe I oflumiU U / 

Soi:i Ling Hinl ol ^illptfic iM 

Soldi aya,of 1 i|fcnan 1 v iljriris , no 
SoK< H(» I nt, of Soit,hum s itthdi itum 150 

Sorm-kai Tam of mm vul iii loo 

So\Xti f>al/i of Purtclinum ^idXtoU 1 >0 

Soya Hind of Puti danum ^laxcoltn** 13^^ 

iioy iiCAUf Eng of Gljcmi Soji 
SUKro Mil> t, A;/a of PcnudKfu spitita 1 
Si ihLN \RD, ste Nai loslar h>s Jatiman 1 ii" 

SjoofcL Slfds, i:of PUnta^ro ispjth li 13) 
SlkrsDiNG Hoc-XXI LD, Ing oi Barhtivd 
diffusa 

feoiii^i-siAiKip NvcrANiiiis,rHi N^c 
latifflrs Aibor tnstis . 114 

StMJ*ftl Oov KD, Lag of C*ffc*urbita iDaxim i ( 1 
Siiphdl, ions of^ljli Mdfmck 0 

^TAFi Tru . Fnc ^x-Ustius pan fuldtd 4/ 

Slftikupfla, Jam^oi Acrdani m grave oK ns 131 

Sthalpadnia, of Hibiscus mutahilis 0 ^ 

STtL\V^Bi^KytJtng of Fragana vtsca hz 

SrRXCHNiNh Trle^ of Strychoos Nux- 
vomica IS2 

SuFACBiATP Verdigiw 163 

Sufed-musli, ifJihd of Asparag^is sarmentnsus <3 

SufodAns, ^md of Albir/ia pyxi ra ^ 40 8 

hij^mcAt»r, Sne of Saccharum offiii4Srum 140 

Si^^a, Ntnd m Borax . 35 

Ti/ oi Sesbanid sng>utica 146 

&il^ha, of Bnay^mu^pdvcokni. i3<> 

Sulphate t)r flfm? JSngm Fern sulphas 76 


I 


I 

I 


Paci*- 


Sulphur-flowered Caseia, Eng of Caioa 
glauca . . 45 

Sum, dliMfN of Machdus odoratHsima 103 

Sumach, Canalpmiacoiiaiia ^ 

Sumi, of Snjmida fcbtihiga *151 

Sunanda, San^* of Armtolochia mdica 41 

Sunt, Beng of /inej^c o ffic m atc . iffb 

Supari, Bf ng , Hind of ATfca C aUchu . ip 

Surdjmukhi, ng , Htnd of Uchanthus 

tubcrosi%^^^"*^^^ 0 90 

Sunnjan, if/«c of H^madarfylus 90 

Suvatnik Sans of Cassia 1 istula 45 

4 >wlf i C MAMi s, Lng or*Andio(K>goo cala¬ 
mus ai omatu us 16 

SWLi 1 1 1 so, t iii^ of Acogus C diinus 5 

Swu 1 I iMt oi ( itiuf limctta . 5- 

SWRm PoiAiii fit, of n it^fds c dulls a8 

SvFii Potato 01 Pondi mikkx, &ng of 
Dus on a puipun 1 C7 

Sai i I s( bNii D OlpAM if 1, 7 « ' of Ncnum 
oiliniiii • * 113 

Swt t 4 jcn Ic, h oi Sida rhi inhifi hi 148 

SwoKn UbAN, 7 ot ( indvill 11 nsilutmn 41 
V^iuihurd ebeddi Jam tf (Hdtnlindia 
iinitHlUti 8> 

Sy xniajota,of Ithnoedipii'* fiutesit n 94 


Tibashii s£t Pimhiisi x unlnxci i 2 (> 

1 x^ada 7/1 of Sir u rsjK inuiiii chclonowk 15a 

la insha (lutfu, yc/ offa ic 1 ri • 4^ 

li}. Hind of ( mnainomui lanali 30 

I ijbxdshahi // nd ofAstia^xl shiiiosus * 23 

I xk I min> Ju ffl of 1 ub b 1 < Ih mails f>o 

7 dl B nr of Hoia 1 f!ab« Ilifi nnis 34 

laft Sms oi Ibu iss IS Habcilik irnts 34 

Idlt pitio. Ling oi lUrruitii ( ifaphracta 81 
iMlispitiJt///mf of riaeourtia C 1^ iphracta 8t 
laimakhina, B^ng ^ Hind of A tenantha 
Imgiiohi 3 

lai-niant 7 fi of liiriduim indicutn i<!8 

lamak Bi/i, oi Nuoti niriistica an I laba-'W 
cum ^*"***^^*E^ * 

FAmaku, Htiui oi Nicotiani limira and lalia- 
cum • 

Tamara, Itl of Nclnmbmm spr r«wun 
laniaray, lam of NUumbium specmsuni 
1 avakjno, Ang of j imarindus mdica 
iamartamaiam lam oi Avcrrluxa( arambofa 
TamKlaiu, Til ofaElcu <nc coraraud 73 

famma. Til of Can tvali > enHiifftllhi^ 41 

T anaku, Tam, of Cochlospcrmum Gobsypiura 
Tandra-kaya, 7 c/ ol Ttrminalia btlerica 
langedu, 7c/. of Castvta auiirulata . * 44 

Tannfr’s CsssiA, of Cama aunrulata 44 
Tanmr-vtt&n-kfx, Tam d^Aappiagub^sannA^- 
tosiis R3 
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Tipoalcben, Bwnt of DaJbeirA paotculata 65 
t&untvalli, T<f of Rubu I ordifulia 140 

Var, JSfwnf of H( rasVus flabLllilormis . 34 

74M>u^a, HiHfi of Citi ultus vutj;ari<^ 31 

Twrota, ZJaJ-A of Cassia Tora . . 45 

Taro>>/fi'uf of Luffa at uUntroU 102 

7arwat, Hind of C Kswanritlilata 44 

lain, i’ao/ of Rhus suiuHan a n) 

1 aurik-kay, Tam of 1 < rminal ' ’ fu 1 156 

Tau-ti-din, Burm of Mall f»'s Hhilippint-nsis 1113 
1 ea. Ene of Camclli i tl ciU t a 155 

Ysak Ikil, A/ir of-r^itona ftrindis i^5 

letilapal 7 il of Wriirhtn tinitona ift5 

Tem n’gfyet, Buim ol C xsalpima Sappan 3(1 

lejbal, Hitid ol /anlhosjluni alatiim 166 

1 ejfilft, leaves of ( inn imon um Tamal t #5” 

Itkku> 7i>m of Tt^dona (>ranilis >53 

Teku, Tef <f 11 rton i prandis 155 

TajlNca PoiAio Eng ol Amrrphophallus 
carapanulatus ' 14 

Tel kodudu, 7am of'f'nritit im indit urn , 15S 

T< Ua-damaru, 7 rf of Vatniia mdiia 102 

Tella-gadda lei of Album sativum 9 

lella-(,a)>a, 7t/ of Psidium Ouav i 134 

lella-^mia-cheltu, ?■</ of Alhaei miurorum o 

Telia kaluva Tam ol Nymph ta lotus . ' 115 

Telia moduli, 7e/ of Hub a frondosa st 

Tellatumma./'rf of Atatia leiunphlti.a 4 

Tella-vavili-akii Til of \ ilea Nci,undo ir3 

1 enaku, Tel of Gy rt carpus J tequini Sb 

I endu. Hind of Uiospyopros t nibryoptens and 
Diospy roe melanoxylon fiS 

Tenrta, Toot of Cotos nmifcia 5s 

*l«nncy, tarn, ol Sitiiia italic a 141 

Teora, Rtwi!' of Letliyrus sitivus 100 

Tesu, flower of Hutia trundosa 36 

lettan-kotlai, 7ow of Strvt linos potatorum 152 
1 etui, Btng ol 1 amarindfis indica 1 s4 

feun, Sr»A of Ipomoea turpethum 95 

Thabyai-piu, i5«rm of hugenia Jambrlana 74 

Tba-bwat-nh i-wai, TIhcot of 1 uffaat iitan^iila 102 
'(Vakuppo, ^nrm of Stercospermum eheli not- 
des --va ■’ 152 

Tbatnbatin, Taid" of Cani\ dia ensiformis 41 

, lhana, T^t/^ Gitwia tilielolia *17 

Vhanat f* irm of Cordia Myaa . 58 

Burm of Citiusaeida, bet^amia, 

Tl>iui-ba>]ra, ^xriK of €*111 us aurantium 51 

Tluni>wea, Akjot of Crocus sa^ivus . fio 

ThaoU'Wyi). of Curenma Adoaiia f>3 

Tlnin'baii4ibuft-b0un(i, Burm of Hibiseus 
' SA'bdan’te gi 

Tbembau-fia'anakah, Burm of Melia Azadi- 
'Webt* .... . 105 

iH' Surm* of %u%u du::kotom|l '' 104 

of flkbiscub tibiic«tts 99 


Tbnimj Surma of Bixa Or«Daa& p 3* 

fhikado, of Cedrela loooa • * . 46' 

Thikra> see Phaseolus Muo^o, var recliatus 125 
Thimbaw thi, ot Caiira papayft 42 

ThWijaii, Burm of Hopca odorata * 93 

Thtnhan-kyeksup Burm of Jafropha Curc^ f 96 
I hit k>a-bohp Burm of Cmnamomura 2o|Uni- ^ 
cum a . 50 

Thitseiiip r\f ' «rmihalia btkiica ^ 156 

lhovdrd>, TVr^ol Cajinu*. indicus 39 

lhuj?ina>>chay, of lUhctcii^ Isora 90 

Ihulkun Lius' of H>rlioc t>tc asialtca 94 

1 huacfp Hntd of 1 a\u5 b^t, ita 
I hunngij^yow of Albii/uf Amara • .8 

likhm Hind t f C urc tma an^usti 62 

Tikn-ki bh iji DaUi of i 3 a.iIn i\i i diffusa 33 
iikUraj Bins' of A.moori Rolutuka 14 

1 J IT Si »i> F/1?" of Stsimum inJituin 145 

1 lip .^ 72 ., Hind of S( samurn imbi um 145 

Fimuia,//;77 / ol /jatht>N3luin aHium i6f) 

1 md. Hind •of C itrullus ii«>luU sus 51 

Imtin Sam of lamaimdus indica * 154 

^103 U| Burm of ( asuatina tquis tifoha 
liph, lam ofChavicaK xbuic,bi! 4> 

Tirunitrup pattiiiy Jam of Oc>mum Bastli 
cum tt6 

i IM Bt ni, ol 1 mum usitatissimum • ini 
loBvreo, of Nicotian'i rijctici find laba 
cum • 113 

Toka-p^n^, i?<;7*p- c f Pistia ^ti itioiUs 1 c> 

looN / ;/< ct C idicla i(rni « 4O 

roukk>an harm ol Unninaln Arjum t^6 

I loukk3an I uim ol l<rminaliatomi.ntoxa 137 
Toun^ptlwoon, Bufm ol Pit rospc imum atcii- 
fohum 9S 

loun^*kaia met, Burm ol Cordia fra^ran^ 
tissima . • • *58 

I loungvcin^naip 7*7/ of AtlocarpusChaplasha aa 

j Iraj.'icanth, Asliafi^l IS hamoxus . t 23 
Fkincomam Wood, Bn,* of Bcrrya Am- v 

motiilla •* 30 

iRui Bishop’s Zng of Cavum 

ropticum ♦ ' 44 

Isafa Burm of Michcha Oitampara io7« 

Tsambelay, olIau^Btstiormia pat^iflora^ 1 o 

lshji,Bufni of Nirotianarusticff indlabacum 113 
J iibiki,/(i ol Diosp3fOs (mbr3optri]S . 68 
Fukhm-batanga, Htnd D^ecoccphaltim 
Roylcanum , • , 69 * 

Tula, Bent; ol Goss)!^ 1 1 ’ '•b rtum 85 

lulka-piro,/Am of Phaselilus acomtilohus 125 

Tumhs, Hind ot JLagenarta vuIga'V f 100 
1 um(i, S^m of Diospyios mplanoxylbn ± 
lumbilik-kaj,/Am ofDiospyra^ mbryopi^s 68 
Tumi,/a/ of Diosp3 rofl me taDOX3^on 
1 umn, Dakk of Bi^pyrM melanoxylon % u8 

Tun, Swjf , • *46 
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.^Janamanm, fam. of Cedrda Toona • 40 

Tnr« Hind, of Cafanu* tricolor ... >39 

Turbod,/Kwf. of Ipomocaturpcthum . . 9 S 

Tu RUBRIC, of Curcuma tonga . . 63 

Tobhip, Eng. of Brassica rapa . . -30 

TorpAh Root, Eng, of Ipnmoea turpcthmn . 95 
TatfgSfng .%1 MortfS atba and nigra . loS 

Tutti chettu, Tel. of Borasa^ fla^ lliformis . 34 
Tuwa, Doth, of Cajanus indicSMM^^ . ■ 39 

Two-plowbrkd Indian Madder, Eng. of 
Oldcntandia biriora . . ... • n 7 
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*llchanale, Dakk. of Aconitum ferox ... 5 

Uchchhe, Beng. of Momordica Charantia . 108 

Uchellu, Tam. of Gidxotia oleifera . . .87 

Udda, Tel. of Dolichandrone falcata . . G9 

Ud-i-Hind, Pers. of Aquilari^Agalloclia . . ly 

Ukoda, Tel. of Uncaria Ganibier . . .161 

Ukb, Hind, of Saccharum otncinarum T . 140 

UlatkambJ, Beng. of Abroma augusta . . 1 

Ulisi, Tel. of Guirotia ojcifera .... 87 
Ulu, Beng. ol Imperata cyliiidricum . . ibJ 

UmiUWRi/^aw. ol Datura Stramonium (alba) «> 
Unimetta, Tel. of Datura .Stramonium (alba) . &> 
Dnab, Hi^. of Zizyphusljujuba . . .167 

Upu'poma, 7 'el. 8 f Rhiiophora mucronata . 139 
JJppu, Tel. of Salt . ,. - . ■ *42 

Urd, Mash, Hind, of Phaseolus Mungo (oar. 

Max) ... 

Usamaduga, Sans, of Bauhlnia torocntosa . 29 

Ushak, Pers. of Dorema ammoniacum . . 69 

uahit-tagarai, Tam. of Cajssia Tora . . .45 

Usir, Sans, of Andropogon mnricatus . . 16 

U»irika-manu, Tel. of PhyUanthus Emblica . 73 
Utareni, Tel. of Achyranthes aspera . . 5 
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Va<nli,7«/.0f VltoRttrifotiB . . . . 

Vayu«vilaDgaii, Tetm., Tel. of Samara Rtbet . 73 
Vaxbaip-paxham, Tam. of Musa^patidiaiaca . no * 
Velaga, Tgl. of Feronla Elephantum . . JW 

Vella Kadamba, Tam. of Anthocepbalua -Ca- 

damba. f . . i IB 

Vellai-goyya, Tam. oMMIBiwimll'tava . . 134 

Vcllainochi-eliu, Tam. of Vitex Negundo . 163 
Vella-marda, 7 Vij|||H||^rminal!a Arjuna . 156, 
Vellari-vepal, ffOTTo^Bfc^mis Melo . * . do 

Vel-vclam, Tam. of Acacia^^copbloea . . 4 

Veipia-cbcttu-puttB, Tel. of Rbgfia Catechu . 3, 

Vendayam, Tam. of Trigonclla Ftenum-griB* 

cum.160 

Vendi, Tam. of Hibiscus esculeatus . . .91 

Vengai, Tam. of Pterocarpus Marsupium . 13s 
Vengayam, Tam. of Allium Ccpa« ... 9 

Venkaram, Tam. of Borax . • • 3 S 

Venus Hair, Eng. of Adiantum veoustum . 6 

Vepa, ref. of Mclia Axadirachla , , . loS 

Vtpale, Tam. of \Vrightia tinctoria . , 1O5 

Vepum-nfkram, Tam. of Mclia Aiadirachta . 105 

• Verasu, Tam. of Cordia Myxa . . .58 

Verkadalai, Tam. of Arachis hypogiea . 19 

Veru-sanaga-kaya, Tel. of Arachis hypogte^. >9 

Vcttc-vcr, Tam. of Andropogon muricatus % lO 

Vibu-di-patri, Tel. ol Ocymum Basilicum . 116 

Vldi, Tam. of Cordia Myxa . . . .58 

Vilayati agati, Daih. of Caasia alata . . 44 

Vilayati-baigun, Hind, of Tomato . . . 159 

Vilayati Joar, Hind, of Sorghum saccharatum 150 
Vilayati-mung, Dakh. of Arachis hyjiogma . *9 

Villu-kiz-hangu, Tam. of Batatas cdulls . . aS 

Vilva-pazham, Tam. of TBgle Marmclus . . 0 

Vudlu, Tel. of Oryra sativa . . . 1 ly 

5 'ullari-kirc, Tam. of Hydrocotyle mriatica . 94 

VuUi-giuldalu, Tel. of Allium Cepa ... 9 

Vungalap^atcbei, Tam. of yerdigris . 163 
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VaBia,*!Sbg[|i. of Acorns Calamus 
Vadaja, Tgf^J^corus Calamu^ 

Vadaid) fel. of Tcrminalia Catappa 
jfcj, Hers, of Acorus Calamus . 
flfaj)a4urki, DfliA. of Aco»itum heterophy"jm 
ValamKrikal; Tam. pri Hclicteres Isora 
Vallai-kunrikhan, Tam. of Vatcrii indica 
Vallai-pandu, Tarm of Alliim sativum 
^langa, Tam. o^mo»ia®(plBntum 
^al-milaku, raw. dn^lilftMlicinalis 

Vanaraja, Sans. ^ ^ - 

Vanga^i^afc^pTp/. of SolanunPMclongena 150 
S^s. of4Bambusa arundinaoBa . 

off^aicum miliaceum ^ - 

VartkJK (Sestdpinia SappaiT 

VastK^vi, Tam. of A conitu^ fecM 
Vassambu, Ar|. 

Vstta-tirippi, ifkn».*Sida ^^nifolia 
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Wa, Burm. of Gossypiura herbaceum . . 85 

Wajunj, Dakh. of Salix tetrasperma . . 14a 

Walnut, Eng. of JuglanB^jjuja^, , 97' 

Wangi, Dakh. of Solanura MeloQPMl^ . , 150 

Warga, Tel. of Panicum miliaceum *. . lai 

Wari, Dakh. of Panicum miliaceum . lai 

Watana, Dakh. of Pisum sativum . 

Water Caltrop, Eng. of Traps bispinosa . 15S 
Water-lily, Eng. of Nfmphsea lotus . •. i1^ 

Water-melon, of Citrullus vulgaris . 3* - 
Wheat, Eng. of Tritlcum Aigare . . idp' 

White Cotton Trbb, Eng. of jinxIllMB . 

anfractuosum , 0 . 73 ' 

Weitb Danmbb, Eng. of Vateria indica w . tdi 
Whits Datura, Eng. of Datura Sframsnium 
(alba) .0. 

Whitb Gourd or PuMKiN,'^<l^mlsCH«M>- 
bitaPepo . . . 4» '" r ifT, 
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r/airas t}/VAVkt K^g. of AtiiSttiii Qravs . 134 
IV’SWi'pAT* tVltJI, >ftw.«)rPtieBtiix»yJirtffltr 5 i ia6 
CleomevJitoBa . 131 
SfHva Rto*, Sng. of Uri gram . . .163 

SAjota Tasb. STtg. of Bamialo^folia 38 
-•A4,u TtfftMinitCi Jir»g. of CucOuina aroma- 
Jfcfk . . . .63 

Wnnva ChsKrv, Bng. of Withama somni- 

ftra ..1C4 

W«dalt>r, Tam of Ara$iR<{ atrrbb , . 3 

WMi> TH. of I}rilirha,','&i8c falcata . , 6g 

Wodier, JTam- of^^aa Wodier . . .116 

WoOD-APRl-B, Bng. of Femnia Fli phaatum ' 7O 
VfoaMwnoDt Bng. of Artcmisa vulgans . 23 

Wula«afi< Ttl. of fe>oI]Lho<> biliorus . 69 

Wumao. Hiad. of Abtt.s Webbiana... 1 
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YaHfo«> Barm, Of Moriada dtrifulia and M. 


tnctona . ..loS 

Van, Sag. of Dioaeoirabolbiftra . ' . C7 

Vama-ney, Barm, of Gmrhna arborca . . 85 « 

VamdcoUnng, 7 am. of Dioscorea sativa . . (iS 

Yaia^Ji, SoAA. of Rianns Lommunis . . 139 

Yath .gyx, Burm, of Seabanu mgypltca ^. . 14b 

Ve''ku'.ai 7 «/. of Atnomum Cardamomum . 14 
Voianv Tgm, of Amomum Cardamomum 14 
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VxLU>w Bavrikia, Bng. of BaaMaf a tomogv 

to". \ . t} 

Yermaddi, 7 rf. of Terminalia Arjuna . . 150 

Yerrachikatli, Tel, of Vcotdago maderaa- 

patana.. 

Yethaby-ay, Barm, of Eugenia opcrculata f , 75 
Yotte, Tam. of Dalbergu S^<a^ . ^ .63 

Yttti, Tam. of btiychnos Nux-nmflca . ? ’153 

Ykw, Eng. of l<rij}vt'arcata .... 154 
Yimma, Bh/’m. of Ohickrauia tabuUiis . . 48 
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Zalfan. of Cmcift sativus 

Zaiiun,(rf CjyiiKarpus Jalquyii 
Ztiromkaadp Hind, of Amorphophallus cam >a* 
ouIatu9 . . . ... 

Zammkandf Hind, oi Dio<troica bulbifcta 
Zangar,///m/ ofVtrdufns . * . . 

T^rdaJup Hind of Prunub armcniaca 
Zinghali-patsc, Zr/ ol Vci<li^iu> 
le^nt Durm of /u>phu<* jujuba * 
Zimbyurip Burm. of Dillcnia pi ntag^na . 

7ira, Hxnd. of Cuminum C^niinum • , 

Zira, Hind, of Caruni Caim , , ^ 

Zirishk, Pcrs of 13tibc.iis ai sUti mil H lU- 
ris Lyuuni 
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